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ONE WAGON-TRAIN BOSS OF TEXAS 


AN ADVENTURE WITH INDIANS ON THE FRONTIER 


By Wm. 


URING the latter days of February 
in 1866, [left San Antonio with a 
train of twenty-five wagons—each 
drawn by a ten-mule team. We were 
freighted with merchandise bound for El 
Paso, about six hundred and forty miles 
of plain and mountain and desert away. 
Nothing of unusual interest marked our 
progress until we reached the Pecos River, 
except an extreme scarcity of water and 
grass, no rain having fallen for months 
past. ‘Travel had been almost abandoned 
during the four years of our Civil War, in 
consequence of which the roads had been 
washed out by former rains which rendered 
our progress slow and difficult ; and to make 
the journey even worse, we were overtaken 
by a frightful storm which held us three 
days in camp without wood,and killed one 
hundred and five mules. 

The return trip was pleasant, or as 
pleasant as the ceaseless grind of a caravan 
can be, jingling down an arroya and strain- 
ing up the other bank, slowly plodding over 
the deep sand of the flats, tightening nuts 
and throwing mule shoes until we pulled 
into old Fort Davis, an abandoned 
soldier camp. Here we were detained a 
day, awaiting the arrival of corn which I 
had ordered to meet us from Presidio del 
Norte, a Mexican town on the Rio Grande, 
eighty miles off our line of travel. 

On the morning of the first of June I 
noticed several large smokes rising in the 
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canon below me, which cut my route through 
the mountains. I gave it little attention 
supposing that some of the trains preced- 
ing me had set fire to the grass. We pulled 
out as usual and made ten miles down the 
cafion to a noonday camp. The grass was 
good and plentiful but I found the water 
badly stirred up and almost unfit for use. 
Consequently I gave orders not to fill the 
kegs here, intending to make a short after- 
noon drive to Wild Rose Pass over an ugly 
intervening hill. At two in the. afternoon 
we left camp and by four had passed the hill. 
The wagons were massed on the eastern 
slope, in a ‘narrow gorge. The road ran for 
a mile when it turned abruptly into Wild 
tose Pass, my proposed camping place. 
Wishing to select my spot for the night, | 
rode ahead of the wagons accompanied by 
my cook and an old man by the name of 
Forbes. This latter was mounted on a 
fine American horse, while myself and the 
cook were riding mules. The cook was 
leading a very spirited horse which I had 
purchased at El Paso. 

When about a thousand yards in advance 
of the train my cook pulled up saying: 
“Look at the Indian!” 

There he was, sure enough—a mounted 
Indian—gazing steadily at us. In less than 
a second he was joined by four who then 
bore down upon us at full speed. 

Old man Forbes becoming alarmed broke 
for the train, my horse led by the cook 
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started to follow and being much fleeter 
than the mule he drew the cook’s saddle, 
to which he was securely tied, upon the 
mule’s neck, throwing the cook violently 
to the ground. I feared he was seriously 
injured and tried to get him up behind me. 

While thus preoccupied I heard shots 
from the direction of the train and glancing 
that way saw the wagons corraling while 
swarms of warriors circled them. Seeing 
it was folly to attempt reaching the train 
riding double on a mule I directed the cook 
to go on foot, keeping well to the left of the 
Indians, holding his gun in readiness but 
not to fire so long as he could avoid it. I 
told him quickly that when an Indian 
started toward him to cover him with the 
gun while I would ride down the road 
directly to the train thus drawing their 
attention. We bade each other good-bye 
and started in on our hurried and desperate 
strategy. Our plan seemed well devised 
since the cook was not molested. The 
entire force of Indians, some sixty or seventy 
of them, left the train and made for me. 
They closed in on all sides, using their arms 
freely and why the mule or myself never 
received a scratch remains to me an un- 
explained miracle to this day. I had no 
arms save an army six-shooter, though 
anything else would have been in my way. 
They continued to close in on me until the 
circle around me could not have exceeded 
forty feet in diameter. 

Not succeeding in dismounting me two 
of them more daring than the rest closed 
in on my right and left trying to catch my 
bridle. I threw my pistol down on one 
and fired my first shot. It was almost 
touching the Indian’s breast. He shrugged 
his shoulders and left forthe happy hunting 
erounds. Mr. Number Two made the same 
attempt from the other side and my second 
shot sent him lining out after his brother. 
This target practice drove the entire bunch 
to my rear, leaving my road open to the 
wagons, but I was now more fearful than 
before. I expected them to lance me 
through the back. None too soon I threw 
myself forward on my mule’s neck and 
glancing back saw two warriors mounted 
on quick ponies with lances almost touching 
my back. Like « thought I covered them 
with my six-shooter causing them to rein up 
heavily, throwing their horses onto their 
haunches. Before they could recover I was 
out of reach. 


On arriving at the train, my men, after 
witnessing what they had, seemed to look 
upon me as superhuman. The cook had 
successfully run the gauntlet but in looking 
to the rear of the train, I perceived old man 
Forbes, about half a mile distant, coming at 
full speed, hotly pursued by two Indians, 
all of their horses much jaded. 

Instantly grasping ‘a rifle I ran down 
the road to his assistance. When near 
enough I fired at the first Indian who 
immediately gave up the chase though ap- 
parently unhurt. Reloading I drew down 
on the second and he fell dead in the middle 
of the road. This freed the old man who 
lathered into the wagons directly, safe and 
sound. It was a very narrow pass we three 
had come through. After leaving me in 
front of the train I had supposed Forbes 
had gone direct to the train but seeing so 
many Indians he had left the road, passed 
around a small mountain or butte, coming 
back into the road considerably in rear of 
the wagons, thus giving him a rough and 
rugged run of about four miles. 

Having now got everything safely in 
keeping, I looked around and found the 
corral had been disadvantageously located. 
I concluded to change it by moving directly 
towards the water where there was vantage 
ground. We fought our way to a sag with 
high ground on all sides affording good 
shelter and again halted the train. 

All night long the Indians harrassed us. 
They crept up close to the wagons and 
wounded many of our mules with arrows. 
To our right and not more than one hundred 
yards away was a deep washout where the 
Indians were secreted before making the 
first assault and from this point they mostly 
made their advance. Morning did not mend 
our situation. The Indians seemed deter- 
mined to take the train, yelling from the 
washout that if we did not leave the wagons 
and go to the hills that they would surely 
kill us all. My men were all Mexicans, 
the majority of whom were clamorous to 
abandon the property in order to save their 
lives. I talked to them at length and _pre- 
vailed on them to remain, promising to ac- 
quiesce in their wishes if no succor reached 
us by the end of the following day. 

We were now completely surrounded, 
the Indians firing from every direction, 
though I must say with little effect, because 
the men were well protected, but they were 
maiming and killing mules. The wagons 
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were close together except in the front and 
rear which were well secured with ropes, 
hung with blankets the better to conceal 
our movements in the corral. I caused 
rifle-pits to be dug under the wagons and 
on the second day began to dig a well, which, 
when abandoned, was thirty-four feet deep 
with water in sight. We could have reached 
water on the second day had we been able 
to work steadily. There was no moon and 
by night the Indians approached very close 
and showered us with arrows and by day 
we were prevented from moving about. 

For four days and three long weary nights 
the siege lasted, during which we had no 
time to prepare food, were without water, 
and could not sleep. This privation was 
particularly true of myself,being in command 
and having to be constantly on the alert 
for both my own men and the enemy. 

The Indians lay about us beyond rifle 
fire—some herding horses in plain view 
while a few held favorable positions, keep- 
ing up a continuous fire. I soon discovered 
that in order to reach my men in the pits, 
they were forced to expose themselves by 
getting on the back of the arroya or washout 
and by putting some of my best shots in 
the wagons, raising the cover just enough 
to see the Indians as they drew above the 
bank to fire, we were able to kill a few. 

After a little of this they quit their posi- 
tions and began to make overtures for a 
big peace talk. They invited us into the 
arroya for this purpose but I was familiar 
enough with Indians to know that it €ould 
only invite treachery on their part. I told 
them that if they wanted to talk they must 
come out of their hiding and talk on the 
plain. One of them finally did so, stating 
that they were very poor, were in fact ina 
starving condition and that if I would give 
up a little corn they would give up the 
water and leave us. This I agreed to do 
much against my will, 

On the morning of the fourth day they 
marshalled all their forces in our front, in 
groups of from twenty to fifty. One chief 
appeared with a fiery red blanket and as 
you have seen cattle going to water, they 
started off in single file, at a snail’s pace. 
They passed behind a little butte and as 
they emerged on the opposite side we 
counted two hundred and eighteen bucks. 
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At a water hole on our left there were 
eighteen others on foot and at another 
water hole in our front we counted twenty- 
five others making two hundred and fifty- 
one Indians in sight at one time. 

They were Mescalaro and Lipan Apaches 
under Chief Gordo, and on the second day 
were joined by as many Navajoes from 
Bosque Redondo Reservation in New 
Mexico. They were well clothed, well armed 
and well mounted. They crossed the road 
about two hundred yards in our front where 
they began to pass around the train. I 
now felt that our only hope lay in a deter- 
mined fight, so I prepared for what seemed 
the final struggle. Going to each rifle-pit 
I cautioned my men to be calm and to hold 
their fire until they were sure to kill. Dur- 
ing all this time everything was as silent as 
the grave. The Indians kept moving until 
they were lost in the washout. I expected 
a charge but after a time they came out 
and said they would take the corn and give 
up the fight. We accordingly placed the 
corn fifty yards in front of our wagons, 
telling them that twenty men could come 
up and remove it but that more would 
be fired on. They made an attempt to come 
cn masse but I ordered a halt and Gordo 
prevailed upon them to do so. They finally 
got the corn, which they distributed and 
then to our satisfaction they left. I drove 
my mules to water but while drinking I so 
much distrusted them that I rode back to 
have a look down the valley. I saw them 
returning as I mistrusted they would, but I 
waved my hat and again they bore away 
from us disappearing to be seen no more. 

My whole force in the fight was twenty- 
six men and two boys. We had as _pas- 
sengers, two women and two children— 
belonging to two of my teamsters. These | 
used to good advantage in working on the 
feelings of my men, saying that no one but 
cowards would abandon women and children 
to savages. 

In the Limpio cafion which was the scene 
of this fight, we afterwards found ample 
evidence that Chief Gordo’s hombres de 
armes had suffered heavily, which un- 
doubtedly made them faint-hearted and 
willing to quit but they had us in a very 
bad way before they did and might have 
conquered us with a little more persistence. 





ATHLETICS AT 
MILITARY 


By Captain Richmond 


IKE all other history that of athletics 
at the Military Academy has an un- 
important unrecorded period. This 

comprises the vears previous to 1890. I find 
from the graduates who were cadets in the 
days back as far as the Civil War, that in the 
late sixties some attention was paid to boat- 
ing and that considerable interest was taken 
in races bet ween classes; there was, however, 
no organization of any kind to foster this 
interest and the cadets were so hampered 
by rules, regulations, and limitations that a 
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gaging in a game of baseball on the parade 
ground. Is it to be wondered that, with 
no organization, little time, and such re- 
strictions, the latent athletic spirit and pos- 
sibilities of the cadets should have been 
smothered? During the period 1880-1890 
more liberty of dress was allowed, but the 
lack of organization and combined effort 
made the results practically nil. 

The year 1890, however, marks not only 
the beginning of our recorded athletic his- 
tory but also the beginning of a more liberal 
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natural death in the early seventies was the 
inevitable result. A slight revival of boat- 
ing from 1875 to 1880, and an attempt at a 
little tennis and baseball cover the period to 
1880. Accounts of very spasmodic baseball 
and tennis in the eighties close the unre- 
corded history. 

An idea of the restrictions to which ath- 
letics were subject during this early period 
may be gained from the following instances 
vouched for by some graduates with whom 
I have talked on the subject. If tennis was 
to be played it had to be in dress coats, 
and a cadet was punished for having two 
buttons of his coat unbuttoned while en- 
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era in the history of the Academy itself. It 
began to be realized about this time that 
the best development of a young man was 
not accomplished by making him work most 
of the day and forbidding him any recrea- 
tion during the short liberty hours at his 
disposal; it seems not to have occurred to 
any one under the cid régime that the hun- 
dred horses ii idle in the stables 
might be used to great advantage in giving 
the cadet a refreshing gallop through the 
glorious hills surrounding West Point after 
a hard week’s work; it seems to have been 
considered that the exercise of ordinary 
drills was all sufficient; recreation was then, 
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as it is now by the opponents of the new 
order of things, frowned upon, as tending 
to take the cadet’s mind from his studies. 
Every one who is familiar with the edu- 
cational development of young men 
through experience (this eliminates those 
theorists who know all about it intuitively) 
knows that there is but -one thing worse 
than the neglect of studies during study 
hours and that thing is the neglect of 
proper recreation during the hours that 
experience shows to be necessary for the 
proper refreshing of the mind after serious 
mental effort. An appreciation of the 
foregoing, combined with the fact that a 
sound body is equally important with a 
sound mind in the profession of a soldier, 
caused more consideration to be given to 
the gymnastic part of the curriculum at the 
Academy. 

- The result was the completion of a well 
equipped gymnasium in 1891. All fourth- 
classmen are required to take a regular gym- 
nastic course and the gymnasium is open to 
all cadets during liberty hours. In addition 
to the main room for exercising, the gym- 
nasium is provided with a large swimming 
tank, shower baths, and bowling alleys. 
All first year men in addition to their in- 
struction in the usual gymnastic exercises 
are given lessons in fencing, in the use of 
the broadsword and in swimming; they are 
required to take swimming lessons until 
they can swim continuously for fifteen min- 
utes; the other gymnastic instruction men- 
tioned above extends throughout the first 
year and occupies half an hour daily for 
each cadet. 

The proper appreciation of the advantages 
to be derived from the best possible physical 
development of the cadet combined with 
the opportunity for combined exercise and 
recreation which athletic games offer, made 
their introduction easy under the conditions 
existing in the early nineties. For this in- 
troduction we are much indebted to our 
sister Academy at Annapolis. There the 
athletic spirit of the age was recognized 
before it was appreciated at the Military 
Academy, and about November Ist, 1890, 
an agreement to play a game of football on 
the first of the following month was made 
by the West Pointers with an organized 
“Middie” team. The arrangement of that 
game marks the beginning of active athlet- 
ics at the Military Academy and under the 
conditions illustrates the spirit of sport for 
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sport’s sake which is the actuating principle 
of all our athletic events. The game was 
arranged and a football squad formed by 
cadets Michie and Prince. In the squad 
were several men who had never seen a foot- 
ball game and only two who had ever han- 
dled a football according to modern methods. 
The game was played on the open plain at 
West Point with scarcely a spectator be- 
yond the members of the corps of cadets, 
officers stationed at the Post and a few 
naval officers; the West Point team was of 
course beaten, but the dormant athletic 
spirit was aroused and thus was inaugurated 
what has since proven to be the greatest 
source of interest and recreation not only 
to the two Academies but to the entire 
Army and Navy. The Navy thus in part 
returned its obligation for the gift by the 
War Department of the land upon which 
its alma mater was founded half a century 
before. 

It seems quite remarkable that athletic 
games and sports should have thus reached 
us so long after they had taken root at the 
eastern colleges. The reasons for this were 
probably ultra-conservatism on the part of 
the authorities, which I fear is only too 
characteristic of military institutions, the 
almost absolute isolation of the cadet, and 
the little time available at the Academy for 
anything but work. Equally with the slow- 
ness in adopting anything new is the energy 
with which our military men do a thing 
when once it is begun; with such character- 
istics there is always the danger of over- 
doing but in the case of athletics at the 
Academy this is impossible, for athletic 
events must be confined to what may be 
termed the liberty hours of cadets, and the 
greatest advocates of athletics would dep- 
recate more than any one else any improper 
encroachment upon the academic work. 

What strides she made in football after 
the game was once started cannot be better 


_ expressed than in the following from Mr. 


Caspar Whitney’s review of the football 
season of 1895: 

* But the most gratifying showing of the year 
was made by the two National Academy 
elevens at West Point and Annapolis. No 
other institution in the United States more 
thoroughly demonstrates the mens sana im 
corpore sano in college sport than these two. 
I cannot miss the opportunity of again saying 
all honor to the cadets, for in six years they 
have developed their game to the rank of 
first class. Without gate money, without 
losing any time from prescribed academic 
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duties, without suspicion of offering induce- 
ments to players to take a course at the 
Academy, they play a clean, sportsmanly, force- 
ful game, and their record is an object lesson 
in honest, manly sport for sport’s sake. -Com- 
paring the leading teams of the year, I should 
place them: Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Harvard, West Point, Brown, Cornell. * * * 
Nolan, of West Point, is also one of thisseason’s 
developments and a man worthy of a place 
on any ’varsity team. Of the full-backs of the 
year, King of West Point, and Jerrems, of Yale, 
are worthy of remark.” 
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THE PICTURESQUELY SITUATED 


The points just mentioned are well illus- 
trated by examining the following table 
showing how the cadet’s time isspent during 
the athletic season, and considering in con- 
nection with it the results achieved, and it 
must be remembered, especially by the col- 
lege reader, that there is no deviation from 
this schedule for any cause, save illness. 
October is an average month; there is a 
little less liberty time in September and May 
and a little more in April and November. 


POLO FIELD AT WEST POINT. 


Look at that liberty time anc its distri- 
bution, ye university athletes and wonder 
how West Point develops any teams. 

The metamorphosis of this football 
butterfly from the beginning of the year re- 
ferred to above will now be traced and is, I 
think, under the conditions remarkable. 
I also think some lessons might be drawn 
from it that should reduce the time now 
spent in heavy work by the teams of most 
of the great universities. 




















A schedule of games was authorized for 
1891 with the championship game to be 
played at Annapolis. The Stephens Institute 
team and those from Rutgers and Ford- 
ham were among the most formidable 
opponents and the games were closely con- 
tested. Fortunately, the services of Dr. 
Williams of Yale were obtained for one day 
per week and a decisive victory over the 
Navy team resulted. The ball at best, how- 
ever, was but primitive compared with that 
of to-day. A rather amusing incident 
occurred during the Fordham game; there 
was a little roughness and the Commandant, 
a tall white-haired, very soldierly officer, 
went upon the field and informed the players 
that our boys did not play a game of that 
kind; an irreverent Fordham youngster 
asked “Who is the old chaperone?” The 
admonition given at that time has been a 
watchword with us and the spirit of the 
Fordham man has been too often exempli- 
fied on many football fields. The schedule 
of 1901, just ten years later, embracing 
closely contested games with Yale, Har- 
yard, Princeton and Pennsylvania, affords, 
to say the least, an interesting comparison. 
The season of ’91 was carried on without 


any athletic organization, the officers of 
the Post and cadets subscribing enough 


money to pay the expenses for the year. 
A schedule of games with minor teams 
was arranged in ’92 and on November 21 
of that year, a wonderful step in advance 
was made. An athletic organization, to be 
known as the Army Officers Athletic As- 
sociation, was formed, the object of the 
Association being to encourage all forms 
of athletics at the Military Academy and 
throughout the army. There was thus put 
behind the athletic movement a_ strong 
organization, without which athletics would 
probably have once again succumbed to 
the inevitable opposition to everything 
except work. 

The effect of this movement was far- 
reaching; a means was provided of obtaining 
funds, for under our conditions gate money 
is not only impossible but undesirable, 
the stamp of approval of the new departure 
was put upon the athletic movement, and 
the personal as well as general interest of 
many officers was enlisted in the good cause. 
For the sports, tennis, baseball, football, 
and general athletics, representatives were 
elected who should act in conjunction with 
corresponding officers of the cadet athletic 
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association for managing and encouraging 
the particular games. All our athletic sports 
and games have thus always been conducted 
through the closest co-operation of graduates 
and undergraduates which I consider one 
of the greatest advantages of our methods 
over those in vogue in many other institu- 
tions. 

Under the fostering care of the Army 
Officers Athletic Association our athletic 
infant grew apace and in 1893 branched out 
by making a date with Yale for October 28 
and one with Princeton for November 18. I 
recall yet the excitement prevailing when the 
teams lined up for the Yale game; those were 
the days of wedges; West Point had the ball, 
and on the play after the first shock the 
redoubtable Hinkey emerged from the 
heap and Yale had scored a touchdown in 
one minute of play; a score of 28-0 resulted 
and Princeton followed with 36-4, showing 
that West Point had not made a great deal 
of progress. In 1894 Mr. Harmon 5. 
Graves was engaged as coach and worked 
wonders, not only in developing the excel- 
lence of our game but also in fostering in 
athletics that manly spirit so necessary 
for success. In this year we fully embarked 
on the Yale system of play and adopted Yale 
methods to which we have clung ever since; 
West Point advanced to the point of a 
5-12 game with Yale—the youngster had 
become quite a boy to be heard from in the 
near future. 

In 1895 Mr. Graves again piloted West 
Point through a most successful season 
which brought forth from Mr. Whitney the 
comment previously quoted; in 1896, largely 
through Mr. Graves’ influence, West Point 
adopted the graduate system of coaching 
to be supplemented by such assistance from 
great universities as circumstances would 
warrant. Football is to a certain extent a 
game of traditions and the best results are 
to be obtained by profiting in any year by 
the errors and successes of the previous 
This is best done by having a head 
coach from the players of the previous year, 
this coach to be assisted in the work by 
others of well known and recognized ability; 
the policy of our Association looks toward 
the adoption of such a plan though it will 
be hard to carry out by virtue of the pres- 
ent scattered condition of the army. 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-five is a year 
of which. we are especially fond on account 
of its being the beginning of a fast friend- 
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CADET LAWN-TENNIS COURTS. 


ship with Harvard. Outside of our game 
her championships with Yale and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania are the only ones 
played off her home ground. From the 
very beginning she has held that games as 
played on our parade are ideal sporting 
events when each team pays its own ex- 
penses as she has always done. To-day our 
games with Yale, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Annapolis are all upon 
this basis and are thus typical sporting 
events of the football season. 

In 1897 the West Point football team made 
a record second to none; in its games with 
Harvard and Yale the scores were 0-10 and 
6-6, while in the championship game with 
Brown, which had a fine record for the year, 
the overwhelming victory of 42-0, showed 
a team of the first class for this year. Kro- 
mer, Nesbitt and Romeyn were 
members of this team and their names are 
among the best known of our players. This 
eleven while being the only one until that 
of 1901 to have coped with the great uni- 
versities on even terms, is also the only one 
which has approximated to them in weight; 
this year’s team which has played Harvard 


Seales, 


to a standstill, tied Princeton and Yale and 
routed Pennsylvania is a close second in 
weight to that of ’97 and our experience 
is thus but another example of the funda- 
mental principle that first-class football 
teams under modern conditions must have 
heavy rush lines. 

The experienced players of the 1901 
team are Casad (captain), Daly, Graves, 
Boyers, Bunker, Farnsworth, Goodspeed 
and Phipps and its record of 35 points to 
17 by the “ Big Four,” is nothing short. of 
phenomenal. 

In September the liberty time is so short 
and so distributed that athletic work must 
be confined to Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons; on these days there is about 
one hour of work so that nine hours have 
been put in when West Point plays her first 
game. During October it is possible to have 
signal practice from twenty to thirty min- 
utes by electric light four days a week in 
addition to one and one-quarter 
work on Wednesday afternoons. 


hours’ 
As a rule 


the West Point team has been able to line 
up three hours in addition to the Saturday 
games when it meets Harvard on the third 














Saturday in October; add to this one and 
one-half hours for Wednesday line-up during 
October and we find that the actual time 
spent by West Point in line-up before her 
Yale game in November is four and one- 
half hours against the “‘scrub” and three 
hours in games with teams from other col- 
leges. In addition to the foregoing add 
fourteen and one-half hours spent in signal 
practice and work on fundamentals and the 
result is twenty-two hours’ active football 
work previous to our annual Yale game. 
In the event of rain which stops drills prac- 


tice is held and the time thus obtained 
averages about three hours per season. 


Add to the September and October time 
thirty-one hours spent in football work of 
various kinds during November and we get 
fifty-six hours as the total time spent in 
actual football work during the whole season. 
With the short time put upon the game and 
with only 450 men to choose from the results 
deserve more than passing notice. While 
all our men have to undergo an entrance 
physical examination, this is no criterion 
that the average cadet has a physique for 
football. The good physical condition of 
the cadets is a great help in getting the 
players quickly into condition for games, 
but from a football standpoint this normal 
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condition of being practically in training 
is not always an advantage, for when once 
a player is overtrained under such condi- 
tions he can rarely be gotten into shape 
again during the season. 

Baseball games with the college nines 
have been yearly occurrences but nothing 
of note was accomplished owing to lack of 
systematic work and coaching until this 
spring. Under the management of Lieut. 
Kromer systematic work was conducted in 
the cage before practice could be held on 
the Plain in April; this preliminary work 
combined with outdoor training during the 
late spring developed a team showing tech- 
nique and it won the first championship 
game in this sport with the naval cadets by 
a score of 4-3. A good schedule has been 
arranged for 1902; it includes games with 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, and the Navy. 

In 1894 a few of the officers at the Acad- 
emy took up the game of golf which was then 
comparatively new in this part of the world, 
and these pioneers for a couple of years were 
more or less objects of ridicule both for 
officers and cadets. A fair course about 2,250 
yards in playing length was laid out and has 
since that time furnished much amusement 
and recreation for the cadets and officers at 
the Academy but it was not until ’97 that 
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a few cadets decided to brave the contempt 
and ridicule in which this game (fascinating 
to the player) was held. 

In 1893 the first annual field day for 
track athletics was held. The events take 
place upon the Plain and under the trees 
bordering it on the south side; they consist 
of the dashes, a relay race, jumping, hurd- 
ling, shot putting, and hammer throwing. 
Much interest is taken in these events and 
there are usually about seventy-five en- 
tries; these field days are held in June and 
much rivalry exists between the classes; the 
class of ’96 has more wins to its credit than 
any other. 

On March 23, ’95, an indoor athletic meet 
was inaugurated; this found much favor 
among the cadets and the meetings have 
been most successful. There are usually 
from seventy-five to one hundred cadets in 
the events which are held early in March. 
They form a valuable and interesting part 
of our athletic work and are under the super- 
vision of a very capable athletic instructor, 
Lieut. H.J. Koehler. The events comprise 
the usual exercises practised and taught in 
gymnastic work. Though instruction is 
given both in fencing and inthe use of the 
broadsword, the cadets seem never to 
have taken much interest in these acecom- 
plishments—a satisfactory reason for this I 
cannot advance. 

The latest game to be developed at the 
Academy is polo—an idea! game for officers 
and a desirable one for cadets. It was 
introduced some years ago by Captain 
Cassatt and his efforts were followed up by 
Captain Howze but no results were obtained 
for want of proper mounts and organization. 
Recently through the efforts of the superin- 
tendent, Col. A. L. Mills, and the com- 
mandant, Col. C. G. Treat, some ponies 
have been furnished by the government, 
a field has been prepared on the flats, and 
an Army team for which both officers 
and cadets are eligible has been organized, 
and is being coached by Col. Treat. The 
very limited time will interfere with much 
excellence in the game by the cadet but 
after graduation he will be able to continue 
where he left off at the Academy. 

A reliable estimate of the men who take 
part in some or all of the various sports 
mentioned is about two hundred which is 
approximately fifty per cent. of the strength 
of the cadet corps. 

The backbone of athletics at the Military 
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Academy as elsewhere is of course football; 
the game furnishes fine training for a young 
man who is to become a soldier; it involves 
self-control, quickness of thought and action, 
nerve and generalship as does no other game 
with which we are familiar;it is an ideal 
cadet game and well merits the comment 
of the late General Francis A. Walker, the 
well-known educator and President of the 
Boston School of Technology—‘‘ Were I 
the superintendent of the Academy at 
West Point I would encourage the game 
of football among the cadets as a military 
exercise of no mean importance.” 

The present superintendent of the Acad- 
emy, Col. A. L. Mills, is thoroughly in accord 
with General Walker and has done much 
toward placing athletics here upon the pres- 
ent desirable and substantial basis. In 
Col. Mills’ report of 1900 we find the follow- 
ing: “Athletic sports have continued to 
receive reasonable encouragement with 
beneficial results to cadets in affording a 
needful relaxation in the mental work re- 
quired and attracting them out of doors 
during recreation hours. That such sports 
and athletic contests can be engaged in at 
the Military Academy without detriment to 
the requirements of duty was signally 
shown by the football contest between the 
cadets of the Naval and Military Acad 
emies on Franklin Field. The game was 
witnessed by both bodies of cadets. * * * 
When it was over the routine of duty 
which had been dropped for the day was 
taken up immediately without having 
suffered any perceptible strain.” 

The cadet team represents the Army 
and is supported by subscriptions from 
friends and alumni, the cadets themselves. 
and the officers scattered all over this 
globe. During the season I receive letters 
from Alaska on the north, Cuba and 
Porto Rico on the south, and from the 
jungles of the Philippines in the east wishing 
Godspeed and success to the team. The 
result of the football games are cabled 
to Manila and Cuba every Saturday, while 
written accounts are sent all over the United 
States and to all our foreign possessions. 
It has been a special pleasure to those inter- 
ested in the development of athletics at the 
Academy to note the increasing interest 
in the work by the army at large; financial 
support comes from every land where offi- 
cers are stationed, be they graduates or not. 

The question as to the effect of indulgence 
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in athletics on the scholarship and discipline 
of the cadets has often been brought up. 
A good many opponents of athletics who 
are not at all familiar with the true situation 
have assumed that scholarship is deleteri- 
ously affected —the facts show the contrary. 
From the report of the superintendent for 
December, ’93, we find the following based 
on data furnished by the heads of the Aca- 
demic Departments: “The figures given 
out are not to be taken in any individual 
vase as a direct measurement of the effects 
of football. The greater or less aptitude of 
the student for the new studies taken up 
in September always causes many variations 
inclass standing. But takenasa whole they 
indicate that the general effect of the games 
upon the scholarship of those taking part 
in them is in genet ral not injurious. * * 
If not injurious to these then the general 
net result to the entire corps of cadets must 
be beneficial if my assumption be correct 
that complete distraction from work during 
the hours for recreation is beneficial.” 

The effect on discipline can not be better 
illustrated than by comparing the conduct 
reports of the present athletic season with 
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those of previous months. This compari- 
son shows that the number of cadets for 
each class in the first grade has been doubled 
during the athletic season. 

The athletic event in which the army at 
large is most interested is the Army and 
Navy football game. This match was inter- 
dicted in 1894 but through the kind offices 
of Dr. J. William White and the Athletic 
Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
rania it was renewed in 1899 under the 
most pleasant circumstances. — Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia, then and every 
year since has been placed at the disposal 
of the teams from the two National Acad- 
emies and as now played all the cadets from 
both institutions are enabled to witness the 
game each year and return to their respec- 
tive academies in a single day. This game 
is a glorious athletic event and when the 
novelty wears off it should be most beneficial 
in bringing the members of both services to 
a fuller appreciation of that good old song: 


was 


May the service united ne’er sever 

But hold to their colors so true 

The Army and Navy forever, 

Three cheers for the Red, W hite and Blue ’ 
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FASTER THAN THE LOCOMOTIVE 


THE FLIGHT OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


By Batchie G. Betts 


URIOSITIES of yesterday are the 
commonplaces of to-day. While it 
can scarcely be termed a common- 

place, the automobile is certainly no longer 
a curiosity. To-day, on the city streets 
at least, it causes no more head-turning 
than the jingling 


future than even to hint at the future 
vehicle itself. The one is profitable and 
probable; the other profitless and impossible. 
If we are but in the kindergarten of 
electrical wonder-working—and one of the 
world’s most renowned wizards has given 
voice to the as- 





trappings of a 
spanking team. 

The  twelve- 
month which ef- 
fected this re- 
sult has been 
marked by sub- 
stantial progress 
in all that per- 
tains to the self- 
propelled vehi- 
cle. Those who 
make them, 
those who use 
them, those who 
intend to use 
them, those who 
legislate for 
them and those 
who merely view 
them, the great 
general public, 
have each and 
all advanced in 
information, di- 
verse in its rami- 
fications though 
it may be. There 
is not lacking 
even the highly 
technical scien- 
tific sharps, 











sertion—there is 
need only for a 
featherweight 
and inexhausti- 
ble battery, or 
one which may, 
by the twist of a 
wrist or the pass 
of a hand, draw 
power, and be 
recharged from 
the skies or the 
atmosphere or 
the whatnot,and 
lo! all problems 
are solved! The 
ideal automobile 
is at hand, and 
not only steam 
but gasolene 
must seek else- 
where for vic- 
tories. This is 
mightily like im- 
agining the ve- 
hicle of the fu- 
ture. Let it 
serve, at least, 
as a “horrible 
example.” En 
passant, and as 
a mere flash. of 
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brows have ad- 


very far that 

they have been able to picture and discuss 
more or less profoundly the automobile of 
the future. Pen-painted visions of the sort 
are, however, more interesting than intelli- 
gent or valuable. It is easier far to picture 
the influence of the automobile on the 


KENNETH SKINNER TURNING A CURVE ON A 
vanced them so MOTOR TRICYCLE 


fancy, it is more 
plausible than 
not a few of the 
creations drawn 
to compass and reduced to writing by 
mathematical seers. 

But the inexhaustible electric battery is 
not of to-day, and it is mainly to-day that 
must be dealt with. The show which held 
the boards at Madison Square Garden, 


AT FULL SPEED. 
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ALEXANDER WINTON, IN AN AMERICAN GASOLENE, MAKING ONE MILE IN 1.06 (A WORLD’S RECORD AT THE TIME) OVER THE DETROIT TRACK. 
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November 2d to 9th last, may be accepted 
as the first milestone in American auto- 
mobile progress. The show of the year 
before will serve as the starting point. 

The milestone stands for material im- 
provement, and yet nothing had occurred 
or was in evidence to alter the respective 
status of the three rival motor powers, 
steam, electricity and gas, gasolene or hy- 
drocarbon, whichever you prefer to term the 
gaseous power. The advocates and follow- 
ings of each were in about the same ratios as 
the year before, with the advantage, if any- 
thing, favoring the gas-propelled vehicle. 


of action. A year ago twenty miles was its 
limit, now it is forty miles, and each day brings 
promise of better things. Indeed, one 
of the newer batteries, in a trial performance, 
maintained its power for more than 150 
miles. 

Steam, too, which at one time threatened 
to envelop itself in a cloud of its own 
making, has developed apace. New sys- 
tems of generation have evolved that have 
refreshed the laurels of “the world’s stand- 
ard power.” Indeed, of the automobilés 
that are truly American in design and inven- 
tion, and not merely adaptations of foreign 











Co opyright shobs by George G. Bain. 
HENRI FOURNIER SPEEDING ONE MILE A MINUTE OVER THE PROVIDENCE (R.1.) TRACK. 


Its general principle remains the same, and, 
paradoxical though it may appear, while 
steam is the most powerful propelling 
agent of general commerce, it does not ob- 
tain in automobiles; in these, hydrocarbon 
gas is paramount as the agent of greatest 
power; it is the power applied to all the 
swift and massive vehicles. All of the 
marvelous speed records established since 
automobiles began stand to its credit, 
whether for long distances or short ones. 
But its rivals have not stood still, if they 
may be said to stand. 

The electric battery has doubled its range 
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ideas, it was a steam carriage which upheld 
the prestige of American ingenuity. The 
remarkable and uniform performances of 
four of these “boilerless” steam vehicles in 
the trying New York-Rochester endurance 
run constituted the automobile sensation of 
the year. 

The rest of the world appears to have gone 
daft on gasolene vehicles. France, Ger- 
many and England have devoted but the 
very minimum of attention to “steamers” 
and electrics. As a result, America easily 


leads the world in vehicles of those powers. 
In “gasoleners,” France undoubtedly sets 

















the fashion. The latest American models 
of that type all reflect the influence of the 
French designer. The influence of the horse 
on automobile design has waned corre- 
spondingly. 

Heretofore, the average self-propelled 
vehicle has been in appearance little more 
than a shaftless reproduction of the vehicle 
designed to be drawn by “man’s _ best 
friend.” As dictated by France, the auto- 
mobile, as a particular type, may be best 
described as “a long, low, rakish craft” 
with ‘‘a narrowing and piratical prow’; it is 
guided by wheel instead of lever, and the man 
at the wheel is ensconced “amidship”’ in, 
rather than on, an upholstered seat. It is 
further distinguished by having its motor 
or engine located forward, and by the 
latticed hood or bonnet which encloses it, 
not to mention the bristling, cooling flanges 
or radiators which form the nose of the 
vehicle and give it an aggressive, hands-off 
appearance. It is a type which, suggests 
the speed and power which is contained 
within itself. 

France also has contributed the so- 
termed tonneau body—the body with 
luxuriously cushioned individual seats for 
each occupant—the seats, three or more, 
being arranged vis-d-vis, téte-a-téte, or at 
any other unstilted and conversational 
angles. The unversed would probably 
term the automobile with tonneau body a 
family vehicle and the description would 
not be inapt. But fortunate the family 
in such a vehicle! No horse has ever 
drawn one so invitingly suggestive of in- 
dividual ease, comfort and elbow room. 
It alinost creates the picture of an unroofed 
lounging room, mounted on wheels. When 
the touring spirit possesses the automo- 
bilist—when he fully realizes, as he surely 
will, that at last there is a vehicle which 
enables man and his family to get close to 
nature—to go far afield and view the 
country as it should be seen, the tonneau 
should become a familiar sight to even Si 
and Hiram. 

While other countries, not excepting the 
United States, have frowned on speed con- 
tests, France, if it has not encouraged 
them of late, has not wet-blanketed the 
sport. The fact has contributed immensely 


to the development of the automobile and 
to the dominance of France and Frenchmen 
and French ideas in all that pertains thereto. 
The world has fairly gasped at the marvel- 
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ous and long-sustained flights which official 
France has made possible. 

Paris to Bordeaux, 327 1-2 miles, in 6 
hours, 11 min., 44 se .—an average of 53.3 
miles per hour! Paris to Berlin, 744 1-2 
miles, in 16 hours, 6 min.—equivalent to 
more than 1,000 miles within the limits of 
a day! 

The world marvels at the nerve—the 
lion-hearted courage—of the engineer who 
sits in his cab and manipulates the throttle 
and levers of the locomotive that speeds 
fifty, sixty, or more miles per hour; and the 
engineer deserves his meed of praise. 

But what of the man who, without smooth- 
est of rails to guide it, sits at the wheel of 
an automobile, and, exposed to blinding dust 
and the elements, steers it at fifty, sixty, 
or more miles an hour over the common 
highways, up hill, down dale, around 
corners, over crossings, across bridges 
none too smooth, and through lanes of 
craning, surging, nervous humanity, miles 
in length? Who will say that the courage, 
the superb skill, the clear-headedness of 
the chauffeur does not pale that of the 
locomotive engineer? Who can fail to 
share the admiring appreciation of such 
chauffeurs as Henri Fournier, the victor in 
the three most notable flights of speed 
since the world began? Three—for to those 
other prodigious feats has Fournier added 
the fastest mile ever compassed on unrailed 
arth, not to mention unrailable air and 
water—a mile in 51 4-5 sec. 

But Fournier has not all of the skill and 

daring to himself. Others across the sea 
have accomplishments but a whit less won- 
derful to their credit, and here in America 
the automobile has served to convince the 
masses that the Vanderbilts, the Keenes, 
the Bostwicks and other so-called “ pam- 
pered pets of fortune” are not lacking the 
eye, the head, the heart, and the hand 
that such feats call into play. 
- Unlike his others, Fournier’s bedizening 
record of 51 4-5 sec. was made on Ameri- 
‘an soil—on the Coney Island Boulevard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 16, 1901, 
which certainly will stand as the speediest 
day the world has vet known. It witnessed 
the upset of all previous and preconceived 
standards; the two rival powers, gasolene 
and electricity, each fairly smothered its 
previous record; steam however failed to 
equal or better its record of 1 min. 6 sec. 

Never since man first reveled in speed 
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had such speed and so much of it been 
crowded into such short flights of time. 
Four times was the minute mark beaten— 
twice by Fournier, in 51 4-5 sec. and 52 sec., 
once by Foxhall Keene in 54 2-5 sec., and 
once by Albert C. Bostwick in 56 2-5 see.— 
all these with gasolene vehicles. Little less 
remarkable was A. L. Riker’s mile in 1 
min. 3 sec. in an electric skeleton—remark- 
able because it was the first flash of real 
speed ever credited to the electric con- 
veyance, 

“To your own doorstep in Harlem in less 
than fifteen minutes” or to your shooting- 
box in thirty, and in one’s private convey- 
ance, does not appear particularly unrea- 
sonable! 

The world loves speed. All mankind 
would in some form indulge in it, if it but 
could. He who cannot, finds zest in watch- 
ing him who can and does indulge. The 
thousands are ever ready to turn out and 
view the one. The love of speed is inherent 
and increasing in intensity. The automo- 
bile is spreading and will continue to spread 
the desire tor swift and exhilarating flight 
through space. With the self-propelled 
vehicle, eight miles per hour is the merest 
dawdle, fifteen but a canter. As_ its 
numbers increase, its speed must be reck- 
oned with. Of course, legislators, who them- 
selves make laws only to break them, have 
already enacted measures of limitation, 
but there will come a time, and it is not far 
removed, when other laws must see the light. 
The human desire to save time, to annihilate 
space and that inherent love of swift flight 
must be taken into account and be heeded. 
The result? Speedways—exclusive routes 
for automobiles—subterranean street cross- 
ings, elevated roadways, bisected roads, 
each for particular conveyances! Let in- 
dividual man permit his fancy to paint his 
own picturé. None can speak with assur- 
ance. But the power—the pace of the 
self-propelled vehicle—will compel changes 
now too difficult of conception. 

Ten years hence or less, the action of the 
mayor of Gannat, France, who recently 
decreed that “the speed of an automobile 
must not exceed that of a horse walking,” 
and who further invited the citizens of 
Gannat to lend aid to the police, and “even 
protect public security by stretching across 
the road at the approach of these vehicles 
chains, ropes or strong iron wire” may 
appear as foolish as those who saw in the 
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locomotive only an instrument of death and 
damnation. We all know what locomotives 
and steel rails wrought. Who will under- 
take to say what may be wrought by the 
locumotive which requires no rails and which 
will be within the means or at the disposal 
of every farm and family? 

Only the performance of Charles M. 
Murphy, who on June 30th, 1899, main- 
tained his equilibrium on a bicycle in the 
vortex of a Long Island Ra‘lroad train, and 
in that manner rode or was swirled one 
mile in 57 1-5 seconds, is comparable with 
the speed of the automobile. 

Murphy’s mile, however, was made under 
exceptional circumstances and with ab- 
normal aids, and is, herefore, a thing apart; 
it occupies a peculiar niche of its own, and 
while interesting for reference, it is not a 
speed-standard in any sense. Perforce, 
there is nothing that runs on unrailed road 
or unrailed track that has records per- 
mitting of fair comparison with the auto- 
mobile. 

The horse may be dismissed from the 
discussion with the words that constitute 
the dismissal. The bicycle supplies the 
only records that even by courtesy may be 
said to begin to approach the whirlwind 
flight of the self-propelled vehicle on foreign 
roads, and these records—one mile, 1 min. 
19 2-5 sec.; 5 miles, 7 min. 26 sec.; 10 miles, 
14 min. 49 3-5 sec.; 20 miles, 30 min. 11 
sec.; 25 miles, 37 min. 44 sec.; 50 miles, 1 
hour 17 min. 44 sec.; 100 miles, 2 hours 45 
min. 20 2-5 sec.; one hour, 41 miles, 1495 
yards; 25 hours, 634 miles, 774 yards—were 
all made possible by the use of motor-driven 
tandem pacemakers. Compared with the 
track performances of the automobile, these 
records indicate, however, that, aided by 
pacemakers, the bicyclist is not so far out- 
classed as the uninformed are apt to believe 
is the case. 

The records of the automobile itself are 
in unsatisfactory, if not chaotic, shape, and 


‘it is rather difficult to faithfully follow its de- 


velopment of speed. The causes are two- 
fold: In this country practically no atten- 
tion has been devoted to road racing; 
abroad, no attention has been devoted to 
anything else. Thus America may lay 
claim to all track records and short dis-# 
tance records, only to have them put to 
blush by the average pace maintained for 
long distances in the notable contests on 
the roads of France. 
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It was only in the fall of 1900 that the 
automobile established a track reputation, 
so to speak. In that year, five race meet- 
ings were held; this year, eight meetings 
were conducted. The results, coupled with 
a mile in 1 min. 11 sec. made in France, afford 
the only comparisons on which the speed 
development of the vehicle may be based. 
Let the figures speak for themselves: 


GASOLENE. 


1900 1901. 
1 mile. 1 min. 11 sec. 51 4-5 sec. 
5 miles, 7 min. 42 4-5 sec. 5 min. 33 4-5 see. 
10 miles, 15min. 9 1-5 sec. Ilmin. 9 sec. 
20 miles, 30 min. 30 1-5 sec. 25 min. 25 2-5 sec. 
50 miles, of 3 Be sents 1 hour 17 min. 50 sec, 
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Words cannot add to the impressiveness 
of the astounding development told by 
these figures. From 22 hours, 25 minutes 
in 1895, to 6 hours, 11 minutes in 1901! It 
would be a sacrilege to say more. 

With road racing tabooed or greatly re- 
stricted, even the French are making for the 
establishment of tracks, or motordromes as 
they style them, and a year or so hence it 
may be possible to say that automobile 
sport, to fetch the term, has really taken 
root. While the horse tracks which have 
been made to serve, lack the necessary bank- 
ing to insure high speed with safety, it will 

require more than a 











banked course to make 
automobile racing either 
attractive or exciting. 
Not even its most de- 
voted friend can hold to 
the contrary. The sev- 
eral contests held on 
American tracks have 
been devoid of even a 
suspicion of the elements 
that arouse the fine 
frenzy or warm the 
blood of the sports-lover. 
In truth, they have been 
little more than strag- 
gling processions, with- 
out life or dash or any- 
thing else calculated to 
evoke enthusiasm. It 
is for those concerned 
in its development to so 
classify or handicap the 
many horse-powers and 
weights and other what- 
not, that genuine rac- 








HENRI FOURNIER, WHO DROVE HIS FRENCH GASOLENE MACHINE ONE 
MILE IN 51 4-5 SECONDS OVER THE CONEY ISLAND BOULEVARD. 


STEAM: 
1900 1901. 

1 mile, lmin. 6 sec, lmin. 6 sec. 
5 miles, 10 min, 45 1-2 sec. 9 min. 40 3-4 sec. 
10 miles, 21 min. 13 sec, 19min. 5 4-5 sec. 
ELECTRIC. 

1900 1901. 
1 mile, 2 min. 34 sec. 1 min. 3 sec. 
5 miles, 10 min. 44 sec. 10 min. 28 sec. 
The truest measure of speed develop- 


ment is furnished, however, by the records 
of the classic Paris-Bordeaux road race, 
(3274 miles), of which four have been held, 
as follows: 


1895, 22 hours 25 minutes. 
1898, 15 hours 15 minutes. 
1899, 11 hours 42 minutes. 
1901, 6 hours 11 minutes. 


ing, not “runaways,” 
may be the rule. 

Regardless of what 
the future may hold, the present is crammed 
with actualities—with automobiles of every 
size and form and power, with automobiles 
at every price from $500 upwards, and capa- 
ble of every speed from 20 miles to—shall 
we say—I100 miles per hour? We at least 
have Fournier’s assurance that a mile in 35 
seconds is not improbable. 

Of the three motive powers, electricity 
stands for safety and cleanliness, but for 
limited radius of use; gas stands for unlimited 
pace and power and range of action; steam 
is best described, perhaps, as the middle 
layer in the automobile cake. 














By Katherine 


“HE true resort for seekers after rec- 
reation and recuperation, is near 

to nature’s heart. There is a 

healing power in every breeze that bears 
upon its bosom the breath of pure forest 
air; and lake, brook, camp and canoe, have 
no equal in toning up the vital forces. We 
need breathing and resting places where 
man and nature can meet, and care and 
worry take to themselves wings and _ fly 
away. Once upon a time there were nearly 
everywhere spreading forests in this coun- 


A NATIONAL PARK FOR MINNESOTA 


Louise Smith 


have occupied this country for two centu- 
ries, and the Sioux Indians had lived here 
an indefinite time previously. Here is the 
historic spot where the great Father of 
Waters takes its rise and where !‘es that 
triangular height of land which is the 
spring and fountain head of the great 
rivers and lakes of North America. Is it 
not worth while that a portion of such a 
territory be preserved in its natural con- 
dition? Here is still a piece of ancient 
forested America. It is not comparatively 




















ONE OF THE LITTLE 
try to assist in the rejuvenating process of 
tired humanity, but for years we have been 
so destroying our pine timber, that extine- 
tion has become an unpleasant possibility. 

In north-central Minnesota stands the 
only remaining pine forest which it is pos- 
sible to save from destruction between the 
Rocky mountains and the Atlantic ocean. 
Men of science are confident that this ro- 
mantic region was once inhabited by the 


mound builders. The Chippewa Indians 


CABINS ON 


THE WOODED PENINSULAS. 


‘much in the vast area of our boundless 


country, but it would be a priceless pos- 
session to the people of the United States. 

What reasons can be furnished Congress 
for creating this proposed National Park 
in Minnesota, to include reservations along 
Leech, Cass, and Winnebegoshish Lakes—- 
in all 611,592 acres of land and 218,270 
acres of water surface? 

In the. first place this forest is all gov- 
ernment land within the confines of the 
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CAN REACH.” 
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Chippewa Indian reservation at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River, which 
creeps from its origin in Lake Itasca across 
the State, from west to east, before going 
southward on its long journey to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Within this circle of the river 
lies clustered a group of lakes for the pos- 
session of which the Dacotahs and Ojibiwas 
waged bitter warfare, and which the early 
voyageurs—La Salle and Marquette—en- 
shrined in romance. For generations the 
red man has loved these mysterious spots, 
and the early traders bartered on their 
shores. Dearest of all to the Indian heart 
was the beautiful lake called “Ga-sa-ga- 
squa-ji-mai-gog-sa-ga-ai-gou,”’ _prosaically 
rechristened by the white man “Leech 
Lake.” Here is primeval nature unmarred. 
There is an unusual brilliancy in the air, 
and a sparkle in the water of these forest 
lakes, whose surface is still undisturbed, 
save by the splash of an occasional canoe 
of an Indian gliding across the sheeny sur- 
face. There is, too, a constantly changing 
panorama on a gigantic scale. Here there 
is a growth of small jack pine closely 
crowded together, there a forest of trees 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, with 
glimpses of water in between, bordered 
with thick masses of tamarack. Running 
streams and scores of lakes intersect the 
land ina thousand ways. There are few such 
tempting spots for the student of nature. 
The invalid, the camper, the canoeist, the 
lover of the forest in all its pristine loveli- 
ness can enjoy himself within its limits 
as he can in few other places in this coun- 
try. And no one who has visited the dis- 
trict ever leaves without expressing the 
wish and hope that it may be preserved 
intact ‘for the people. 

One of the chief charms of these lakes 
is the irregularity of their shore line. 
Around an arm of Leech Lake lie deep 
protecting forest-clad hills which rise with 
majestic effect. A little to the right 
stretch ten miles of narrows leading to 
the distant open water, whose shore line 
sinks beneath the horizon. Islands too 
abound. There are glorious stretches 
whose shores are wooded peninsulas on 
which are little log cabins and Indian 
tepees, with ancient trails leading through 
the wilderness where tradition says the 
fiercest battles between the Sioux and 
Chippewas were fought. At every bend 


of these lakes new vistas of shore and hill, 
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woodland or open meadow greet the explorer. 
With its clean, magnificent border of 
white pine, Cass Lake is one of nature’s 
gems. The trees on the south shore 
have been growing for a hundred years 
and extend to within a step or two of the 
beach. The lake is ten miles long and 
contains two wooded islands, the larger 
of which itself has a little lake called 
Helen nestling in its heart, and surrounded 
by timbered shores. The water of Cass 
Lake, which is remarkably pure, is shallow 
near the shore, making it an ideal place 
for bathing. Here can be breathed the 
purest of ozone. These splendid lakes 
with their inexhaustible supply of fish, 
the forests abounding in game, the ma- 
ples and poplars overhanging the shores 
of innumerable bays and rivulets, would 
prove a blessing to the sick and city worn, 
from all parts of our country. 

Among many desirable ends to be 
achieved by the establishment of a park 
at the headwaters of the Mississippi, that 
of a sanitarium is of surpassing impor- 
tance. The rare fitness of this region 
for the purpose is seen in its pine forests, 
saturating the atmosphere with their 
healing exhalations; and in the springs 
of pure water. Here the invalid, espe- 
cially the pulmonary consumptive, may 
find grateful shelter from chilling winds, 
and be made hopeful by the assurance 
that every breath he inhales is the vehicle 
of a medicinal remedy of reputed efficacy. 
It is remarkable as a testimony that tu- 
bercular disease of the lungs is very rare 
among the Indians who cling to their 
primitive mode of life. The healing agen- 
cies of this region hold out a promise of 
benefit to the neurasthenic, the over- 
worked and the city-tired. Under na- 
tional government, people could put up 
temporary shelters in the park and feel 
secure. The efficacy and curative value 
of large tracts of coniferous forests have 
been fully demonstrated by the large per- 
centage of cures in the Adirondack regions 
and in the pine forests of Georgia. 

The objection to using the land for a 
park, on the ground that the Indians will 
be deprived of their just rights, seems 
groundless. Many Indians have expressed 
themselves that while there have been 
grounds of complaint as to the estimating 
of pine lands on reservations, they would 
be satisfied to have this land paid for in 
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bulk by the government. That the late 
Bishop Whipple who labored so long among 
these Indians indorsed the park project is 
an indication of the sentiment of the 
Chippewas. Any movement which would 
drive the Indians from their home is to be 
deplored, for the land is theirs. They are 
the most interesting aboriginal inhabitants 
on this continent and should be protected; 
but should this park be determined on 
their villages could be visited and their 
handiwork would find a readier market. 
There would be plenty of room for the 
Indians and visitors; and another problem 
would be solved in the employment fur- 
nished the reservation Indians as guides 
for fishermen and tourists, who will desire 
to visit the abode of a preceding and per- 
haps a prehistoric race. 


This will be the only great park in the 
interior of the country, and it means much 
to the people of the United States and 
especially to every man, woman and child 
in the Mississippi valley. There is noth- 
ing impractical in the idea, and sentiment 
grows steadily in favor of it. It includes 
freshwater lakes whose shore line covers 
over five hundred miles, it holds its origi- 
nal population, its wild animals, and fish 
and birds. It is primeval nature, as God 
made it. No one can turn from these 
magnificent scenes without a prayer ‘in 
his heart that the hand of. commerce 
may be stayed, and the pristine beau- 
ties of this spot may be spared for 
the welfare of present, and, what is of 
yet greater consequence, of future genera- 
tions. 





A GRUESOME WAR DANCE 


A DEER-HUNTING EXPERIENCE 
By Ernest 


UR trouble all came from hiring the 
young Pawnee to carry in one of 
Arnold’s deer. 

We were camped in the thick willows on 
the Loup River between Timber Creek 
and the Cedar, and had been out three days. 
There was already considerable snow on 
the ground, more had fallen during the 
night, so that the walking was very bad. 

On the morning of that third day we 
sat at breakfast discussing means of bringing 
in the two deer which Arnold had killed the 
evening before. It was just then that this 
Indian came down the river and turned 
into our camp. 

As soon as we had hired him to carry in 
one of the deer we all set out together. 
After a long search Arnold found one of his 
deer where he had cached it in a snow-drift. 
The Indian promised to get into camp 
with it before dark. We went on for the 


other deer, which we found and undertock to 
carry to camp, packing it turn about. 
The snow was so deep that long before 
we got in we were so tired that we could 


AMONG THE PAWNEE INDIANS 
A. Gerrard 


carry the deer but a few rods at a time. 
However, we did finally get to camp at 
dark and there found three Indians waiting 
for us. The other deer had not arrived. 

While preparing supper we both threw 
our belts, knives and pistols upon the bed. 
After we had fed our visitors they told us 
that they were camped across the Cedar, 
up the Loup a very short distance. So 
after supper we decided to go with them and 
see if the Indian had gotten that far with 
our deer. We went without arms. 

There was no moon; but the stars and the 
snow-covered ground made it quite light. 
The ‘three Indians went ahead, breaking 
the trail, and we followed. They traveled 
very fast for some time; then they broke 
into a trot, which grew gradually faster and 
faster until we found it almost impossible 
to keep up with them. Finally we lost 
sight of them and began to suspect some- 
thing was wrong. However, we concluded 
to follow on. They could not hide their 
trail in the deep snow, and we could always 
find our way back to camp. 
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After a while one Indian struck for the 
hills, making a large trail, seemingly to lead 
us after him. The other two went on up 
the river. We were sure their camp was 
not in the hills, so we followed the two up 
the river. Soon another trail, also large, 
turned into the hills; but we followed the 
remaining man up the river. 

After a short distance the third trail 
turned into the hills. We stopped in the 
cold and the Sturlight to talk over the 
situation. Far away from over the hills 
came the shrill, whining wail of a lone 
coyote; then all was silent. 

What should we do? Evidently the 
Indians had not intended to take us to their 
camp. We were only the more determined 
to find it. For we were now satisfied that 
the Indian had stolen our deer and had 
taken it to the Pawnee encampment. 

We turned down to the river and went 
on the ice, where the walking was much 
better. The snow crunched under our 
stiff boots, the cold wind sighed past our 
ears, and the eddying flakes blew into our 
faces. The bright air was deliciously fresh, 
but on the snow-clad star-lit prairie nothing 
appeared to break the stilly whiteness, 
to tell us which way we should turn our 
footsteps. However, we traveled up the 
river several miles, until we were well tired 
out, and were about to give up the search, 
when we heard a far-distant muffled sound. 
Turning a bend in the river,we saw two glow- 
ing tents lit up with great fires within. 

The Indians were camped in the willows 
on the west side of the river. Between us 
was a large air rift in the river, kept open 
by the swift current. We found a long log 
which we threw across the dangerous hole. 
Then balancing carefully, we walked over. 
To have fallen meant 2 certain death under 
the ice. We found no trail, so we pushed 
the willows apart and crowded through. 
In the clearing we discovered several other 
tents, most of them seemingly deserted. 
The one nearest us was well lit up. Numer- 
ous moving shadows played on its side. 
Much talking and laughter came from it. 
We went to it, raised the flap, and stepped 
in. The noise and talk stopped instantly. 

The air was close and smelled of cooked 
meat. In the center a large fire roared. 
On it was a great boiling kettle of venison. 
We looked around. Each Indian had a 
rib of deer. A feast was on. We knew 
they were eating our deer. 
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After a time I asked, “Whose tepee is 
this?” A large fat Indian struck himself 
on the breast and said, “It is mine.” 

Arnold recognized him as Doctor big 
Bear, and shook hands with him. The 
other Indians then resumed their feast. 
He gave us seats near himself, and we asked 
about our deer. Big Bear admitted that it 
was our decr, explaining that it was all 
right about the deer, that he and Arnold 
were just like brothers. I told him he should 
bring the part of the deer not cooked, the 
hide, and a good blanket to our camp and it 
‘would be well. Otherwise we would go to 
the White Father (the Indian agent), who 
would send the thief and Rig Bear to 
Omaha in irons. 

The Doctor smiled,then he said in Pawnee, 
“Whose deer is it? Did you kill it?” 

I told him that Arnold killed the deer, but 
that we were hunting together as one man. 

The Doctor turned to Arnold, who 
could not understand Pawnee, and said 
in English, “ He-say-he-shoot-deer.” 

Nervously Arnold answered, “Yes, yes, 
he kill him, he shoot him.” 

I said to Arnold, “That will not do. 
They know I don’t know where the deer 
was. The boy told them you killed it.” 

Then in Pawnee, to the Indian, I said, 
“Speak straight out from your mouth. We 
are here; speak straight out.” 

He turned to Arnold and again said, 
“ He-say-he-kill——”’ 

I was angry. I hit him on the side of the 
jaw just hard enough to show him I meant 
business. The other Indians had been 
talking and eating. At this a sudden hush 
ran around the lodge. It should have: 
warned me. 

Again I said to the Doctor, “Speak 
straight out from your mouth. We are 
here. Speak out.” 

The old raseal kept quiet a moment; 
then, calling Arnold brother, said, “You 
come-last-year-my-camp-Florence. He-say 
he-shoot——” 

Hardly had his mouth closed when I hit 
him again. The blow twisted his head 
around sharply. Again the sudden hush 
ran round the lodge. 

Then the Doctor drew himself back, 
shoved his hand under his blanket, and 
said, “ Kit-te-ko Te-sho-dish,” 

I answered, “Yes, very mad.” 

He said, “ Perhaps you are looking for a 
fight,” 
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“Yes, looking for a fight,’ I said as I 
put my hand inside my breast, pretending 
to reach for a pistol. 

So we stood glaring at each other. All 
was still; no one moved. At last three bucks 
rose. One passed out; the others sat down. 
Again there was silence; every one anxiously 
expectant. 

Ere long, outside a squaw began a sing- 
song cry. Now her tones were low and 
mournful, low and mournful came the 
wail. Now it grew faster, faster and fiercer, 
ever more terrible. Revenge, defiance were 
her theme. Onward, upward hurried the 
wailing. 

The bucks moved uneasily. I asked 
them why she cried. I received no answer. 
All were silent. Then to a boy I shouted, 
“Why does she cry?” “Because you hit 
her man,” answered he, jumping up. 

At this all the Indians sprang to their 
feet. More Indians crowded into the 
tepee. They talked and gestured fiercely. 
The excitement was growing. Arnold and 
I stood back to back waiting. 

Some of the Indians began to move in 
and out still talking, still gesticulating. 
Soon a deer’s hindquarters were brought in 
and flung at my feet, then the hide, then the 
forequarters, then more meat. And the 
smell of blood was added to the stench of 
close air, cooked meat, and Indian sweat. 

I said to Arnold, “Say all. Tell them 
tobringitall. Fight fortime.” Then Iadded, 
“There are some red-hot irons in the 
big fire. We niust grab them, strike right 
and left, and break for liberty. We can get 
away before they realize what we have done.” 

“No, no,” he exclaimed. “We can’t do 
that. There are too many. Let me fix it.” 

The Indians had quieted down some, 
watching us, awaiting our next move. 
Arnold turned to the Doctor, took the 
rascal’s hand and said, “We are brothers, 
take the deer, it is wicked to fight.” 

The Indian smiled, and his beady eyes 
gleamed treacherously. 

Outside the war-song had begun again. 
More meat, cooked and uncooked, was 
hurried in and thrown at my feet. The 
excitement was swiftly growing. The In- 
dians moved around us in a circle, all 
muttering, all swaying their arms and 
their legs. ‘Soon the circle began to move. 
One Indian inside took up the war-song. 
Others joined in the wailing chant; the 
gruesome war-dance was on, 


We folded our arms and looked. about. 
As yet they were afraid to attack us. 

Round and round went the dance, faster 
ever faster. Fiercer and fiercer grew the 
song. Sweat began to stream down our 
faces. The air was hazy with smoke, and 
dust, and stench. It was hell. 

Then I thought swiftly and remembered 
that I knew Spotted Horse, one of the chiefs 
of this camp. Eagerly I looked for the 
young chief. He was not to be seen. I 
despaired. 

At last a young Indian came in. He 


, seemed to have just arrived at camp. I 


looked fixedly at him, until he seemed to 
be conscious of myself alone. Then in 
Pawnee I said, “Go tell Spotted Horse 
to come here. His white brother wishes to 
speak to him. Go.” The Indian immedi- 
ately raised the flap of the tepee and dis- 
appeared. 

Some of the dancers noticed this. The 
dancing quieted down. The leaders started 
after him. 

Then again Arnold said good-bye to the 
doctor and we started to go. A crowd 
immediately stepped in front of us. They 
pointed to the meat and gestured fiercely. 

We took our old positions, acting brave, 
though feeling dejected. Soon the leaders 
returned, and again the circle was formed. 
Wilder and faster the dancing grew. Round 
and round went the circle. More Indians 
crowded in. A squaw stirred the fire. It 
roared, and crackled, and long pointed red 
flames leaped into the dark air, lighting up 
the cruel faces. 

One Indian drew his knife, then another, 
and another. One left the surging circle 
and danced toward us, singing wildly, and 
slashing the air excitedly. 

“God; it’s hell!’ muttered Arnold. 

“We've got to grab those irons,” I said. 
“Are you ready?” 

Vien” 

“Tt’s our only chance.” 

“Let’s risk it.” 

“Ready!” Our muscles were tense for 
action. But just then I saw Spotted Horse’s 
head thrust into the tepee. “Wait!” I cried. 

Spotted Horse gazed about a second 
until his eye fell on us. Then he hurried in, 
flinging dancers right and left, elbowing his 
way straight to us. 

We each grasped one of his hands. He 
slyly smiled at our sighs of relief, and said, 
“ You-heap-bad-scare?”’ 
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“Yes,” I laughed nervously, “ heap bad.” 

The Indians quieted down quickly and one 
by one sneaked out of the tent. 

Spotted Horse led us to his tepee, and 
gave us seats with him on the raised part, 
which was covered with robes and blankets. 
I told him our trouble, and the cause of it. 
So he promised to bring us the deer and a 
good blanket the next day. We thanked 
him, shook hands, and started back to camp. 

Throughout the Indian village all was 
dark and quiet, not an Indian in sight. We 
hurried on silently for a mile; then, feeling 
mure secure, we began to talk over our nar- 
row escape. 

At our camp we found everything as we 
had left it. But we did not sleep much 
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that night. Early the next morning we 
heard Spotted Horse call. We looked out, 
and saw only an Indian pony some forty 
yards away. When we answered, the 
chief appeared from behind the pony. He 
unloaded the meat, cooked and uncooked, 
the deer’s hide, and a very poor blanket. 
Then he jumped on his horse, yelled good- 
bye, and started back. 

We laughingly cried after him, “Spot, oh, 
Spot! We said a good blanket!” 

He laughed, waved his hand, and galloped 
away. He knew we were glad enough to 
get off with even a poor blanket. 

That day the Indians moved on up the 
river. We stayed several days longer, and 
enjoyed our hunt without molestation. 


COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS OF PISTOLS 


By John Paul Bocock 


HE ancient and honorable right to 
bear arms encouraged the collection 
of rare and valuable weapons from 

the earliest times. The arms have changed, 
but collectors are quite as enthusiastic. They 
are far more learned than they were in the 
times when a man took captives “to his 
bow and spear.” The bows and spears of 
the conquered went to swell the collection 
of their captor, and the most successful war- 
rior soon came to have the best collection 
of arms. Jeweled or precious weapons 
were brought by the Crusaders from the 
East and inflamed not only the cupidity of 
the feudal chieftains, who saw them intro- 
duced for the first time into the armories 
of European castles, but also excited the 
ambition of the armorers, who formed im- 
portant personages in the train of these 
feudal knights. Before very long the gold- 
smiths and silversmiths of Spain and Italy 
were at work inlaying sword hilts and fire- 
lock barrels, with such success that some 
of the great ones of the craft could afford 
to spend months of patient skill upon the 
barrels or the butts of a pair of daggs. 
Precious arms of this description are found 
in the collections of some of the Americans 





mentioned in this article; notably those 
of Dr. James Brown Thornton of Boston, 
and Mr. Giovanni Morosini of New York. 
Each collector has his own point of view 
and from that coign of: vantage decides 
whether or not he desires to add to his 
collection the odd pieces he hears of, now 
and then, from queer shops, in far-off cities, 
in auction houses, or perhaps of junk 
dealers near his very doors. There is a 
guild of collectors and a chain of shons, 
mostly on side streets and in remote locali- 
ties, in almost all the cities of the United 
States, from which word goes out to the 
notable men in that specialty of bargains 
to be had. 

In Philadelphia Mr. W. Stokes Kirk, 
in Pittsburg Mr. J. H. Johnston, in Brook- 
lyn Mr. J. J. Dimock, in Rosemont, Pa., 
Mr. Francis W. Breuil, have notable col- 
lections. Mr. Morosini’s armory at River- 
dale-on-the-Hudson has absorbed many 
thousand dollars and horne witness to the 
loving expenditure of much taste and 
labor. Dr. James Brown Thornton, in 
Boston, has what seems to be the most com- 
plete collection of hand weapons in the 
United States. Major Charles C. Foster 
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A collection of American pistols, by W. Stokes Kirk of Philadelphia, showing almost every small arm issued 
to the troops of the U. S. from 1776 to the present day. There are 408 varieties of pistols and revolvers, of 
which 120 are shown in this photograph, many of them having come into Mr. Kirk’s possession from the descend- 
ants of the soldiers who carried the arms on the battlefield. 

Many of the small percussion pistols introduced about 1836 and continued until 1868 are shown here, from 
the manufacture of Derringer, Allen & Thurber, Colt, Remington, Whitney, Allen & Wheelock, the Manhattan 
Arms Co., Butterfield, Mavnard and others. The U. 8. pistols of official issue date from 1808 to 1834 in flint- 


locks and from 1845 to 1852 in percussion locks. 


of Cambridge, Mass., a retired surgeon of 
the United States Army, has a complete 
assortment of the various flint-locks used 
in the army service. Mr. Francis Banner- 
man of New York has become the owner of 
at least two distinct collections, made with 
care; the one by Lieutenant Garvin of the 
New York Fire Department, and the other 
by a gentleman of Philadelphia, who con- 
soled his bachelor leisure by collecting 
pistols and then married a lady who could 
not bear a firearm in the house—which 
compelled him to part with his ante-nupt al 
pets. Mr, C, Murray Ogilvy has a small 


collection in Montreal, mainly of beauti- 
fully finished Scotch pieces which came to 
this country in the last century. Captain 
J. Len Ballard and Captain M. T. Long of 
Kentucky are the owners of small but unique 
collections of pistols, each of which has a 
story of its own. General Cassius M. 
Clay of the same State—in which, by the 
way, the recipes for shooting a pistol and 
making a burgoo are handed down, hand in 
hand, as it were, in the very oldest families 
—has another collection, attempts to photo- 
graph which for the purposes of this article 
have been unsuccessful. General Clay pre- 
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(a) Blunderbuss pistol; brass barreled; bell-mouthed. 
(b) Carved and inlaid wheel-lock; from the collection of Dr. James Brown Thornton of Boston. 


fers to keep his weapons where they can be 
used at short notice. 

Dr. Reginald H. Sayre of New York, 
whose skill with the revolver and practical 
knowledge of that most useful development 
of the pistol resulted in his election to the 
presidency of the United States Revolver 
Association, has a number of beautiful 


pistols in which he takes a pardonable pride. 
In fact, there seems no limit to the number 
of collectors, or to their :nodesty. 

An instance of the born collector who 
develops in out-of-the-way places is Mr. 
W. A. Hatch of South Columbia, New York, 
who began some years ago to fancy odd 
pieces of china and while looking them up, 

















Knife and hatchet pistols, archaic types, from the collection of Dr. Thornton, 
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Government for 500 
horse pistols has been 
dearly prized by all fan- 
ciers of American arms. 

Dr. Thornton’s array 
of hand weapons in his 
Boston residence is not 
excelled by that of any 
collector on the Ameri- 
can continent. The doc- 
tor takes pains—and 
pleasure—in visiting at 
intervals the collections 
of his competitors and 
friends and has been 
largely instrumental in 
establishing that chain 
of collectors’ headquar- 
ters in which the guild 
are wont to look for 
prizes. His pistols, of 
which some excellent 
photographs are repro- 
duced, number about 
375, without duplicates 
and constitute an extra- 
ordinarily complete and 
valuable collection. The 
illustrations show a 
number of its prize 
pieces. The connoisseur 
will delight in the beau- 
tiful double-barreled 
flints, two of them with 
superposed barrels. The 
only pair of all-metal 


Group of American cartridge pistols from the collection of John Paul Bocock, flint-lock double pistols 


showing: A, the earliest type of Smith & Wesson revolver; B, the Schofield 
smith & Wesson; C, the “Spanish”? Smith & Wesson; D, the Hammond bull- 


I have yet discovered 


dog; E, the Remington single-shot army pistol; F and G, Remington derringers. came to me through 


in remote farm houses, would happen now 
and then upon curious old pistols, Queen 
Anne muskets, and even flint-lock pieces 
which went out in the Forty-five and still 
have G. R. and a coronet distinctly marked 
on their locks. From collecting china, Mr. 
Hatch soon got to collecting pistols, a habit 
which, when once formed, can only be ex- 
tirpated by the surgeon’s knife or some 
anti-germ virus not yet discovered. In 
this way he was enabled a few years ago 


to secure such a unique trophy as a pair 


of flint-lock duelling pistols made in the 
United States by the first American pistol 
maker, 8. North of New Berlin, Connecticut, 
whose output since that day in 1813 when 
he got a contract from the United States 


Valerien Gribayédoff 
from an auction sale at the Hotel Drouot 
some years ago. They were chased steel 
from butt to muzzle, with cannon barrels. 
Dr. Thornton’s have handles of carved and 
inlaid wood. The quaint daggs, with their 
square butts, and belt hooks to support 
them at the waist before the days of hol- 
sters, photographed in the Thornton group 
of three, are almost worth a journey to 
Boston to see. 

Major Charles C. Foster has made in 
Cambridge a complete collection of the 
pistols and revolvers, carbines, rifles, mus- 
kets and swords, which have been adopted 
either definitely or tentatively in the 
United States Army. This of itself is a 
selection of which the historic study is 

















Match-lock and other rare pistols, from the collection of Francis W. Breuil of Rosemont, Pa., who owns a 
match-lock arquebus traced back to Pizarro, and has r:nsacked the towns of Spanish-America for specimens. 

A, is a Japanese match-lock, silver inlaid; B, Japanese match-lock, improved Dragon inlaid; C, Ketland & 
Co., duelling pistol; D, Swedish holster pistol, Medinger, Stockholm; E, Blunderbuss pistol, brass barreled, 
Bond, London; F, Belt pistol, Bond, Cornhill. 

















Valuable pair of wheel-lock pistols with carved handles, from the collection of Dr. Thornton. The wheel- 
lock was the type immediately preceding the flint-lock. Wheel-lock pistols are rare and costly. 
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Comprehensive group of American flint-locks from 
the collection of Major Charles C. Foster of Cambridge, 
Mass., who is an authority on the evolution of the pis- 
tol in the United States. 


profitable alike to the artificer and the col- 
lector. The efforts made by the United 
States, since the first contract for flint-lock 
single-shot horse-pistols was given out in 
1813, to arm the troops—cavalry, infantry, 
artillery and marines, with an appropriate 
pistol, have been varied and eventful. All 
sorts of experiments have been tried and 
scores of different types adopted and dis- 
varded. An instance in point is the Scho- 
field pattern of the Smith & Wesson 
revolver which was made by that well-known 
firm of manufacturers after a suggestion by 
Major-General Schofield, U. 8S. A., but 
was later on discarded in favor of the 
Colt. Comparatively recently, however, 
all the weapons of this type on hand in the 
armories of the United States were, accord- 
ing to the custom in such cases, sold at 
auction to the highest bidder, and the 
Schofield Smith & Wesson, like so many 
of its predecessors—all good weapons for 
the time—passed out of history and became 
a curio. Major Foster has just secured 
to the completion of his collection—and his 
happiness—a United States Mounted Infan- 
try revolver, with the letters “U.S.M.I.” 
engraved on the cylinder. That is another of 
the rare weapons now prized by collectors, 
once issued by the Government to arm a 
special branch of the service, and already 
so difficult to obtain, even by those who do 
not hesitate to pay, that its very existence 
is denied by some. Very few have seen 
the piece. 

The pride of Dr. Reginald H. Sayre’s 
small arms is a pair of pistols, each one and a 
half inches long, chased with gold and set 
with rubies. Their triggers fly out, when 
the hammer is raised, being for the rest of the 
time invisible in the small niche on the under 
side of the lock made for that purpose. 
The powder flask from which they are loaded 
is just ? of an inch in length, and the whole 
outfit is complete with tiny bullet moulds 
and cap box in a leather case 2} inches long. 
That, of course, is a curio as such things go. 
Of the Sayre collection, however, the 
choicest piece to the expert is the flint-lock 
revolver shown in the illustration, made 
by Dolep, in London, long before the days 
when the percussion cap came into the world 
of arms as a revelation of usetulness. The 
Dolep “revolver” demonstrates that there 
has been as little novelty in firearms as in 
anything. When the percussion lock re- 
ceived the addition, in the days of our 
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Daniel Boone’s flint-lock, 
now the property of Capt. 
J. Len Ballard, of Rich- 
mond, Ky. The pistol— 
from which the wooden 
grip has rotted away—w: s 
dug up on the site of the 
cabin where Daniel and 
his brother Squire Boone 
camped, in 1772, at House 
Cove, in Madison County, 
about 16 miles from Rich- 
mond, near Blue Lick 
Knob, afterwards the pro- 
perty of Captain Ballard’s 
grand.ather. Here Squire 
Boone erected a huge stone 
monument, cut his name 
and the date, 1774, deep 
into it, and for 118 years 
this rude limestone pillar 
stood as a silent and lone- 


A group of rare early A’ 
who made 50C horse pistols for the government in 1813. 
subsequently, with the other flint-lock arms in the government armories, altered by Act of Congress to pereussion 
lock. Next in the group is the North flint-lock of 1818, and 
cussion. From the collection of Mr. Bocock. 



































ly reminder of the early 
and perilous days of the 
‘“‘Dark and Bloody 
Ground.” ‘This stone was 
dug up and_ hauled by 
oxen to Richmond and 
presented to the County 
by Capt. Len Ballard about 
1892. It stands in the 
court yard surrounded by 
an iron fence, and last 
summer Miss Helen Gould, 
of New York, paused to 
have a photograph of it 
taken. ‘The flint is still in 
place and the pistol is 
loaded, the leaden bullet 
being plainly visible. never 
having been discharged 
since it was dug from its 
resting place. 


merican horse pistols, made by the first official American pistol.maker, S. North, 
They were flint-locks, of the type shown on the left, 


next the flint-locks of 1821 and 1828 altered to per- 
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Three flint-locks from Dr. Thornton’s collection; the upper two are a pair of sash-pistols, showing the belt 
hook; beautifully inlaid; the butt is cut square, after the pattern known as the dagg. 


grandfathers, of a revolving cylinder made 
by Samuel Colt, the immediate value of the 
discovery was recognized all over the world 
and the Colt patents in the late thirties 
were issued just as freely in Great Britain 
as here. Dr. Sayre’s flint-lock shows that 
there were gunsmiths cunning enough 
many years before Colt to adjust a multi- 
ple charge chamber to the old complicated 
flint mechanism. But the Dolep weapon 
remained simply a curiosity, and found its 
way into an ash heap: whereas the utility 
of the Colt invention as an improvement 
on the old single-fire flint-lock and percus- 
sion lock enabled him to sell between 
January 1, 1856, and December 30, 1865, 
554,283 of these American revolvers, to-day 
recognized everywhere as a happy combi- 
nation of the useful and the. forceful. 

In the collection now in the Hartford 
Atheneum, which was made by a hard- 
fisted boniface in a small New England 
city, because he saw that the display of fire- 
arms attracted wayfarers to his tavern, 


and which is, in the number of its pieces 
and the curious diversity of their patterns, 
one of the most extraordinary, there is a 
magazine flint-lock rifle. This is well known 
to experts in firearms as the Cookson gun, 
made by John Cookson, in London, in the 
days of Good Queen Bess, before the Span- 
ish Armada sailed up the channel to de- 
struction. Cookson may have had some- 
thing of the same idea, in 1560 that Colt 
had in 1836—when he received from the 
United States Government an order for 
1,000 pistols with “a rotating cylinder 
containing several chambers, all of which 
discharge through one barrel.” Cookson’s 
magazine rifle had a capacity for ten rounds, 
“all of which discharged through one 
barrel,” but Cookson could not bring 
his piece into practical use and Colt did. 
So the name of Cookson passed from the 
earth until his gun turned up as a curio 
in the tavern, whose collection of arms 
finally outgrew its limits and had to find 
an abiding place in a public building at 
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The double-barreled flint-lock pistol here shown is in the collection of Dr. Reginald H. Sayre, of New York. 
It was made by Walker, London; the butt is chased and inlaid with silver. The button on the side of the lock 
turns one vent in ‘the pan, together with the powder inclosed, so that it does not connect with the barrel Each 
barrel may thus be fired by itself, without the necessity of repriming. The rings back of the hammer and over 
the trigger guard are merely the photogr: upher’s mounting and no part of this beautiful arm, which is almost 
a duplicate of the pistols marked B, with a coronet, which were sold recently at 13 Wellington St., Strand, London, 
in the auction of Byroniana. 














Group of characteristic pistols from the collection of Mr. J. J. Dimock, of Brooklyn. A, isa flint-lock duelling 
piece, made by ‘‘ Walklate, London,” about 14 inches long and of the type used by Aaron Burr when he killed 
Alexander Hamilton at Weehawken. ‘he tip of the pistol is ivory and the butt is silver trimmed. B, isa 
poacher’s pistol of about 1848; C, is a curious flint-lock made by Calderwood, Dublin, about 50 caliber. D, 18 
a unique American monitor-type arm, made by C. B. Allen, at Springfield, Mass., after Cochran’s patent about 
1837 or 38; E, is a gold frame superimposed pan flint-lock, five inches long, made by Barnet & Son, London. 
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wheel-locks, upon the orna- 
mentation of which small 
fortunes were spent. 

Mr. J. Charles Davis of 
Lawrence, L. I., has a num- 
ber of revolvers of different 
patterns, several rare flint- 
lock pistols and a fine speci- 
men of the earliest percus- 
sion pistol made in the 
United States, by Allen. Mr. 
John §S. Humes of Jersey 
Shore, Pa., has some well- 
selected pistols. The Clerk 
of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Providence has 
spent a good deal of time and 
money on his collection. 

In his recent review 
of the art of “War,’ 
Sir Charles Dilke expresses 
doubt “whether in future 
wars”’ it will be possible “to 
employ cavalry on the field 
of battle,” and thereby im- 








_ Double-barreled, super-posed flint-locks, from Dr. 


lection. 


Hartford, where it remains a monument to 
the opportunities of a day now past. 

The strong features of Mr. Dimock’s 
collection are indicated in the picture. 
The student of pistol mechanism will note 
the odd grip characteristic of the game- 
keeper’s pistol, with its deer’s head inset 
in ivory, and the unique “monitor” re- 
volver, as it is called for lack of a better 
name, which is an example of perverted 
ingenuity. The scheme of a_ revolving 
turret, or “deck,” pierced by pistol barrels, 
with a percussion cap to fire each from below, 
does not commend itself in small arms. 

The salient specimens in the group 
shown from the collection of Mr. Francis 
W. Breuil of Rosemont, Pa., are the two 
Japanese match-lock pistols—much rarer 
than match-lock guns. Mr. Breuil swam 
out from Nagasaki to his ship at anchor, 
a half mile off shore, with these pieces in 
his belt. The match-lock pistols of Europe 
—the first modification of the crude tube 
with a touch-hole, for a match to be applied 
by hand, as shown from Dr. Thornton’s 
collection—-were not nearly so graceful in 
outline as the Japanese forms. In Europe 
they were superseded very quickly by the 


plies a doubt of the yseful- 


Thornton’s col- ness of the pistol. The auto- 


matic pistol invented by Colt 

and now proven to be an 
effective weapon at 500 yards, firing a shot 
a second, with smokeless powder, must 
be taken into account in the wars of the 
future. No artillery battery need fear 
a rush by either cavalry or infantry if 
individually armed with these automatics. 
For infantry and cavalry officers’ sidearms, 
the new piece seems as long a step ahead 
as the Colt “Dragoon” six-shooter was in 
the Indian fights in Texas over the single- 
barreled percussion-cap sidearm of the 
Lowmoor type. Yet the Colt arms, in all 
their varieties, have actually marked the 
successive developments of small arms in 
the United States, for a half century, with 
a patient skill and clever initiative which 
have not yet received the scientific recog- 
nition they deserve. Of all the machines 
devised by American ingenuity, the revol- 
ver is one of the most perfect. It is the 
most compact, least likely to get out of 
order and most useful of all the small me- 
chanisms. There is no other that can be 
compared to it. Even the Red men in the 
frontier wars learned how to improvise or 
duplicate the parts of a Colt, not to speak 
of their adroitness in using it from the back 
of a mustang ! 




































































> NEVER HESITATED NOR SLACKENED.” 


CHASED BY THE 


“WHITE WOLF 


OF THE NORTH” 


By Edwyn Sandys 


E were in the caribou country. 

Far north, wrapped in his white 

shroud, lay Mistassini sleeping 

through the long white silence until Wa- 
Wa called him. Nearer, to the left, lay the 
Big Flat Water drowsing under a_ pallid 


coverlid a fathom thick. Over all sprung 


an arch of mysterious gray that seemed to 
draw in and narrow slowly, silently, stead- 
ily, while we looked. Far as we could see, 
stretching in one soundless cordon until 
they dwindled in the distance to mere 
mounds, stood what had been sturdy coni- 
fers. Now they were tents—drear domes 
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of death they seemed, pitched there by the 
army of the Arctic for a bitter bivouac. 


We stood before the small cabin and 
looked eastward. No sign of the sun 
although he had been up an hour. Some- 


where behind the sad gray veil he was shin- 
ing with the wonderful brilliancy of the 
North, but that day he would cast no velvet 
shadows for us. 

“Well, wot ye tink?” inquired Joe. 

I hardly knew what to say. Something 
in the feel of the air, in the pervading gray- 
ness counselled caution, yet here was the 
last day of my leave and as yet the twelve- 
gauge had not spoken to the game I par- 
ticularly wanted—the ptarmigan in its full 
winter plumage. 

Joe waited with all the patience of the 
Indian cross which browned his skin and 
blackened his long, straight hair. What 
he thought of the prospect did not matter, 
nor would he tell—his kind never do until 
after it is all over. All he wanted out of 
me was a decision one way or the other. 
If I said “Go,” he would lead away north 
without a word of comment; if I said “No,” 
he would merely go into the cabin and lie 
and smoke. Perhaps toward night he 
might say “We’d best gone.” He was a 
picturesque looking tramp in the gay garb 
of the lumberman. How much he had on 
underneath I could only guess, but it was 
quite enough to spoil the outline of what 
was naturally a beautiful, lean, strong 
figure. On his head, six feet from his heels, 
was a shocking bad hat, a black felt he had 
picked up somewhere. Bad as it was it 
stuck on and shaded his eyes. His long 
hair protected his ears and that was sufficient. 
Only his small, narrow feet were Indian. 
They were hidden in as pretty a pair of 
moceasins as I had seen. But a glance at 
his face told the story. Somewhere not 
far back in Joe’s pedigree lay the cross, and 
in this case the blending of the blood of the 
indomitable voyageur with that of the 
redskin had produced a grand man—game, 
untiring, wizard of woodland, a child till 
the hot blood was roused; an Indian when 
the devil was unchained. 

For a few moments I hesitated. If I 
could only translate the flash of the wonder- 
ful aboriginal eyes or guess what lay behind 
the mystical bronze mask—but that was 
Once more my eyes turned 
The grayness seemed a trifle 


impossible. 
northward. 


paler, and a puff of air, keen as if from the 
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very Pole, met me. “Looks like snow— 
too cold to snow,” I muttered, then added 
louder: 

“We'll try it.” 

The black eyes twinkled an instant with 
an indescribable flash, then he turned into 
the cabin. As I followed I heard him give 
utterance to a peculiar low grunt, which 
might have meant anything or nothing. 
I would have given something to have been 
able to translate it, for beyond question 
my decision had raised or lowered his esti- 
mation of my woodcraft and general quali- 
fications. I acquired wisdom later. 

Within five minutes we were ready. Joe 
had carefully watched the flask, sandwich, 
shells and tobacco go into my pockets, and 
again had grunted softly when I examined 
my matchbox. Then without a word he 
led the way on the creaking netted shoes 
which alone rendered walking a possibility. 
He was a mighty pacemaker. Snowshoeing 
is the hardest of hard work and Joe certainly 
showed me all there was in it. Before 
half a mile had been covered he had me 
fumbling with mittenless hand at the un- 
ruly button at my throat, and by the time 
a mile lay behind my forehead was damp 
in spite of an air that nipped like a mink- 


trap. At length we reached the edge of a 
tongue of fir-woods where Joe paused. 


Before, spread a mile-broad open where 
some old fire had bitten to the bone. In 
summer this was an artistic expanse of 
lichened rocks with low, lean scrub between, 
now it spread like a frozen sea with stiffened 
billows half-buried in purest snow. For 
minutes he stood while his eyes scanned 
every yard of white from his feet to the 
irregular skyline. 

“Mebbe car’boo,”’ he muttered, as he 
rolled his eyes toward a slight depression 
which I should have passed by. Then he 
stooped and thrust his hand into the snow. 

“Big bull—old,’” was all the comment 
he made as he straightened and again led 
the way. 

Evidently the open had no attraction 
for him, for he swung off to the right keep- 
ing along the edge of the cover. Here what 
breeze there was had full sweep and _ it 
nipped keenly at the nose, cheeks and chin. 
Already my heavy mustache was burdened 
with ice and a certain caution about breath- 
ing had developed. But Joe did not ap- 
pear to bother about trifles like that, al- 
though his bronzed face did show a warmer 
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color. His steady, remorseless gait never 
changed and the rear view of him suggested 
that he was apt to go on till spring. Nor 
was the shoeing easy. The old snowshoer 
will understand what the conditions meant, 
and while I was in very fair form and no 
mean performer across country, I thoroughly 
realized that there was an iron man ahead. 


This, too, while merely following a pace- - 


maker—a very different matter from lead- 
ing. 

It was perhaps an hour later when he 
halted and blew a great cloud of steam 
from his lips. I understood, and at once 
produced the flusk and poured him a fair 
measure into the metal cup. The good 
stuff fairly fell into him—but an Indian’s 
an Indian. 

“You no take?” he queried, while a 
surprised expression flitted across the chasm 
which had entombed his share. 

“Bad for eyes—snow bad enough now,” 
I retorted, as I put away the flask, for 
Joe’s eyes seemed to say that if I didn’t 
intend to take any, he might as well have 
my share. But that was not in order. 

Instead of moving forward, he smiled 
and pointed at the snow. “Thur,” was 
all he said. 

I looked and saw one, two, three—a 
dozen tiny trails, as though elfin snow- 
shoers had passed that way. They were 
queer little tracks, roundish, indistinct, 
running in single lines, the rear rim of one 
almost overlapping the fore rim of another. 
Never had I beheld the like. By the size 
of them their makers should have been of 
considerable weight, yet they barely dented 
the snow. Their arrangement was grouse- 
like, and in a moment I had it. Nothing 
but the wonderful snowshoe foot of the 
ptarmigan could leave a trail like that. 

“Snow-grouse—white—eh?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“Fresh—where *bouts?” I continued. 

“Look—look lot,” he replied. 

A twinkle in his eye warned me that I 
had better be mighty careful and I felt 
certain he had already seen the birds. 
But where? Standing perfectly still I first 
scanned the snowy trees. Nothing there. 
Then, remembering the ways of the quail 
and the many times I had detected birds 
upon the ground ahead of the dogs, I began 
a close scrutiny of the snow a few yards 
ahead. Presently a shiny ebon point caught 
my eye, then a dull point equally black— 
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then, as if my eyes had suddenly become 
properly focused—-I made out the soft white 
pigeon-like form of a ptarmigan crouched 
upon the snow. Then another and another 
showed until I could plainly see seven birds 
in all. They were from about eight to ten 
yards distant and as motionless as so many 
snowballs which they greatly resembled. 

My right hand rose slowly to my frosted 
chops, teeth seized the point of the heavy 
mitten and the bare hand slipped forth 
and closed upon the grip. In five seconds 
the steaming hand felt the nip of the air 
and the apparently red-het touch of metal. 


_ Then I let the mitten fall from my mouth. 


Purr-r-whir-r-burr-r!_ The white forms 
rose something like quail, but lacking the 
hollow thunder and impetuous dash of the 
brave brown bird. Even as the gun leaped 
to shoulder I realized that the white ghosts 
were not going so fast, but true to old quail 
training, the trigger finger worked as though 
dense cover was only two yards instead of 
a mile away. The first bird stopped— 
shattered—within twenty-five yards, and 
the second, not more than five yards beyond 
its mate. Joe grunted like a bull moose, 
then dashed ahead, and I chuckled as I 
remembered that this was the first time 
he had seen a “squaw-gun” in action. 
But, instead of going direct to the birds, 
he chased on with long strides to a point 
sixty odd yards beyond, and _ stooping, 
picked up a third ptarmigan which had 
managed to get into line with the second. 
This he triumphantly retrieved. Beauti- 
ful snowy things they were with the cold 
white sparks powdering their spotless cover- 
ing and sticking to the hairlike texture of 
the poor little snowshoes. Two were per- 
fect for mounting and even the shattered 
one might, with extra care, be saved. So 
far, so good. I had killed my own speci- 
mens and added a new bird to the score of 
the veteran twelve-gauge. 

I pocketed the birds, broke the gun, put 
in fresh shells and, on the strength of an easy 
but clean kill, produced the flask. As Joe 
took his dose, I noticed his face. Instead 
of the customary grin, it showed grave and 
solemn as an owl’s. Thesparkle of the eye, 
too, was missing and when the sight of a 
drink didn’t make Joe’s optics gleam some- 
thing surely was amiss. 

“You foller dem?” he tersely queried, as 
I made a significant motion. I was some- 
what astonished. 
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“Bad luck—kill dem—look dur!”’ 

Something in his voice startled me and 
my eyes flashed northward whither his long 
arm pointed. 

Under great stress a man sometimes thinks 
of whimsical things. What I thought was 
“T’ve killed three pups of the North Pole 
and here’s the whole d—d Arctic Circle 
coming south to see about it!” 

Rolling steadily down, like snowy surf 
mountains high, came a squall the like of 
which I had never seen. One glance was 
sufficient. The white mass seemed thick 
enough for good shoeing and the way in 
which its deadly advance blotted out the 
landscape was absolutely terrifying. Under 
such a downfall a trail would not show for 
a minute. 

“Come—quick!” said Joe as he turned 
and the gleam of his wild eyes was a solemn 
warning. 

I have run in a snowshoe steeplechase 
over rough country, have staggered home 
beaten and cooked to a turn after one of 
those desperate efforts which fool men will 
make for a pewter mug, a cheer and some 
woman’s smile. I have been “butchered 
to make a Roman holiday” on sliding 
seat, steel blades, spiked shoon and other 
modern refinements, while shrill voices rang 
and dainty thumbs turned down (they all 
despise a loser!) ; I have been guilty of that 
crime of blunders, getting into the “gym” 
arena with the wrong man, but of all the 
bucketings ever I got, Joe gave me the 
worst! Peace to his ashes—he was a 
scared Indian and he had no better sense! 

Only those who have chased a smoke- 
tanned fire-water worshipper on snowshoes 
about two jumps ahead of a blizzard can 
understand. I knew that he knew the trail 
and I vowed that if he lost me it was my 
fault. All I could see was his dim back 
rising and falling in mighty effort—then 
we ran for it in dead earnest. No picking 
the way—no anything but chase—chase— 
chase. He never hesitated nor slackened 
and all the while the snow thickened and 
the wind shouted louder and louder at the 
deathsong. At last, with a roar and a wild 
horizontal rush of snow, the full strength 
of the storm struck us. Then we heard 
the true howl of the White Wolf of the 
North as the men in igloos hear it when the 
sea solidifies. Mercifully it was at our 
backs—any other point would have meant— 
but there’s cold comfort in that! I knew 
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that if Joe once got out of sight I might be 
found frappéd when the springtime came; 
and the winters are long on the north shore. 
Besides I had things to attend to later, my 
people to see, and my ptarmigan to mount, 
so I chased on. And ever before me was 
the snowy back, ever in my ears the White 
Wolf’s howl, and in my breast the tortured 
engine pumping to bursting strain. I cursed 
the hampering clothes and the buttons that 
seemed ever drawing tighter; the thongs 
that cut deep now and the nets that had 
to be swung true while they felt like lead 
to the feet. 

At last came the blessed “second wind,” 
and none too soon for it found me rocking. 
The snow-padded back was ten yards ahead 
now, rising and falling with the same old 
motion. Ever and anon a savage swirl 
would hide it in a blur of white, but I was 
going easier and felt I could close the gap 
at will. Presently it vanished, and on the 
instant of its disappearance I realized my 
danger and spurted vigorously. Before I 
had time to think Joe was again in view 
and I mentally vowed that not for my life 
would I let him out of my sight. Indian- 
like he had no idea of halting or looking 
round to see how I fared. I was to follow— 
if I failed to do so, that was my affair. 
When an Indian gets scared he’s the worst 
scared thing imaginable; and Joe was going 
to the cabin by the shortest route. If I 
failed to make it, he’d hunt for me—after 
the weather cleared. 

Through the roar and the whine and the 


icy fog of it all we pounded ahead. First 
a faint uneasy dread took hold of me. Did 
Joe know whither he was drifting? Had 


his instinct for the once failed? We seemed 
to have covered an awfully long route. 
Then another and worse fear came. I was 
getting tired. No mistake about that. No 
one knew better than I what the muscles 
of each leg were complaining of. No tem- 
porary loss of wind this time, but genuine 
exhaustion. One quarter of a mile more, 
if we had to go so far, and I’d be done so 
brown that a bake-oven couldn’t tan me 
more. 

What then? I’d follow the trail far as 
I could, then curl up. I had the flask and 
the infernal ptarmigan—d—— the ptarmi- 
gan. And I'd live on them for two days any 
way. But the cold—Oh! yes, the cold— 
well it would freeze me stiffer than the 
North Pole in twenty minutes and then— 
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a rasp of a twig across my cold nose startled 
and hurt me so that I noticed I was running 
into cover. The edge of the woods! Yes 
and there was Joe’s track and Joe himself 
just ahead. 

In ten minutes we were at the cabin. 
Fifteen minutes later we had got rid of 
snowy outer garb and had looked upon some- 
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thing red and oh! so welcome. Presently 
Joe raised his drawn face from his hands 
and sald: 

“Bad to kill dem white snowbird. But 
you good—run like bull moose—else los!” 

I muttered something, I’d hate to say 
what, for my eyes were closing in utter 
weariness. 


A WILD HORSE DRIVE 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


By Col. John F. Hobbs 


HE waiting stockmen had scarcely 
passed friendly greetings with the 
squad which had ridden up from 

Emu Creek, when a cloud of black dust 
pushed itself around the bend and across 
the road at the turn, and two big horses 
shot out of it into the straight. 

‘It’s a bolt!” shouted some. 

‘‘No—it’s a race. Give ’m the road! 
It’s them two chestnuts settling the match 
made up at Carmichael’s,” cried others. 

The thump, thump, thump on the level, 
black prairie indicated the earnestness of 
the contest, and along came the two horses 
like a physical cyclone. With a snort and 
whish they shot past the waiting crowd, 
who mingled a yell with the dust as they 
passed. 

The cloud had barely cleared behind 
them when the chestnuts cantered back 
and were joined by the incongruous jumble 
of hackneys, cobs and piebalds of all sorts, 
the mounts of the stockmen gathered for 
the brumby drive, at which half the country 
side was expected. 

“What is the exact nature of a brumby 
drive?” asked Burnaby, a newcomer, of 
one of the older men. 

“It’s a sort o’ rough horse frolic for us 
bush coves,” the bushman explained po- 
litely, and seeing that the stranger did not 
understand, he continued: “MclIntyre’s 
leased the Range from the gove’nment. 
It’s wild crown lands on th’ maps, an’ them 
flats an’ scrubs is full o’ brumbys, which 
’re a no-bred sort o’ wild horses that no one 
don’t know how they got here. That ain’t 


no matter; they’re here, an’ the beggars 
got to be shifted, or the whole range’s no 
good f’r stock breedin’. So Mac’s goin’ 
t’round ’em up an’ drive ’em out. That’s 
th’ meanin’ o’ this gatherin’ o’ hands at 
Carmichael’s. D’ye understand?” 

“ Are there many to drive out?” 

“Many! there’re more ’an a thousand 
over there in th’ scrub, an’ Mac has th’ 
gov’ment contrac’ t’ scrub up th’ lot. We 
coves’ll make a clean job ’f the Goomburra, 
Joudaryan, an’ Yandilla boundary riders 
come in. An’ ’f them Gumbungee blokes 
hear o’ this drive they’ll muster down there 
too with their houn’s, an’ guns—well, 
there'll be racin’, an’ shootin’, enough t’ 
satisfy even ‘Old Tipperary.’ You keep 
yr eyes op’n an’ y’r mouth shut ’n you'll 
have no rows to settle afterwards.” 

An hour later the company turned the 
southern nose of the mountain and can- 
tered up to the general meeting-place. 
From this point they circled east and west, 
bending north, because brumbys come 
down out of the hills to graze toward the 


‘creek in the early morning, and by one 


they return to the shades of the dense woods 
where they remain during the parching 
hours of the afternoon sun. 

“Now,” said McCurdy, whom MclIn- 
tyre had engaged to command, ‘‘let’s see. 
There are nearly one hundred of us, an’ we 
should yard a good mob out’r that lot if 
they’re down in force. It’s been pretty dry, 
and they’ve got t’ make th’ creek and back. 
It’s now after ten o’clock. It’s a good two 
miles ’round t’ Womba paddock, an’ three 
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more t’ th’ range. It’ll take some care- 
ful ridin’, mates, an’ ticklish work, t’ keep 
th’ mob from breakin’ through. Hol’ ’em 
steady, an’ hol’ ’em t’gether. If they 
breaks, an’ the leaders ain’t turned, ‘Old 
Nick’ ’imself couldn’t stay th’ break they’ll 
make for them hills, an’ th’ jig’ll be up 
f’r a couple o’ weeks, ’ntil th’ scare’s out’r 
them.” 

Jollity had ceased; a dead, earnest calm 
settled in its place. The noisy, hilarious 
crowd of an hour before had settled down 
into a sober, silent phalanx on business 
intent. The rollicking bushman had qui- 
eted into the stolid, fearless frontiersman, 
ready to throw life and skill into a desper- 
ate encounter with a treacherous foe, for 
the Australian wild horse, when pressed, 
attacks like a demon—rushes, rears, kicks, 
bites and fights doggedly vicious when 
retreat is cut off. : 

In such a hazardous and rapid conflict 
his pursuers who do not come down or 
suffer in the encounter must be daring and 
accustomed horsemen. 

As the line of mounted men strung around 
the base of the mountain to the northeast- 
ern extremity, the trained bush eye could 
discern a big forest rising on the horizon 
miles away towards the treeless creek. 

‘‘There they are, watering, as I said,” 
observed McCurdy, pointing to the north. 
Taking his nickel-plated watch from its 
leather pocket at his side on his waiststrap 
and looking at it, he continued, “and it’s 

- 10:15. Them coves’ll be in coo-ee in an- 
other quarter. Bail up a minute, mates,” 
the leader called to the line behind him. 

‘‘T don’t see anything,” said the stranger, 
withdrawing his tired eyes from the shim- 
mering main, “except the lake out there 
and the forest beyond it.” 

A burst of laughter about him greeted 
this observation. 

The merriment was understood by the 
visitor when a drover said: © 

‘*You ain’t used t’ dry plains much, 
mate. Old-timers don’t hunt water no 
more when they sees a glass face like that, 
If they’re pretty dry themsel’s, an’s been 
bushed in ’r dry spell, in ’r dry country, 
an’ strike a glace lawn like that out there, 
why they just looks ’roun’ f’r a shady place 
t’ die in, an’ leave th’r white bones f’r their 
epitaph.” 

“That white glimmer is not water; it is 
the hot air, and the evaporation from the 


earth. Look back. It is everywhere the 
same. See?” 

“T can see the shadows of the trees re- 
flected in the water beneath them,’ re- 
plied the visitor, with the persistence of a 
jackaroo and a growing suspicion that he 
was being made a butt of by the mischiev- 
ous stockmen. 

“You see reflections, it is true, but those 
are not trees, and that is not water,” said 
McIntyre. “That deception which you 
are looking at has fooled many a new set- 
tler, and led him on from hope to hope into 
drier plains with no chance of getting water 
and finally to die of thirst. Old hands like 
us now know better. What you see before 
you is what the books would call a land 
mirage, or optical delusion, and is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Australia.’ 

Tom McCurdy drew the crowd back into 
its business mood by yelling: 

“Coo-ee-ey!” 

“Hear ’m, Tom?” asked McIntyre. 

“Yes; at the corner.” 

The call sounded again and the echo 
came louder along the bluff. 

‘Move down a stretch, an’s soon’s 
Fisher’s line roun’s th’ point ’n line off, 
dash at the beggars out there with a yell; 
get ’em frightened, get ’em on th’ go, an’ 
keep ’em at it ’ntil they call a halt on us. 
Then, look out!” 

Carl Fisher’s squad cantered over the 
wooded mound, down the rubble slope at 
the gap and strung out along the palisade 
of the abrupt face of the mountain, and 
then swung out into the prairie facing the 
miraged brumbys at a lively canter. 

McCurdy’s men loped leisurely out to 
line off from Fisher’s end. The long cav- 
alcade of horsemen then galloped abreast 
over the undulating plain as quietly as the 
dull thump of the speeding animals would 
permit them to. 

When the nearer beat of the galloping 
horses startled the grazing brumbys, and 
they threw up their heads, McCurdy knew 
the time had come. 

“Giv’m a dash, a whoop, an’ a roun’-up 
for’d,” he commanded, giving his own steed 
more rein. With a terrific yell the drivers 
dashed in upon the affrighted wild animals; 
the dogs rounding the ends, and turning 
the scattering ones to the center. 

The startled horses bunched, huddled in 
undecided confusion, made a momentary 


stand, and then a spasmodic lunge against 
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the whooping yellers, who beat against the 
circling maze of agitated wild animals to 
break the corral, and head out a leader for 
a drive forward. 

Burnaby never saw a livelier or a noisier 
piece of work than this reckless charge and 
manipulation of an untamed mob of bush 
horses by these daring frontiersmen. Men 
rode around and fought the snapping, paw- 
ing brutes, fencing hoofs and gnashing teeth 
with their stock butts as though it were 
athletic play. Finally, Tom McCurdy and 
big Bill Lindsay wedged into the mass, and 
kneaded through to the opposite side, when 
a furious stallion gave them chase. 

This made an opening. With another 
shoving whoop, and the flurry of the big 
stallion’s chase, and the dogs nagging at 
their heels, the disconcerted bunch headed 
out after Tom and the pursuing steed. The 
riders in the rear kept up a fearful din of 
yells, which, with charges and clubbing, 
soon stampeded the lot toward the creek. 

It was now a pell-mell chase—fleet, un- 
hampered steeds of nature, against the 
hardened weight-bearing horses of industry. 

Carl Fisher rode at the head of the right 
wing, Tom McCurdy and Bill Lindsay in 
the lead, while McIntyre guided the left, 
riding wide, in a kind of a bow, so that the 
extreme ends would easily cover the flanks 
of the pursued mob. The drive was held 
well in hand, until the creek was reached. 
Here they balked and made trouble. Mc- 
Curdy took one ford while Lindsay took the 
other. The wild horses divided also. 

As McCurdy leaped down the steep em- 
bankment, the stallion tore a patch of hair 
from his half-breed’s tail, and slued around 
up the incline, turned at bay with several 
others, and gave battle against the high 
banks, while the great bulk of the mob 
pushed and crowded themselves into the 
ravines of the beaten trail and crossed. 

‘Come on, lads,” McCurdy called back 
across the stream, ‘‘there’s no time t’ di- 
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vide or stop. Keep th’ beggars ’r movin’. 
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Small bunches were abandoned here and 
there as they broke through, and pursuit 
forced after the main body. 

By good generalship, hard riding, and 
with the aid of dogs the galloping brumbys 
were rushed up the laps of the muster yard, 
before they halted in their eight-mile race 
across the prairie into the friendly forest 
which they felt sure would shelter them. 

So long as this delusion lasted it lent speed 
to their heels, but when it was dispelled the 
leaders, feeling the strong panels of the 
narrowing wings of the muster yard, showed 
disposition to jib and contest the ground. 
The forward ones being blocked by the 


increasing jam, the rear ones were left to 


battle. The stockmen pressed forward 
and precipitated the fray by attacking the 
stubborn ones, which were rapidly worked 
into a mood for any sort of encounter. 

In less than ten minutes from the first 
halt and onslaught, a terrific battle was 
being fought in which brumby assaulted 
and fought horse and rider. Yells and 
screaming beasts mingled in the fierce fray. 

The prairie-bush steeds bit, kicked, stood 
upon their hind legs and with their front 
feet pawed with a determination and intel- 
ligence which seemed human. These were 
critical times which imperiled the lives of 
the attacking party, but after an hour of 
this mixed combat, the bulk of the fractious 
quadrupeds were crowded into the stock- 
pen and safely yarded. 

‘‘Three hundred and forty-two,” an- 
nounced Tom McCurdy as he stood on his 
saddle and counted the herd. 

Then the company took stock of acci- 
dents and bruises. Elsas Sawyer had a 
fractured thigh; three horses were injured 
about the neck and shoulder, and one dog 
—a worthless cur—trampled beyond recov- 
ery. Minor bruises and sprained limbs 
made up the remainder of the casualties, 
save for a piece which a fighting horse had 
bitten from the muscles of Sim Wilson’s 
shoulder. 





A COUNTRY HOME OF THE OLD REGIME 


By Leonidas 


MERICAN country life is, for the 
A greater part, a new-born institution. 
This fact is one of its chief defects. 
It lacks the peculiar charm which comes to a 
home, as to a wine, with age. The most 
beautiful of the new country homes fail, 
some way, to satisfy one who has felt the 
mystery that clings about a real old coun- 
try residence—a residence in which cluster 
tales of early hunts and loves and wars. 
In New York there were built country 
places in the old, old days, but fate or- 
dained that a city should spread to em- 
brace a whole island and parts of adjoining 
islands. As a result the quaint old places 
on Love Lane and Boston Road, where a 
century ago the élite of Manhattan gathered 
to feast and dance; where presidents and 
senators and diplomats of the early day 
lent the honor of their presence, have dis- 
appeared. Nineteenth century enterprise 
cared not for romance. Room must be 
found for stores and apartment houses, so 
northward on Manhattan Island moved the 
tide of commerce, the old ballrooms be- 
came storehouses, and where ivy had once 
climbed arose mercenary-looking _ signs, 
which advertised moving companies and 
patent medicines. Love Lane was lost, and 
with it a bit of quaint old country. 

But one American city there is which 
does possess an ancient country life in 
the regions just beyond its gates. Phila- 
delphia is not built upon an elongated 
island, but on the broad, free mainland. 
When its expansion from an humble town 
to a goodly city began there. was no crowd- 
ing out of the old places, and so, to-day, 
we find remnants of the old-time Quaker 
life—a quiet, kindly life of rustic sim- 
plicity. Most delightful are the associa- 
tions that cluster about this ancient life. 
Shadowy old Quakers are at our side as we 
walk from place to place, and shadowy old 
customs and conditions are eloquently de- 
scribed by a hundred features. Why is it that 
houses built two centuries ago are still well 
beyond the city’s limits? How did the set- 
tlers dare venture so far from the town and 
from the only source of safety? As the 
question arises, the shade of a calm-faced 


Hubbard, Jun. 


Friend comes out of the dim past and in- 
forms us with many a “ thee” and ‘‘ thou” 
that the settlers of the colony of Brotherly 
Love needed not to huddle together in nar- 
row little walled-in communities for protec- 
tion against the savage neighbors. Indian 
wars did not come to Philadelphia, and 
the early settlers pushed boldly, fearlessly, 
prayerfully into the wilds to make their 
homes, to clear their farms, and rear their 
children. We wonder at the size of these 
old farms, but again our shadowy guide 
tells us of large grants given by the crown 
to settlers, and of the generous distribution 
among his friends of Penn’s own lands, 
which left him well nigh in poverty. And 
growing eloquent in reminiscence, our shad- 
owy guides tell of that early day when land 
could be had for the asking; when a colonist 
was not thought especially rich or fortunate 
who held a thousand acres—a thousand 
acres of virgin forest on Pennsylvania’s 
rolling, fertile face. They tell of later days 
when the forest had been cut away and 
the land made into farms; when strong 
stone houses and large, comfortable barns 
arose; when brave men asked God’s bless- 
ing before they made love to fair women, 
and thanked Him for safety at the end of a 
day’s run after the hounds. There are 
tales of later days when these men, their 
sons, or their son’s sons, became leaders in 
church or politics, statecraft or commerce. 

These are the themes on which the spirits 
that haunt all ancient houses are ever elo- 
quent, when one wanders over the fields 
of these Quaker estates, or rests beneath 
the elms that shelter some old stone veranda. 
Then, too, there come whisperings of a 
wondrous and beautiful contentment which 
has characterized the generations that have 
dwelt here through the centuries. Here 
are farms and homes that have come down 
from father to son since the first grant in 
colonial days. What has kept them here? 
Why have not these sons scattered to the 
ends of the earth as other sons have done 
elsewhere? Is it not because this simple 
Quaker country life charms and holds to 
itself those who come within its reach? 
At any rate, through all the vicissitudes of 
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two long centuries, through war and plague, 
nation building and nation sustaining, here 
the old families have remained, rising to 
meet the demands upon each generation 
whether it be danger or toil or perplexity. 
We may laugh at ancestral pride if we wish, 
for laughter is as cheap as talk, but when 
we find a line of ancient thoroughbreds, the 
breeding tells. Not only does good blood 
promise corresponding character, but the 
fact of worthy ancestors is a wondrous 
moral influence. One feels under obliga- 
tions, as it were, to live up to his progenitors. 

Taking that division of the Pennsylvania 
Road which ascends the beautiful valley 
of the Schuylkill, and dismounting at the 
little town of Bala, one finds himself in the 
midst of some of the Quaker colony’s most 
ancient associations. In the depot hangs 
a card, a simple church announcement, 
which breathes out whole volumes of local 
atmosphere. It reads: 

“FRIENDS Meretinc Howse. 
{William Penn worshipped here regularly over 
two hundred years ago.]|”’ 

Beside it hangs a colored picture of an an- 
cient village, quaint and beautiful in its 
place among the Welsh hills. This is a 
view of Bala, Wales. How much is told in 
this card and picture! Here two hundred 
years ago was a well-established settlement 
of Friends, with farms cleared and churches 
built among the Pennsylvania forests. 
Their village was named Bala from the 
dear old Cymric hamlet of their native 
land. Here, these two displays hint to us, 
we shall be in the midst of the scenes and 

traditions of that romantic age. 

We pass down the road, and on our left 
the hill we have been climbing falls away 
as though some giant with a huge knife had 
hollowed out its top to make a reservoir. 
Down in this hollow, with the ridge of the 
hill rising all about, we catch a grouping of 
trees—giants of a dozen species—and in 
their midst a house, low, and old, and 
quaint, but full of character and charm. 

This is the old Roberts homestead. 
Founded by John Roberts, in 1684, it has 
passed down from father to son through 
seven generations, until to-day it belongs 
to the heirs of the late George B. Roberts. 
There are two and a half stories in the house, 
which is built of stone. On the western 
end is the portion erected by the orginal 
John Roberts, built of many shaped and 
varicolored cobblestones. Farther east is a 


larger and more recent addition, made of 
gray stone, carefully cut and fitted. A low 
porch runs about the lower floor, on the 
southeastern corner of which opens the 
conservatory, with windows so great that 
the inhabitants might almost be accused 
of living in a glass house. In front are 
giant white-limbed sycamores and oaks 
that once formed a part of Penn’s virgin 
1orest. Among these are maples of a size 
to gladden the heart of the sugar maker, 
Lombardy poplars that rise like flagstaffs 
above the neighboring crowns of pines and 
spruce and elms. Here and there among 
these native trees are a dozen that have 
been imported within the last half century. 

There is a wonderful potency in trees. 
What gives character like a few old veterans 
whose age dates back beyond colonial days? 
Who can sit on a veranda and look out 
upon an oak three feet from bark to bark 
without feeling the glamor of ancient days 
and ancient deeds? Or who can wander 
among elms and sycamores that once made 
part of the primeval forest without catch- 
ing the mysterious spell and spirit of the 
forest age? Truly nothing makes so fine 
an ornament for an ancient house as ancient 
trees. Yonder oak stood where it now 
stands in the year 1684, when John Roberts, 
fresh from Wales, came here to clear and 
make a home upon his thousand acres. A 
pious Quaker was John Roberts, who knew 
William Penn, and who was honored by 
the great city-builder. The records of a 
certain Welsh town show that “one John 
Roberts, in 1683, appeared and made oath 
that no marriage or family or contract to 
marry stood in the way of his migration to 
the new world,” whereupon, with one ser- 
vant, he came to join his brethren in a 
land of religious liberty. The devout and 
thoughtful character of the man stands 
forth in the record which he left of those 
early days. “So I leave this account,” 
he wrote, “for our offspring and others 
that desire to know from whence we came 
and whom we descended from, and when 
we came to settle unto this place where we 
now abide, being then a wilderness, but 
now, by God’s blessing upon our endeavors, 
is become a fruitful field.” 

Why did not more of our forefathers leave 
such records: old records and old trees, 
with a cobblestone house about which 
cluster old, old family traditions and from 
whose walls look down the portraits of pre- 
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revolutionary ancestors? There is an in- 
fluence in such settled things that we can 
not feel whose progenitors, generation after 
generation, followed westward after the deer 
and buffalo, or who left farms to cut the 
forests and forsook the forests to open 
mines; the grandfather forgotten before the 
great grandson is born. Who can tell the 
potency of such records and such asso- 
ciations? Or who can tell how much these 
have been responsible for the growth of 
seven generations into men who have led 
their fellows in commerce and finance and 
politics? John Roberts stands out before 
us as a vivid personality. He was a care- 
ful, conservative, thoughtful old pioneer, 
who built not for a day but for an age. 
We see him surveying his grant of land, 
perhaps guided by a friendly aborigine. 
We see him select this spot for his dwelling, 
arguing to himself that the hollow in the 
hill top would be free from rude winter 
winds. We see him at his building, making 
not the too common log house of the settler, 
which perished, as it were, in a day, but 
one of indestructible cobblestones. We see 
him planning the great fireplace and sitting 
by it afterwards at evening, safe alike from 
the storms and savages of the wild new world. 
Little by little, through the generations, 
the place has grown. New trees have been 
added ‘to the forest in the dooryard; gar- 
dens have been made and _ greenhouses 
built. On the rim of the hill a wind mill 
fills a reservoir from which the gardens 
and lawn are watered. Barns and stables 
and sheds, have grown up along the northern 
and western sides. An alleyway separates 
these from the yard, an alley on whose 
sides are built the quarters of servants and 
farm hands, dairyman and farmer. Cobble- 
stone, cut stone and stuccoed work are the 
chief materials. Walking down the alley 
one almost imagines’ himself in the street 
of some oriental village. But this gives 
way to the certainty that he is in an old- 
time villa where the servants live apart 
from the mansion, and have a community 
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and a life of their own. The effect of dur- 
able buildings of stone and stucco adds an 
air of cleanliness as well as one of perman- 
ence and durability, quite in keeping with 
the character of the place. Between the 
servants’ houses, too, run fences, likewise 
of cobblestone, similar walls separate the 
barns and sheds which year after year have 
grown to meet the needs of present day 
country life. There is no attempt at prize 
winning in stock or other farm produce. 
The stables are full of good horses, carriage 
horses of sturdy stuff, and saddle horses, 
too, but they are not designed for fast 
work on the track, or to take prizes in great 
shows. In the barn, too, are some two 
score cattle of different breeds. The farm 
is cut into gardens and fields, with special 
attention to the gardens. But the farming 
is not fancy, it is merely up-to-date agricul- 
ture, designed to make the land pay for 
itself in the produce it furnishes for the 
family use. 

Here is an estate which began as the 
sole wealth of its first owner and which 
through several generations yielded its pro- 
duce to professional farmers, who owned 
and worked it. But the later members of 
the Roberts family went to business in the 
city, and with the late owner, whose rail- 
road presidency was his real work, it became 
largely a home, and the farming changed 
from an attempt to make wealth into a 
matter of pleasant pastime, good fruits, 
good vegetables and good milk. In this it 
differs from many of the country places 
round about, which have grown up in a 
year or two, as the plaything, the recrea- 
tion of some millionaire. It differs from 
very many, too, in being a home. Numer- 
ous fine country places are but resorts 
whither their owners go now and then for a 
vacation. But this is a home and from here 
its residents go to business in the city and 
return for dinner at night. In this respect 
it is an ideal combination of country life 
with city convenience; of ancient. tradition 
with modern comfort. 
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DO ANIMALS THINK? 


By Lynn Tew Sprague 


E is a bold man who to-day ven- 
tures to deny the progressive de- 
velopment of animal structure, 

but that the mind of man has been or pos- 
sibly could be the flowering of the mental 
faculty even of the highest type of animals 
are propositions denied by most theologians 
and even by one or two eminent scientists. 
Yet that is the thesis of this brief paper, 
and it is the position maintained by the 
almost unanimous vote of the highest 
modern psychological authorities. While 
it is my purpose to make my necessarily 
very restricted survey of a most momentous 
subject in the most popular language, ‘it 
is also my aim to make it as nearly as may 
be from a purely scientific standpoint. 

Now everyone knows what a wealth of 
interesting, remarkable and touching stories 
of the intelligence of animals there is. 
Nothing would be easier than to collect 
some of the most striking of these anecdotes 
and construct an article full of romantic 
entertainment. But such stories are for the 
most part of little or no value. Even 
when related in all sincerity the narratives 
are distorted by biased judgments, a lack 
of scientific discernment, false deductions 
and an utter want of practised discrimina- 
tion. Not long ago Theodore Roosevelt 
called attention in these columns to the 
great need of “trained observation” in the 
hunting field. In scientific research it is, 
of course, a sine qua non of all procedure. 
If, then, I draw my facts chiefly from known 
scientific sources, it is because the aim of 
scientific writers is not to weave fascinating 
stories, but to ascertain the truth. 

One other matter it is important to con- 
sider prefatorily—the distinction between 
instinct and reason. Formerly it was 
usual to refer all intelligent actions on the 
part of animals to instinct. Man alone 
was considered a rational being; the brutes 
were mere machines incapable of thought. 
This is practically the position of those 
who still cling to the theory of a special 
creation. Now while the term “instinct” 
is still used by evolutionists, its signification 
is much changed. Any inquiry into the 


subject will, of course, lead us far afield, 
but we may briefly say that instinct is no 
longer looked upon as a mere gift, ab initio 
from the Creator, but as intelligent pro- 
pensity which, like anatomical structure, 
has been slowly evolved through unthink- 
able ages by classes and races of creatures. 
It is the inherited result of ancestral ex- 
perience, or in the exact learned language 
of Romanes it comprises “all the faculties 
of the mind which are concerned in con- 
scious and adaptive action, antecedent to 
individual experience, without necessary 
knowledge of the relation between means 
employed and ends attained, but similarly 
performed under similar and frequently 
recurring circumstances by all individuals 
of the same species.” Men no less than 
animals, then, have instincts, but animals, 
by reason of being lower in mental develop- 
ment, act much more largely under in- 
stinctive impulse. Moreover the faculty 
blends and merges into that of reason, so 
that it is impossible to tell, always, whether 
an action is purely instinctive or partly 
rational. That the instincts. of animals 
are plastic and are changed and molded 
by individual experience has been fully 
proven, and this, of course, is the strongest 
evidence of mental evolution. Setting aside 
now the wonderfully interesting instances 
of purely instinctive action shown by 
nearly all classes of animals from bees to 
elephants, I will proceed to the enumera- 
tion of some well-authenticated examples 
of my thesis, that animals do reason. 
Beginning with the smaller creatures, I 
assume that everybody knows the wonderful 


. faculties displayed by many insects, and 


especially by bees and ants. It is often 
difficult, as I have said, to tell what part 
instinct plays and what part reason, in 
many of their actions. The strange tribal 
and caste arrangement of bees is fairly 
referable to instinct; the more wonderful 
proceedings of ants in many cases are also 
to be largely ascribed to inherited habit. 
But when it is remembered that different 
species of both these orders adjust them- 
selves to various environments with dex- 
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trous nicety, it follows that powers of in- 
dividual adjustment are brought into play. 
Ants not only construct complicated and 
intricate dwellings, but they adopt pets, 
make slaves, keep aphides much as human 
beings keep milch cows. They organize 
armies and conduct campaigns which in 
the nature of things must be altogether 
variable. Sir John Lubbock’s tests and 
experiments with this class of insects are 
a revelation. Darwin declared “the brain 
of the ant is one of the most marvelous 
atoms of matter in the world, perhaps 
more so than the brain of man.” Some 
species of ants gather harvests, build bridges 
and viaducts and, we are assured, even 
bury their dead with solemn pomp. In 
a paper read before the English Linnean 
Society in 1861,the writer describes a funeral 
as conducted by Australian ants: “First 
walked two ants bearing the body, then two 
without a burden; then two others with 
another dead ant, and soon. * * * 
The procession moved slowly onward, fol- 
lowed by an irregular body of about two 
hundred ants.” Sometimes the pair walk- 
ing unburdened would relieve those carry- 
ing the corpse. When the cemetery was 
reached, a “number of holes were dug, into 
each of which a dead ant was laid, where 
they now labored on until they filled up the 
ants’ graves.” But subsequently when the 
same colony had occasion to kill a half 
dozen malefactors “a single grave was 
quickly dug and they were all dropped into 
it.” Does this seem beyond belief? Well, 
an English clergyman, Rev. W. F. White, 
writing in The Leisure Hour (1880) goes 
still farther and tells how at a funeral of 
baby ants which he (unprofessionally) at- 
tended “one ant was visibly affected and 
tried to exhume the bodies, but the united 
exertions of the yellow sextons were more 
than sufficient to neutralize the efforts of 
the disconsolate mourner.” If this is mere 
brute instinct, what shall we say of man’s 
higher emotions? I may add that both of 
these anecdotes receive the indorsement of 
quotation, from so eminent an authority 
as Romanes. 

What the average age of ants may be no 
one can say, but Sir John Lubbock, speaking 
of a queen of one of his colonies, declared 
that, though he did not know how old she 
was when captured, she had been in his 
possession over fourteen years, and though 
“a little stiff in the joints, as far as I can 


judge she is in her usual health.” "It cer- 
tainly seems a remarkable age for so tiny 
a creature. When it is remembered what 
swarms of ants occupy a single nest, it is 
singular that all of one colony should be 
able to know and recognize each other, 
even in the confusion of battle with other 
ant communities. Yet such is the case. 
Moreover, they seem never to quarrel 
among themselves. Lubbock took several 
ants from two nests and having marked 
them with different colors so he should 
know to which nest each ant belonged 
“made them very drunk so as to be insen- 
sible.” He then put them all among the 
ants of one of the nests. “The sober ants 
were rather puzzled, but after examining 
the intoxicated individuals, they picked up 
the strangers and threw them into the ditch, 
while they carried their own friends into 
the nest, where, no doubt, they slept off the 
effect of the spirits.’ Very human, is it 
not? A simple example of the observation 
and reasoning power of ants is related by 
Belt , who tells of a colony which had to pass 
over a railway to get from its nest to the 
trees. After the cars had crushed a large 
number of the ants, the rest tunneled 
under both rails, and when these tunnels 
were stopped, new ones were dug. They 
understood the cause of the catastrophe, 
and under no circumstances would ever 
cross over the rails. Experimenting with 
an insect so low in the scale as a cockroach, 
I have found them possessed of a quick 
adaptive sense and an exact memory. 
I have no space to detail these experiments, 
but may say that a specimen after many 
trials learned how to escape from a laby- 
rinthical prison which I constructed, and 
having once found its way through a per- 
plexing maze, did not forget it, and though 
recaptured and imprisoned time after time, 
it always made rapid exit without fault 
or mistake. A very high example of reason- 
ing power, of calculation, and mechanical 
skill even, is related by Langley, the Ameri- 
can astronomer. It was exhibited by a 
minute spider and the scientist declares 
“the complexity of the scheme” showed 
intelligence “in a degree we cannot all 
boast ourselves.” 

Skipping at once, for want of space, 
over volumes of anecdotes relating to smaller 
animals, and with real regret those relating 
to birds, I may outline a few incidents of 
particular interest to sportsmen, because 
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they relate to dogs. If I am accused of 
taking exceptional examples of insect in- 
telligence, I shall, of course, plead guilty— 
my only care is that the instances be au- 
thentic. Insects are very stupid and ir- 
rational for the most part in many ways. 
Even a bee may be put in an uncovered 
fruit jar and if the jar be laid sidewise 
upon a window sill and the bottom turned 
toward the light, the bee seldom shows 
sense enough to get out, but buzzes against 
the bottom for hours. On the other hand, 
in many instances it exhibits very high 
faculties. So no dog may be as clever an 
engineer as Mr. Langley’s spider, but as a 
rule there is a better balance of mind 
the higher one goes in the mental scalé. 
First among animals, in the réle of com- 
panion and friend to man, stands the dog. 
If he is below the anthropoid apes in men- 
tality, he is distinctly above them in de- 
corum. I am concerned here, not with 
touching instances of loyalty, but with 
mental processes alone. That dogs under- 
stand to some extent our language, no one 
will deny. They know their names and 
can be taught to perform services and do 
tricks by verbal commands. A lady friend 
of mine has only to say to her well-trained 
pug, and that without gesture or raising her 
voice, in a room where general conversation 
is being carried on, “Come, Skip, it’s time 
you went to bed; go right along now,” 
and though the dog lies asleep before an 
inviting grate fire, he knows so well the 
meaning of the words, and that he is ad- 
dressed, that, like a model child, he will 
march upstairs to his bed in the back hall 
and crawl under his blanket to resume 
his slumber. This dog will lift his head 
and wag his tail when his bright actions 
are described, but will show shame and 
slink out of the room when his reprehensible 
deeds are spoken of. Another dog in the 
same family, an English pointer, could be 
sent to any room designated, knew the in- 
mates of the house, and pieces of furniture 
when named and could be sent after various 
articles. This dog was very fond of straw- 
berries and would always pick a package 
containing them from among the grocer’s 
bundles and carry it with beseeching air 
tothe maid. Thereason why so many dogs 
show so little susceptibility to instruction 
is because we do not scientifically study a 
method of communicating ideas to them— 
we go at them as we would a recalcitrant 
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child. Lubbock taught his poodle “Van” 
to read simple words. Cards were pro- 
cured upon which such words as “ water,” 
“bone,” “out,” “tea,” “ball,” and a 
number of others, were printed. The cards 
were never kept in the same order; they 
were all handled equally often by the master 
so that scent should not guide. And yet 
Van soon learned to use the cards as re- 
quests and soon mastered the idea each 
word represented. For instance, “If he 
was asked whether he would like to go out 
for a walk, he would joyfully fish up the 
‘out’ card, choosing it from among several 
others, and bring it to me, or run with it in. 
evident triumph to the door.” With 
simple arithmetic, however, Van made 
little or no progress, but that may have 
been, as it often is with us, an individual 
failing. 

) I may relate here a piece of strategy 
which I once saw a Newfoundland plan 
and execute: In company with a grey- 
hound he was playing at the street end 
of an alley. At the farther end of the 
alley was a shop, to the owner of which 
the greyhound belonged. A bone was 
tossed to the dogs and the greyhound got 
it. He ran away down the street at right 
angles with the alley, the Newfoundland 
in full chase. But the latter dog realized 
after a very few bounds that the pursuit 
was hopeless. He stopped stock still until 
the hourid had rounded the corner, then 
evidently thinking it probable that his 
fleet friend would make for home, the New- 
foundland turned and ran at full speed up 
the alley. He met the surprised hound at 
the farther end, as the latter was turning 
the corner, and pouncing upon him, took 
the bone away. Romanes tells of two 
dogs which, being frequently interfered with, 
at length swam across a river that they 
might fight out a quarrel undisturbed. He 
declares that his investigations prove that 


.dogs communicate to each other simple 


ideas. Darwin says they have a sense of 
humor apart from the sense of mischief, 
and Romanes tells of a terrier he experi- 
mented with which was fond of catching 
flies upon window panes, and was very 
much chagrined if laughed at when un- 
successful. He says, “On one occasion in 


order to see what he would do, I purposely 
laughed immoderately every time he failed. 
It so happened that he did so several times 
in succession—partly, I believe, in consee 
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quence of my laughing—and eventually he 
became so distressed that he positively 
pretended to catch the fly, going through 


all the appropriate actions with his lips , 


and tongue and rubbing the ground with his 
neck as if to kill the victim; he then looked 
up at me with a triumphant air of success. 
So well was the whole process simulated 
that I should have been deceived had I 
not seen the fly still upon the window. 
Accordingly I drew his attention to the 
fact, as well as to the absence of anything 
upon the floor, and when he saw that his 
hypocrisy had been detected, he slunk 
away under sone furniture, evidently much 
ashamed of himself.” Dr. Beattie tells of 
a dog which, after trying in vain to save 
the life of his master who had broken 
through the ice of a river, ran for help and 
made his purpose known by significant 
gestures, so that the man was saved. There 
are numerous instances of this sort. Sheep- 
killing dogs never kill the sheep on the farms 
of their masters, but travel long distances 
away and are always careful to wash them- 
selves in some brook and otherwise hide 
all traces of their crimes. In short, the 
sagacity and reasoning faculty of dogs are 
so abundantly exemplified that more anec- 
dotes are to no purpose. 

Some few words I must allow myself 
regarding the mental traits cf those animals 
most nearly allied to man—the anthropoid 
apes. With such general misconception 
of the doctrine of evolution and the hypoth- 
esis of natural selection, it is not surpris- 
ing that there should exist a popular im- 
pression that science absolutely declares 
our ancestors were monkeys. But it does 
nothing of the kind. As Professor Hartmann 
of Berlin, a great authority on anthropoid 
apes, says, “The most fanatical advocates 
of the doctrine of descent are becoming 
evermore convinced that man cannot be 
the issue of any extant form of anthro- 
poids.” And again he says, “That purely 
hypothetical being, the common ancestor 
of man and ape, is still to be found.” 
Science does show through morphology 
that in the genealogical mamnial tree the 
branch of certain of the apes joins that of 
Homo sapiens, at a much nearer date than 
does that of any other. Even the horse is 
presumed to have descended from a com- 
mon primate. Huxley, perhaps the greatest 
of English biologists, declares that there 
is less difference anatomically between man 


and the gorilla than exists between different 
species of apes, and it is of comparisons 
mentally that Fisk has written a much- 
quoted passage wherein he shows the wide 
gulf between the modern European and the 
aborigines of Australia. He tells us that, 
on the one hand, the former can make 
elaborate calculations that foretell the exact 
position of a planet at any minute one 
hundred years hence, while “on the other 
hand, the Australian is able to count up to 
only five or six, and cannot tell the number 
of fingers on his two hands, since so large 
a number as ten excites in him only an 
indefinite impression of plurality.” Yet 
Romanes taught an ape in the London 
“zoo” to count up to four and to bring 
him the number of straws named within 
that slight range. Hartmann tells us that 
“it should not be forgotten that the modes 
of living in most degraded races differ little 
from those of anthropoids.” Apes have 
been taught to drink from cups, to sit at 
table and eat as we do, to wear clothes, 
sleep in beds and use tools. It is asserted 
that one on shipboard has been known to 
throw a rope to a companion which had 
fallen overboard. A volume might be 
filled with their ingeniously mischievous 
tricks. Sir Andrew Smith, a zoologist, 
whose scrupulous accuracy Darwin endorses, 
tells this story: “At the Cape of Good 
Hope an officer had often plagued a certain 
baboon and the animal, seeing him ap- 
proaching one Sunday for dress parade, 
poured water into a hole and hastily made 
some thick mud which he skilfully dashed 
over the officer as he passed by, to the amuse- 
ment of many bystanders. For long after- 
ward, the baboon rejoiced and triumphed 
whenever he saw his victim.” 

Very few have ever had the opportunity 
of studying the gorilla in captivity, and few 
white men have ever seen one in its native 
wilds. It has the reputation of being 
ferocious and untamable; but writing of a 
young one after it had been in captivity 
only a few weeks, Falkenstein says: “He 
was allowed to run about at liberty without 
fear that he would make any attempt to 
escape. He was never chained nor confined 
to a cage, and was watched only in the way 
that little children are watched when they 
are at play. * * * He expressed the ideas 
which occurred to him by different sounds, 
one of which was the characteristic tone of 
importunate petition, while others expressed 
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fright or horror, and in rare instances a 
sullen and defiant growl might be heard. 
* * * Moreover, he often expressed his 
feelings after a quite human fashion by 
clapping his hands together, an action 
which no one had taught him; and he exe- 
cuted such wild dances, sometimes over- 
balancing himself, reeling to and fro, and 
whirling around, that we were often dis- 
posed to think that he must be drunk. 
* * * He took up every cup or glass 
with instinctive care, clasped the vessel 
with both hands and set it down again so 
softly and carefully that: I cannot remein- 
ber his breaking a single article of our 
household goods. Yet we never taught 
the creature the use of our vessels and other 
manufactured articles, since we wished to 
bring him to Europe as far as possible in 
a state of nature. His behavior at meal 
times was quiet and mannerly; he only 
took as much as he could hold with his 
thumb, fore and middle finger, and looked 
on with indifference when any of the dif- 
ferent forms of food heaped up before him 
were taken away. * * * His cleanliness was 
remarkable, and if by accident he touched 
a spider’s web or rubbish of any kind, 
he sought to brush it off with absurd 
horror, or held out his hands to have it 
done for him. There was no offensive 
smell about him. * * * When he was 
anxious to obtain anything, no child could 
have expressed its wishes in a more urgent 
and caressing manner. If in spite of this 
he could not obtain what he wanted, he 
had recourse to cunning, and looked anx- 
iously about to see if he was watched. In 
these cases when he pursued a fixed idea 
it was impossible not to recognize a delib- 
erate plan and careful calculation.” 

And here I turn from the enumeration 
of anecdotes to ask what unprejudiced 
mind can deny, with these and a thousand 
other facts before him, that animals are 


capable of that process of mental concep- - 


tions and deductions which in common par- 
lance is termed thought, or that, like us, 
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they cogitate and feel, and in the same 
manner, if in less measure. In regard 
to the emotions, Romanes, whose studies in 
this field have been most profound and 
comprehensive, has found unquestionable 
evidence that they possess every one of 
the emotional faculties of man, excepting 
those only which refer to morals. But 
others have even found traces of this, and 
Herbert Spencer, the great philosopher 
of evolution, while boldly denying religious 
sensibilities to all tribes of men, traces the 
genesis of religion itself. 

Indeed, evolutional psychologists now 
assure us that mind was born of feeling— 
in Huxley’s phraseology there was an 
“evolution of intellect from sense.” Where 
now shall theologians draw the line below 
which soul is not? 

But however all this may be, we may 
fairly conclude with Romanes that “there 
has been no interruption of the develop- 
mental process in the course of psychologi- 
cal history; but that the mind of man, 
like the mind of animals—-and indeed 
like everything else in the domain of living 
nature—has been evolved. For these con- 
siderations show not only that on ana- 
logical grounds any such interruption may 
be held as in itself improbable, but also that 
there is nothing in the constitution of the 
human mind incompatible with the sup- 
position of its having been slowly evolved, 
seeing that not only in the case of every 
individual life, but also during the whole 
history of our species, the human mind actu- 
ally does undergo aud has undergone the 
process in question.” 

Nor is there any loss to ethics here, as 
some have feared. For at the very most, 
the psychological distance between us and 
those animals, which serve and obey and 
fear us is not great as space and time are 
measured by the student of cosmology, and 
if it teaches us anything, the new science 
teaches us a broader charity, a loftier 
justice and a deeper friendship toward our 
speechless kindred. 











ATHLETICS FOR THE PHYSICAL BETTERMENT 


OF THE ENLISTED 
By Edward L. King, 


unpleasantness with Spain athletics 

in the army was a subject which 
interested the whole military service. While 
the situation of certain posts gave them 
added impetus to this part of the military 
training, for it very certainly is a very 
important part of our military training, 
nevertheless an equal appreciation of the 
value of athletics to these professional 
soldiers existed even in the remote posts 
on the frontier. The education and devel- 
opment of the enlisted man in this respect 
was made the subject of orders from the 
different department headquarters and, if 
I am not mistaken, from Headquarters of 
the Army, so that each post was required to 
give a certain amount of time and attention 
to this line of work. 

It must not be supposed that the intention 
was to make the men athletes by order, or 
to make “world beaters” of the men in an 
athletic sense. Far from it. The desire 
and aim was to give to every man a certain 
amount of instinction in the use of his differ- 
ent muscles so that all round efficiency of 
the men and of the command would be the 
result rather than development of a few 
stars. Naturally if any man showed special 
aptitude in a particular branch of sport he 
was encouraged to perfect himself in that 
line both for his own good and by way of an 
incentive to the other men as showing what 
one of their number could do. But the man 
who could do well at about everything was 
encouraged as indicating a general develop- 
ment to be desired. 

In former years the question of the devel- 
opment of athletics as a branch of military 
education was not considered of much im- 
portance. If a troop or company had a 
runner or jumper who could beat every- 
body else in the post, the organization was 
proud of him—but the systematic work of 
bettering the physical condition of all the 
men of the command by a regular amount 
of athletics is a product of later years. 

Appreciating the general result obtained at 
the Military Academy at West Point in 


A* the time of the outbreak of the late 


MEN IN THE ARMY 


11th Cavalry, U.S. A. 


recent years by the increased attention 
given to athletics, it is very easy to trace 
this result as each class is graduated and 
goes out to take up its work throughout the 
service. Men who at West Point were not 
known at all in the athletic world of the 
Academy, but who by a systematic atten- 
tion to athletics had developed themselves 
and thus appreciated its value—these men 
upon graduation go to their troop or com- 
pany at once taking the men in hand and 
obtaining astonishing results in a_ short 
time. And it is very natural that it should 
be the younger officers who put the athletic 
spirit into the men. While a man at fifty 
years of age may be in splendid shape it 
is not to be supposed he would be as active 
as a youngster of twenty-two to twenty- 
seven. It has been my experience in this 
line of work that soldiers like to have as an 
instructor, an officer who can show them 
“how the exercise looks when properly 
performed” and while an officer of fifty in 
attempting an athletic feat might do 
pretty well “for the old man” yet the inter- 
est is held and enthusiasm increased by the 
instruction of the younger officer. The ex- 
tent to which athletics may be carried is to 
a certain extent a question of funds. By 
this is not meant that athletics cannot be 
carried on without a large outlay of money 
but a little money judiciously expended will 
increase the interest of the men and thereby 
help in the good work. For instance nine 
men playing baseball will enjoy it, but if 
these men can have a certain distinctive 
uniform, no matter how simple, their inter- 
est and that of the others will be thereby 
increased. 

To obtain the outfits necessary to carry 
on this development in athletics among 
enlisted men resort is had to the company 
fund. The fund is a certain amount of 
money greater or less, obtained in various 
ways, but mainly from the earnings of the 
post exchange or the canteen and divided 
amongst the organizations at the post. 
With this fund the baseball, the gymnasium 
and the football outfit are purchased 
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either by the individual organizations or 
by the garrison as a whole and turned over 
to the men of the command for their amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

This purchase may vary from a baseball 
and bat, a football or set of boxing gloves 
to a more complete outfit depending upon 
many circumstances. As soon as the re- 
quired articles arrive the whole organization 
begins a systematic course of instruction 
more or less perfect depending on the 
instructor and external circumstances. All 
of the men of the command are required to 
attend. As the work grows harder or more 
difficult of execution the older men are ex- 
cused but required to continue with the 
simpler work. The old soldiers sometimes 
grumble at having their joints loosened up, 
but no one is more pleased at the discovery 
that he can equal or excel the younger men 
than this same old soldier. At certain inter- 
vals of time contests of various kinds, 
field days, ete., take place at the post. For 
these events prizes of more or less value are 
given to the winners and other methods 
adapted to encourage competition. Here 
again the idea is not to encourage special- 
ties but to obtain a result for the general 
good. 

By these means many good men who 
would perhaps never have been noticed, or at 
least not for a longer time, are brought to 
the front and become the leaders of their 
fellows—their proper place. 

In this connection the writer has in mind a 
man who seemed rather dense for a long 
time. Suddenly he discovered he could do a 
thing better than the majority of the other 
men. He then braced up and found that 
he could excel at several other exercises 
and from being an apparently dense recruit 
he developed into a first-class man, simply 
because he found that he could do things 
just as well as the others. This is not to be 
necessarily leader of his fellows in other 
ways. But just as it is a fact that famili- 
arity with one tool or weapon renders one 
more capable of learning the use of another 
so in the military service the man who can 
handle himself best in one situation, or in 
other words knows how to use his head 
to control his muscles, will be the man 
who will be the one to place dependence 
upon in a tight place. Not by any means 
the man who does a thing by brute strength 
but the one who bya little attention gets 
the full power of his muscles. 


But to return to the post contests. Aside 
from bringing certain men into prominence 
to the good of the service many other bene- 
ficial results are obtained. A generous 
rivalry is instituted between the different 
organizations which will extend not only to 
the work of the men in athletics but to the 
organization itself. A troop or company 
which can excel in athletics will endeavor 
to excel in its military duties. If it cannot 
excel in its athletics, it will determine to at 
least excel in something else so as not to be 
entirely left out. Thus, the rivalry works 
for the good of the service in both directions 
and thereby improves the soldier and the 
organization. Make a man proud of his 
organization and you increase his personal 
pride. Increase in personal pride of the 
right sort increases a man’s worth to him- 
self and to the community. 

With this generous rivalry goes hand in 
hand a healthy camaraderie among the 
men and a greater respect for one another. 
Everyone admires more or less another 
man who is his physical superior and 
many a man with the necessary latent 
energy has been brought to the front by 
enforced athletics. Further, the officers and 
men are brought closer together without 
decreasing in the slightest degree the 
discipline of the command but rather in- 
creasing it. The men realize to a fuller 
extent that their officers take a personal 
interest in their welfare and a greater degree 
of contentment is thereby obtained. From 
the simple field days which are held at the 
remote frontier ports army athletics have 
enlarged in various ways such as the depart- 
ment competitions held at the Presidio of 
San Francisco and at Denver, Colorado, or 
the tournaments held at Madison Square 
Garden. All these exhibitions while partici- 
pated in by, to a more or less extent, 
picked men, are really an illustration of 
what is done in the service throughout the 
army. The various feats and exercises 
there shown are performed, perhaps better 
perhaps worse, at practically every post 
in the country. True, the facilities at the 
different posts as well as the personal beliefs 
of the organization commanders enter very 
largely into the accomplishment of the 
more difficult of these exercises, but I 
have seen as fine examples of military 
gymnastics, mounted or dismounted, on 
the prairies in Arizona as I have seen in 
riding halls. 
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In further carrying out the idea of all 
round efficiency as opposed to the work of 
a few specialties, endeavors have been 
made to obtain a form of athletics which 
will meet particularly the desires of the mili- 
tary service. The usual field athletics, such 
as running, jumping, etc., as well as base- 
ball and football, are of course encouraged, 
but to these are added contests where the 
men carry their equipments, scale high 
walls and fences, taking their rifles and 
ammunition just as they will be required 
to do in action against an enemy, and simi- 
lar exercises wherein the military needs 
and the athletic spirit are combined. 

The gymnastic features of athletics are 
carried out with the paraphernalia of 
Indian clubs, dumb bells, etc., if at hand, 
but they are further carried out by ap- 
plying the general principles of gymnas- 
tics to an exercise in which the saber, 
carbine or rifle is used. These exercises, 
aside from being very beneficial physically 
and familiarizing the men still more with 
the handling of the weapon, are extremely 
pleasing to witness when performed simul- 
taneously by a number of men. In the 
mounted branch of the service still greater 
variety exists in the application of athletics 
or gymnastics to the education and develop- 
ment of the soldier. All the exercises of the 
dismounted men are open to the cavalryman 
and besides these he has a great variety 
of his own. To the mounted exercises the 
name “Monkey Drill” is often applied. 
By some few cavalry men this exercise is 
decried and spoken of as “too much on the 
circus order.” Like so many other good 
things it may be carried to extremes. But 
here again the application of athletics to the 
military service comes in. So long as this 
form of athletics makes the man and horse 
one, so long as it increases the education 
of man or horse or both, and so long as it 
causes the man to “stay with” his horse 
under all circumstances no matter how cr 
where he lands on him, just to that extent 
is this form of athletics beneficial. 

Aside from these benefits to the service 
the benefit to the soldier from a purely 
physical standpoint is truly remarkable. 
Since the increase in the army authorized 
by Congress last spring the writer has been 
engaged in a minor capacity in the work of 
organizing one of the new cavalry regiments. 
During that time the instruction in military 
affairs has been varied with what might 
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be termed applied athletics. By this is 
meant the application of athletics to the 
military service. To my mind the results 
are almost marvelous. The men come to 
us as soft, awkward recruits and now by 
this system of athletics they have become 
rugged, hardy, active and as tough as nails. 
Furthermore the faces of the men have 
brightened and in every way they look 
and are better men.” 

The regular army as it existed at the 
outbreak of the Spanish War is universally 
acknowledged to have been probably the 
best army of its size ever gotten together. 
The physical condition of the men was 
superb. To this may be ascribed to a great 
extent the universal application of athletics 
throughout the army for the physical better- 
ment of the men. By the application of 
athletic features to the work in the company 
men and officers became better acquainted, 
the men realized that health went with 
physical development and that proper and 
regular habits contributed to this develop- 
ment. In a word it became a case of “a 
little play for Jack,” and he was the better 
and more contented soldier thereby. And 
this contributed in no small degree to the 
making of the army a well-ordered and 
smooth-running fighting machine. Moreover 
the army in the spring of 1898 was an army 
of sharpshooters in the usual interpretation 
of the word. While it is not the intention 
to ascribe all good results to athletics 
it is nevertheless a fact that the men realized 
that the better physical condition they were 
in the steadier were their nerves and 
muscles and therefore the better they could 
shoot, and many men trained for the target 
season to a more or less extent. It may 
be asked in what way the enlisted men of 
the army are enabled to take part in athlet- 
ics aside from that prescribed by order. 
Practically every company or troop has its 
football team, its baseball team, and _ its 
field and gymnasium athletics. The officers 
encourage these as much as possible and 
games and contests are held between the 
different organization teams. Then from 
the best men a post team will be chosen 
and contests held with similar teams from 
the neighboring posts. I have known post 


teams in the West to march 150 to 200 
miles for the purpose of contesting with the 
local post team. f 

It has been my endeavor to show in a 
small way what has been done to better 
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the physical condition of the enlisted men 
of the army and how it has been done. 

It is of course impossible to differentiate 
the good accomplished by drill and that 
accomplished by athletics; since in the ser- 
vice they in so many ways shade into one 
another. But certain it is that the two com- 
bined serve to make of the awkward recruit 
a much better man at the end of his enlist- 
ment than he was at the beginning. Though 
conditions the past three years have 
interfered with athletic instruction — of 
the enlisted man, yet the germ is there 


and will develop whenever given an op- 
portunity. Anda person unacquainted with 
army work would be surprised to see how 
much “applied athletics” is made use of 
in the training of the men. 

And now, in Cuba, in Porto Rico and in 
the distant Philippines, where the conditions 
will permit, field days are held, baseball 
games are played and in many other ways 
evidence is given that the Army fully be- 
lieves in the good that can come to the man 
and to the service by a healthy indulgence 
in athletics. 
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“RACING IN PULLING BOATS IS A TIME-HONORED SPORT IN THE NAVY.” 
ATHLETICS AMONG ENLISTED MEN 
OF THE NAVY 
By Martin E. Trench, “ Kearsarge,” U. S. N. 


HE days when the Blue Jacket re- away. The excellence of sailing ships as 
ceived all the exercise he needed schools for the training of seamen is well 
for good physical development from known, and a stronger, healthier and more 

his regular daily work aloft have passed vigorous body of men than the old-time 
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sailors would be difficult to find. But the 
greater part of Jack’s work is now done 
in men-of-war which carry no sail power, 
although a large proportion when entering 
the service get a few months’ experience 
in square-rigged training ships before being 
transferred to the battleships and cruisers. 
Yet at present there are not a sufficient 
number of sailing ships to give all the young 
men who enlist this preliminary training; 
and it is probable that a small fleet of 
such vessels will be built for training pur- 
poses within the next few years. 

While the days of sailing ships are about 
over, the American Blue Jacket has not lost 
the old-time characteristics. He is still the 
same strong, active, graceful man, but his 
development is perhaps brought about in 
other ways. He probably has more work 
to do than his predecessor of fifty years 
ago, but it is of a different kind, requiring 
more brain power and less muscular effort. 
The deficiency in physical activity is made 
up for by a good system of drills, or setting- 
up exercises as they are sometimes called, 
given twice daily for periods of fifteen 
minutes and bya practical interest in general 
athletics. The drill, done to the music of 
the ship’s band, is a complete system of 
exercises bringing into action nearly all the 
muscles of the body, especially those belong- 
ing to the breathing apparatus; and with 
arms requires some muscular effort, as the 
service rifle, which weighs about nine 
pounds, is held in both hands and_ passed 
into the different positions. In addition to 
developing the muscles and breathing ap- 
paratus, these exercises correct defects 
in the bearing of the men, and give them a 
well-set-up and soldierly appearance. There 
are also infantry, boat and broadsword 
drills. In ships where there is sufficient 
deck room, the setting-up exercise is fol- 
lowed by a smart run in double time for 
about ten minutes. When the ship is 
moored at a navy yard, the double time may 
be given on the dock, where there is more 
room, bugle and drum being used to keep 
the men in step. 

At the present time, most men enter che 
Navy young, and generally speaking the 
best developed are those who enlist as ap- 
prentices between fifteen and seventeen 
years of age, for they spend the first six or 
eight months in service at the training sta- 
tion, where they get some of the old-time 
work in square-rigged sailing ships, and 


are besides instructed in gymnasium work 
and use the spacious grounds for football 
and baseball. 

Ships of the Navy are furnished with out- 
fits of athletic material consisting of foot- 
balls, baseballs, bats, boxing gloves, Indian 
clubs, dumb bells, broadswords, foils, 
masks, ete., and these are used freely by the 
men, who are encouraged to do so and every 
possible opportunity given for practice. 

The playing of football and baseball is 
very limited, as it is possible only when 
ships are in ports where suitable grounds 
‘an be obtained. The men understand and 
play these games very well, however, not- 
withstanding they get very little practice, 
and they usually acquit themselves credit- 
ably in games with more experienced shore 
teams. The Jacky, though very anxious 
to win, enjoys the sport for its own sake, 
and is not discouraged by defeat. He is 
always hopeful and expects to win next 
time. The teams are generally coached 
by young officers who have belonged to 
the Naval Academy teams, so that the 
expert knowledge gained there is distributed 
throughout the service with good results; and 
are usually equipped with the proper uni- 
forms bought with money subscribed by the 
ship’s company. 

To have their ship at New York during 
the fall months is joy for the football men; 
for they can then find grounds, and teams 
to play with. At the Navy yard during 
this period, the men can be found practising 
diligently on the parade ground whenever 
they can be spared from their duties on 
board, and there is never any trouble 
getting the men out nor in finding candidates 
for the team. They, moreover, are always 
hard and in good physical condition, so that 
the first games of the season do not fatigue 
them as much as they do their friends 
ashore, and I know of no case where a Blue 
Jacket has been seriously injured at the 
game. Last fall, 1901, the football team of 
the battleship Aearsarge played at least 
one game every week with some local team 
afound New York, and had dates with the 
teams of the Alabama and the Massachusetts. 

Some of the Blue Jacket’s first efforts at 
playing football were very ludicrous, but 
he has now passed the initiative stage and 
knows the game. A few years ago I accepted 
an invitation to coach a team of no previous 
experience. There was a fine physical 
specimen playing half-back and he did very 
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well until he got kicked on the shin in a 
scrimmage and then he got mad. He 
said he could lick the man that kicked him, 
and insisted on finding out who did it. It 
was explained that it was probably done 
unintentionally and that such hard knocks 
could not be avoided in a football game. 
He then left the field in disgust, saying he 
had enough of a sport in which a man could 
be taken such advantage of. He returned 
next day, however, and continued to play 
on the team. In the first regular game 





for almost every American boy plays the 
so-called national game. There is also 
more opportunity for baseball, as it can be 
played nearly all the year round in the 
climates in which the ships cruise. Hot 
climates do not seem to interfere with it, 
as I have seen a ship’s team play all sum- 
mer at Key West. There is a keen rivalry 
between the teams of the different ships, 
and in the summer time matches are of 
frequent occurrence. 

Racing in pulling boats is a time-honored 
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BOXING ON THE FORECASTLE 


played by this team, one of the backs was 
running with the ball toward the opponent’s 
goal when he was tackled, swung around 
a few times and_ then let go, facing in the 
opposite direction. To the amazement 
of all hands he ran on, downed the ball 
behind his own goal line, and then began to 
cheer, believing he had made a touchdown. 

The men do better at baseball, which is 
very likely due to their having had more 
practice in it before entering the service, 


sport in the Navy, and the one which the men 
like the best of all. Almost any Blue Jacket 
will bet all of his money on his ship’s crew 
and will help liberally in fitting it out. 
Last June while the Kearsarge was in New- 
port harbor, her crew decided that they 
wanted a new race boat. A boat that suited 
was found, the price being eight hundred 
dollars. A subscription list was posted on 
the gun deck bulletin board one evening and 
in a few hours the necessary sum was sub- 
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scribed by the ship’s company. Next day the 
boat was purchased and hoisted on board. 

All enlisted men in the Navy are taught 
to pull an oar, and as a general thing the 
racing is done in the regular boats of the 
ship, but it is common for the large vessels 
to have a lighter cutter or barge, built and 
kept especially for racing and for training 
crews. Such boats have about the same 
shape and length (30 feet) as the ordinary 
Navy cutter, but are lighter and faster,being 
built to pull ten or twelve oars and weigh- 
ing eleven to fifteen hundred pounds. It 
is always carefully looked out for by the 
men, who require no special orders to do so, 
and before a race the crew will spend days 
scraping and polishing its bottom so that 
it may glide through the water with as little 
resistance as possible. There is sure to be 
on board ship some coxswain or other petty 
officer who is an old and experienced hand 
at training boat’s crews, perhaps who 
has been through many hard races, and he 
usually trains the crew, but may be assisted 
by officers or by others of experience. 

The crews train for about a month before 
pulling an important race, and during that 
period pull from five to eight miles twice 
a day whenever the ship is in port, keeping 
up a good rate of speed all the time. On the 
return trip the coxswain likes to take the 
boat close aboard and pass the ship in what 
he considers the best form and speed, while 
the whole ship’s company looks on with 
expressions of admiration. 

It is not all admiration, however, as there 
are many critical and experienced eyes 
picking out the defects in the rowing of the 
different men of the crew. It is needless to 
say that these long practice pulls give the 
men great endurance. The course for the 
race is jour or five miles long. Sometimes 
it is straight away, or it may be laid around 
one or more buoys in the harbor. 

As a rule, the stroke is about thirty-five 
or thirty-six per minute, with a short spurt 
at the end if necessary. <A petty officer of 
experience in such matters recently remarked 
to me that “any man can pull a two-mile 
race and make a fair showing at three 
miles, but it takes a trained man to pull 
four miles, and a well-trained one to pull 
five.” American crews nearly always win 
international regattas of man-of-war pulling 
boats, and as it is usual in such races for the 
different crews to use the boats of their 
own ship, the suecess of our crews has 


been said to be due to the superiority of 
our boats. I however believe our success 
to be due to a more rational stroke and 
better form. 

A few years ago the crew of one of our 
gunboats won a five-mile race from the crew 
of a foreign cruiser at Montevideo. In 
this case two boats belonging to the Captain 
of the port were used. It was claimed by 
the foreigners that our crew had the better 
boat and that the result would have been 
different had they used it. In consequence, 
another race was pulled three days later, 
the boats being exchanged, and again the 
Americans won. 

Swimming is an accomplishment which 
most men in the Navy have acquired, 
and in which many become experts. There 
are several reasons why a sailor should 
know how to swim. It is an excellent exer- 
cise, a source of pleasure and amusement, 
and there may be a time when it will save 
his own life, or enable him to save the lives 
of others. Great importance therefore is 
given to teaching the men to swim. A 
recent general order of the Navy Department 
requires that a certain period of each day 
shall be set aside, whenever the weather and 
other circumstances will permit, to allow 
the men to go in swimming, to the end that 
every one in the ship’s company may learn 
how to take care of himself in the water. 
When ships are anchored in warm waters 
where there is no danger from tide, sharks 
or infection, the call is sounded some time 
in the afternoon or evening. A boom is 
lowered into the water, and a boat sent out 
to go to the assistance of any one needing 
it. A large proportion of the crew dive 
over the ship’s side or go in over the boom, 
and there is great sport for fifteen or twenty 
minutes watching the Jackies frolicking in 
the water. Men who cannot swim and who 
are timid about going over the ship’s side 
are sent ashore to the beach for instruction. 

The camp routine at Nantucket last 
summer had two periods a day for swimming 
and every man in camp not on guard duty 
was required to go in. The four or five 
hundred men bathing at the same time 
gave the place the appearance of a summer- 
resort beach, except in the matter of bath- 
ing suits. 

Boxing is also one of the athletic sports 
which the regulations recommend for the 
enlisted men and is encouraged on all ships. 
An order recently issued by the Commander- 
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in-Chief of the North Atlantic Station re- 
quires that all the apprentices of the 
squadron shall be taught boxing, and that 
they are to be given practice in a ring on 
shore whenever possible. An officer from 
the flagship was detailed to take charge 
of this boxing instruction and when the 
weather was favorable, and the ship at 
anchor, parties were sent ashore in the 
morning for practice in the manly art. 
During the shore operations of the squadron 
at Nantucket Island in August, four posts 
were sunk into the ground and a_ boxing 
ring was roped cff in one of the company 
streets of the camp. Every evening after 
dress parade there were numerous bouts 
between the men of the different ships; and 
as there were always about four hundred 
spectators, each a fairly good hand with the 
gloves, the ring was not unoccupied until 
darkness set in. Boxing is also a favorite 
recreation on board ship in the evéning after 
supper. At sea, during the second dog 
watch, I have seen many interesting and 
amusing knock-outs on the forecastle. The 
Master-at-arms often settles quarrels be- 
tween the men by having the angry parties 


put on the gloves. In that way they do 
each other no serious injury and a good 
fight almost always ends by the contestants 
shaking hands and being friends ever after- 
ward. 

It is practically impossible on board ship 
to engage in field sports such as running 
and jumping. On Thanksgiving day and 
other holidays, deck sports are sometimes 
held, small prizes being given for the differ- 
ent events, but these can hardly be con- 
sidered as of a high order of athletics, 
though they have their place in providing 
good healthy amusement. The events in- 
clude sack races, potato races, obstacle 
races, and tugs of war. The games usually 
end with a pie-eating match, which is the 
most fun of all. The competitors in this 
have their hands tied behind them and are 
seated on a bench at a table. Each has a 
pie in front of him and at the word he tries 
to eat it as fast as possible. The athletic 
part is in controlling the pie without the 
use of the hands. The contortions which 
the pie eaters go through are great amuse- 
ment for the spectators. Sometimes the 
elusive pie goes off the table onto the deck, 
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THE SETTING 


but this does not discourage the fellow that 
is trying to eat it, and he goes after it and 
finishes it there. The ship’s cook makes 
the pies durable enough to stand hard usage. 

There is a committee of officers in the 
North Atlantic Squadron made up of rep- 
resentatives from each ship whose object 
is to promote general athletics among the 
enlisted men, and to give them as much 
assistance as possible in arranging and 
carrying out their sports; and efforts are 
made to encourage games and sports on 
shore as often as the exigencies of the 
service will permit. A most successful 
programme of field sports was carried out 
under the auspices of this committee on 
the grounds of the U. S. Naval Training 
Station at Newport last July. The fifteen 
events included running, jumping, throwing 








‘UP DRILL. 


the hammer, putting the shot and swimming, 
and a small prize was given to each winner. 
Competition was close between the men 
of the different ships, the crews of the 
battleships Kearsarge, Alabama and Massa- 
chusetts being entered, and the first named 
winning by a good margin. The perform- 
ances were very good and the interest taken 
by the men very gratifying. 

Owing to the conditions under which he 
serves, and the limited opportunities for 
practice, the Blue Jacket will probably never 
be able to excel in shore games, although 
he will continue to take a lively interest in 
them, and play whenever he can. Athletic 
competition among ships’ crews cultivates 
an esprit de corps and makes the men hap- 
pier and more contented, as well as giving 
them great physical benefit. 
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THE GAME OF THE STAKED PLAINS 


By Robert M. Barker 


HE sportsman who is fortunate 
enough to visit the Llano Estacado, 
or the Staked Plains of the great 

Southwest, will find much to occupy his 
time with rifle and shotgun, and, after a 
short stay, become convinced that few 
sections of the United States surpass it in 
extent and variety of game. Here are 
found in goodly numbers antelope, black- 
tail and Virginia deer, cougar, called panther; 
and -bobeat, called wildcat here; badgers, 
wild hogs, wolves, duck, quail, snipe, curlew, 
plover and prairie chicken. 

The Staked Plains spread over a vast 
area, being located principally in north- 
western Texas, between the Red River and 
the Indian Territory on the east and across 
the Pecos River and far into New Mexico 
on the west, in which latter territory 
they meet the Guadalupe Mountains and 
other detached chains of the Rockies. 
Over a dozen counties are included in these 
plains, nearly all of them being sparsely 
populated, two, indeed, containing less than 
fifty inhabitants each. Despite the absence 
of trees, the land is a beautiful rolling prairie, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of native 
grass and diversified by picturesque wind- 
mills, artificial surface ponds, dry salt lakes 
and sand hills; the whole country looking 
not unlike a vast orchard of dwarf peach 
trees with its millions of thorny mesquite 
bushes. Much of the soil is red clay and 
sand, and, in some places, particularly 
about the salt lakes, considerable quartz, 
sandstone and conglomerate are revealed. 
Over these plains extend the greatest cattle 


ranches in America, most of them being 
miles from railroads, stage coaches, news- 
papers, post offices, telegraph lines and 
other tests of civilization, but all are con- 
nected by a unique long-distance telephone 
system in which the barbed wire of the 
fences plays the most important part. 
With such an environment, it is but natural 
to suppose fine hunting exists. From 
November to April, while work is light, the 
ranch owners and cowboys find great pleas- 
ure in the excitement of the chase, for 
which the freedom from barriers, natural 
and artificial, the high altitude and clear, 
dry atmosphere are so favorable. Absolute 
isolation of country and excellent facilities 
for water and food account for the preva- 
lence of game, despite the fact that the 
surface of the land affords so few hiding 
places from the eye and gun of man. 
Perhaps the largest and most sought 
animal found to-day in the Staked Plains 
is the panther. Mention might be made of 
the bear were his presence not such a rare 
occasion. Once in a long while, a brown 
bear is met in the pastures, when a venture- 
some cowboy lassoes and chokes it to death. 
The tracks of panthers, like those of wild- 
cats, are frequently seen about the shores 
of the salt lakes, but so wary are these sly 
creatures and so clever at hiding that it is 
next to impossible to track them without 
dogs. High up among the red clay banks 
and shelving rocks of a precipitous ravine 
at Shafter Lake is seen a favorite den where 
panthers have for many years raised their 
Not far distant is Panther Point, 


young. 
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a bold promontory extending far out into 
the lake, its rough exterior suggesting nu- 
merous retreats for the big tawny cats. 

Mr. J. F. Bustin, manager and_ part 
owner of the big Shafter Lake Ranch, keeps 
a small pack of well-trained dogs, about 
fifteen in number, and rarely suffers loss 
of cattle by the depredations of wolves. 
All the dogs are Kentucky fox-hounds, 
with the exception of “Queen,” who shows 
much greyhound blood. She is a large and 
powerful dog, captured when a puppy from 
a pack of timber wolves with which she had 
been running on a neighboring ranch. 

Not long ago, the Bustin pack found a 
large panther at Whalen Lake. Led by 
“Queen,” the dogs attacked it with all the 
confidence bred from killing wolves. The 
swift and furious onslaught took the panther 
by surprise and before he could reach one 
with his great forepaw the courageous 
dogs had him stretched out dead. 

In quest of prey panthers cover a wide 
area, and are not infrequently met by 
horsemen at the most unexpected moments. 
Some time ago, Mr. W. E. Gates, a Texas 
ranchman, came upon one in the road near 
his house, lassoed and dragged it to death. 
Because of the absolute fright of a horse in 
the presence of a panther and, too, the 
wonderful ability of the latter to spring 
when cornered, to lasso one successfully 
is neither the simplest nor safest undertak- 
ing. Like wildcats, panthers kill their prey, 
run at the sight of man, and subsist on 
rabbits, prairie dogs, snakes and smaller 
pests. They never attack cattle, but have 
a peculiar fondness for colts. Searcely a 
single horse pasture goes long unvisited. 

Wildcats have been killed by the dozens 
about the shores of the salt lakes. A damp 
morning is the preferable time to hunt them 
with dogs, for they step lightly and leave 
but little scent. Once fresh tracks are 
found, the cat is sure to be located in the 
neighborhood, for, unlike the wolf, it is not a 
long-distance runner, but prefers to crouch 
low in the grass with the hope that the chase 
will pass by and away. However, when 
once started, the cat slips off with sur- 
prising agility, springing over broad gulches 
and running up and down steep declivities. 
After three or four hundred yards, it slack- 
ens speed and takes refuge in the thorny 
chaparral or among the protecting branches 
of the few dwarf cedars, where the dogs, 
puzzled by these tactics, are brought to a 
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standstill. The cat is soon dislodged and 
then comes the fight. When the fray be- 
gins, the cat crouches and prepares to jump 
on the nearest dog. Meanwhile the dogs 
surround it only tou be repulsed by the 
strong forepaws and sharp claws of the 
cat, which does most of its fighting with its 
feet. The fight lasts about twelve minutes. 

Not long since a wildcat was treed at 
Shafter Lake. Attempting to escape, it 
sprang into an abandoned well, from which 
it was rescued with a rope. The horsemen 
brought it to the surface uninjured and 
gingerly tossed it to the anxious dogs, its 
fighting quality unimpaired. Occasionally 
the cowboys run across a wildcat unexpect- 
edly, when they lasso and choke it to death. 
Attempts have been made to domesticate 
the kittens, but have signally failed. 

The most pleasing sight to the sports- 
man’s eyes, however, are the antelope, 
now protected by law under heavy penalty, 
seen every day cantering over the plains 
in herds of a dozen to forty members, 
their graceful heads nearly always aloft 
sniffing the atmosphere for approaching 
danger. In the vicinity of the salt lakes, 
where the land rises and falls like the swells 
of an ocean, antelope are most often seen, 
flying across the level plains or browsing 
contentedly on the crests of the undulations. 
Two or three animals are always on guard 
while the others feed, and, unless the wind 
is favorable, it is almost impossible to get 
near these animals. Occasionally a cow- 
boy or other in isolated sections is tempted 
to shoot one to replenish his not too 
abundant larder. Early settlers recall 
seeing antelope on the Staked Plains in herds 
of several thousands, in some pastures far 
outnumbering the cattle and sheep. 

The red or Virginia deer is the only mem- 
ber of the deer family on the Staked Plains, 
and, except at occasional periods, is not a 
common sight. Once in a while a herd 
of a dozen or fifteen is found in pastures 
among cattle, after which a long time ensues 
before those pastures are visited again. In 
several instances cowboys have been known 
to overtake deer and capture them with a 
jusso. In fact, one man has the unique 
record of three such captures. It yet re- 
mains for some daredevil spirit to secure an 
antelope with the long rope. 

In western Texas, midway between the 
boundary line and Shafter Lake, which is 
named in honor of General Shafter for 
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his Indian campaigns in this section, is 
Whalen Lake, another dry salt lake, in size 
about two miles long and one mile wide, a 
trifle smaller than Shafter, but resembling 
it closely in the rocky and rugged character 
of its shores. Whalen Lake is_ nestled 
snugly in a wild, desolate but richly fertile 
region, never visited by cattle and but 
seldom by man. After a hundred fruitless 
attempts at sinking deep wells for water, 
this otherwise magnificent grazing country 
has been abandoned for ranch and other 
purposes. Game abounds here, and among 


seen, but dead cattle give evidence of his 
frequent presence on every ranch. His 
method of attack is first to sever the ham- 
strings or tendons of the hind legs, render- 
ing the victim powerless to move. He then 
proceeds to gorge himself with the choicest 
portions, leaving the rest of the carcass 
for his poor and humble relations, the 
covotes. 

When it is remembered that there ure no 
trees on the plains save the mesquite bush 
and an occasional cottonwood it is sur- 
prising what a great number of game birds 























A RAVINE POPULAR WITH BOBCATS AND RATTLESNAKES, 


other large animals is frequently met the 
havilene, or Mexican wild hog. This ugly 
and repulsive-looking beast runs in droves 
of half a dozen or more and is most often 
seen in the sand hills to the south of the 
lake, rooting here and there with its long 
snout for mesquite beans and the acorns of 
the “shinnery” or dwarf oak tree. The 
havilene looks not unlike the domestic hog, 
but is smaller, seldom weighing over one 
hundred and twenty-five to fifty pounds. 
However, he has nothing in common with the 
“razor-back,” being plump and compact, 
and having a smoky brown hide, which is 
sparsely covered by coarse bristles. The 
snout is surmounted by four large tusks, 
two on each side, running opposite to each 
other. Hunting the hog is done on horse- 
back with dogs. He makes a savage fight, 
and is easily the master of two dogs. His 
presence is denoted by the clinking and 
enashing of the scissor-like tusks. Occa- 
sionally, when sharply pressed, the hog will 
turn on the horses and attack their fore 
legs. 

Most common is the coyote or prairie 
wolf, but most dreaded is the “lobo” or 
timber wolf. “Lobo,” however, is seldom 


are seen at various seasons of the year, 
enough to gratify the whims of the most 
ardent shotgun enthusiast. Most common 
of the birds is the Mexican or blue quail, 
which, in many sections, are as numerous 
and as tame as sparrows. In fact, on 
several ranches, they swarm about the 
barnyards and gardens so peacefully that 
the owners, fond of their presence, forbid 
their destruction in the vicinity of the 
houses. The Mexican quail is first cousin 
to Bob White, which it resembles in size 
if not in color, the back, wings and head 
being a bluish gray with a tuft of the saine 
color on its head. He is met everywhere 
in coveys of a dozen to fifty members, 
walking rapidly over the ground, feeding 
on insects and seeds, and making a cluck- 
cluck, which sounds not unlike the chatter 
of prairie dogs. Such good pedestrians 
they prove that they are almost as difficult 
to follow as if they flew. When closely 
pressed, they arise and fiy a few hundred 
feet, and then alight, proceeding at a slower 
pace and getting more exhausted at every 
step. When they arise again, their Hight 
is awkward and slow, and the hunter can 
easily secure a half dozen or more at one 
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shot. When unarmed, the cowboys oc- 
casionally run down a covey on horseback, 
and, before the exhausted birds have time 
to hide in a rat nest or rabbit burrow, they 
dismount and pick up several. Formerly 
quail were trapped in great numbers for 
market. It is now against the law to snare 
quail, while they can only be shot during 
certain months. Curlew are less common 
than quail, but their pretty little whistle 
is heard all over the plains. Like quail, 
they hover about the chaparral and feed 
where the grass is most tender. They are 
more often on the wing than quail and fly 
in coveys of thirty to sixty each. Prairie 
chicken are still to be found here and there, 
in small numbers. Rarely is the wild goose 
seen, for it is only in unusually wet periods 
that he alights on his long flight between 
the north and the south, but ducks—mallard, 
canvasback, redhead—are plentiful in the 
autumn, and jacksnipe in the summer. 
Occasionally a wild turkey is killed, but, 


owing to the absence of suitable roosting 
places, it gives the plains a wide berth. 
In order to find the turkey in quantities, 
the hunter must go to the woodlands on 
the edges of the plains. 

While the Comanche Indians have left 
for the happy hunting grounds, and with 
him gone the wild horses, the great horned 
Texas cattle and the countless horde of 
buffaloes, the environment of the Staked 
Plains is almost as wild and primitive as 
ever. In place of the buffalo the tracks 
of registered cattle now cover the plains, 
and instead of carrying the bedaubed and 
befeathered buck warrior, the little Spanish 
pony now takes the opulent ranchman in and 
out among his sleek Herefordsand Durhams, 
and between intervals of herding cattle, 
mending windmills and poisoning prairie 
dogs, he manages to enjoy rare sport with 
dogs, rifle and shotgun, meanwhile declar- 
ing that the Indians are not the only pos- 
sessors of happy hunting grounds. 





























SHAFTER LAKE RANCH-—SETTING OUT FOR A WOLF HUNT. 


A STUDY OF THE FACE IN BREATHLESSNESS 


By R. Tait Mackenzie, M.D. 


O series of races would be complete 
without tests of endurance as well 
as speed. The burst of speed shown 

by the sprinter in a hundred yard dash, 
tests to the utmost his powers of concen- 
tration and rapid muscular action, but it 
gives but little information about his lungs. 
It is a test of muscle and nerve rather than 
of heart and lungs. 


When the distance to be covered is a 
quarter or half a mile, a stout heart and 
sound lungs begin to play a more and more 
important part, and they have to be care- 
fully prepared to stand the great strain. 
When we consider that a good runner can 
go for a half a mile at the rate of less than 
thirteen seconds to the hundred yards, and 
for a quarter at a rate of less than twelve, 
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we can readily understand how these dis- 
tances test both speed and endurance to 
the utmost. In these distances it is the pace 
that kills. It is said that a horse trots 
with his legs but gallops with his lungs; so 
a runner jogs a cross country steeplechase 
with his legs but runs a half mile race 
principally with his lungs. 

The symptoms of breathlessness come 
on much more quickly in an untrained man, 
especially if he has reached an age when 
violent exercise has become somewhat of an 
effort. Have you ever found yourself in 
sight of the station and been afraid of 
missing your train? You have a quarter 
of a mile to traverse and two minutes to 
do it—you have to run—and for years you 
have been accustomed to the measured pace 
of one who walks when he has plenty of 





THE PACE HAS BEEN TOO HOT FOR THE LAST MAN WHO IS TRYING TO KEEP HIS PLACF, 


time and who takes a cab when he has not. 
You want to catch the train and so you set 
off as hard as you can run. Your legs are 
strong and it does not hurt them when you 
run; however, after a few seconds a peculiar 
distress seizes you, your breathing is em- 
barrassed, a weight seems to press you down 
and a bar to be fixed on your chest, your 
breathing becomes jerky and _ irregular. 
With each step, distress increases and be- 
comes more general; your temples throb 
violently, an insupportable heat arises to 
your brain and an iron band is tied around 
your forehead. Then there is a surging 
in your ears, your sight is disturbed and 
you have a confused idea of the objects 
you pass and of the people who turn to 
stare at your pale and dishevelled figure. 
You reach your goal and as the train 
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whistles you sink exhausted on the cushions; 
there, in spite of the satisfaction of having 
caught your train and the solace of being 
seated, your distress continues—still for 
some minutes you are all out of breath, 
and the last hurried movements of your 
chest make you resemble a man seized with 
a violent attack of asthma. This is what 
Fernand Lagrange calls being winded, and 
although the athlete can, by training, post- 
pone this condition, still, when it does come 
on, it is just as hard for the athlete to 
bear as for the untrained person just re- 
ferred to, except that the athlete recovers 
more quickly and has not the same risk 
of permanent injury to his heart. 

The onset of breathlessness is marked by 
a quickening of the circulation; the eye 
becomes bright, the face flushed and the 
skin ruddy. The breathing becomes deeper 
and more rapid and there is a glow of 
warmth throughout the system. This is 
due to the stimulation of the poisons set 
free in the blood current from the great 
muscles of the thighs and legs, now in 
rapid and violent action. Soon the waste 
matters accumulate in such quantities that 
the lungs begin to lag in their effort to 
throw them off. The balance is upset and 
the breathing becomes more and more 
hurried, shallow, and spasmodic in char- 
acter and a vague discomfort comes on 
which rapidly grows to acute distress. 
There is a sense of constriction in the chest, 
murmurs and ringing in the ears, flashes 
before the eyes, mental confusion and even 
unconsciousness. It is when in this con- 
dition that runners do unaccountable things, 
swerving or falling, or running blindly into 
obstacles; it has even gone on to fainting 
and death and we have at least three stories 
coming down from antiquity, of death from 
either fatigue or breathlessness. 

After the battle of Platea, when all the 
sacred fires profaned by the Persians were 
extinguished, Euchidas in one day ran to 
Delphi and back before sunset, 1,000 
stadia, and brought the pure fire from the 
altar of Apollo to his fellow-citizens, but 
sank to the ground and died under the 
terrible strain. Then there was the un- 
named soldier who ran from Marathon to 
tell of the defeat of the Persian army, 
only to fall dead before the magistrates in 
Athens; and the famous athlete Ladas, 
who fell lifeless at the goal having run 
twelve stadia of two hundred yards each. 


While a fatal ending is practically un- 
known in modern distance racing, it is not 
uncommon to see a man faint. His face 
becomes dusky and leaden, and his lips blue 
and livid. The breathing becomes jerky 
and shallow, and this respiratory mad- 
ness, this distress of mind and body, is 


always mirrored in the face of the strug- 


eling man. 

In this photograph, Fig. 1, the runners 
are a little more than half way in the mile 
race of an intercollegiate meet. The pace 
has been too hot for the last man who is 
trying hard to keep his place; he is suffering 
from acute breathlessness, coupled, we may 
assume, with the distress of mind that ac- 
companies a sense of defeat. This is shown 
in his drawn and haggard face. The lines 
of pain in the gaping mouth, and the changed 
direction of the fold from nose to mouth 
are unmistakable. His eyebrows are car- 
ried obliquely upward at their inner end, 
while the eyelid, drooping between pain and 
fatigue, completes the anxious and dis- 
tressed look of the pinched face. 

The eyes are half closed and all photo- 
graphs I have seen of this condition, and 
my own observation of this point, would 
tend to confirm me in my belief that this is 
the usual condition, although Fernand La- 
grange describes the eyes as widely open, 
in breathlessness. The mouth is always 
open and the nostrils are distended to favor 
the entrance of the air which the lungs so 
greatly need. 

In Fig. 2 we have the expression of face 
typical of breathlessness. In this mask the 
smoothness of the forehead is broken by 
wrinkles spreading out from the inner end 
of the updrawn brows. The direction of 
the eyebrows is just the reverse of that seen 
in violent effort. This is due principally 
to the action of a small muscle at the inner 
end of the eyebrow, sometimes called the 
muscle of pain. It is brought into action to 
express the languor of grief and mental 
distress, as well as bodily pain, but the 
particular shade of meaning would depend 
greatly on the prevailing cast of the rest 
of the countenance. The upper lids have 
drooped and half covered the eyes, adding 
a look of great lassitude to the suffering in 
this part of the face. 

The wings of the nose are pulled outward 
and the nostrils dilated; the mouth is widely 
opened, and the lips retracted from the 
teeth in the struggle for air; for the lips 
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picting breathlessness, 
have sought to ex- 
press it by pose and ac- 
cessories rather than by 
the horrible realism of 
theface. Several years 
agoat the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition a_pict- 
ure of the death of 
Ladas was shown. The 
athlete is painted with 
his back to the spec- 
tator, his knees begin- 
ning to yield and his 
hand clasping his heart. 
His face is only partly 
seen, but the tragedy 
san be read in the star- 
tled and horrified look 
of the judges, whose 
gaze is riveted on the 
dying man, with the 
most intense fascina- 
tion. The effect is 
greater than if the ar- 
tist had tried to express 
the idea by the face 
alone. “In bodily 
pain,” says Bell, “con- 
joined with distress of 
mind, the eyebrows are 
knit while their inner 





THE PANTING AND OPEN MOUTH OF 
and nostrils are the gates to jthe passages 
leadmg to the lungs. The curve of the 
upper lip and the deepened and changed 
fold from nose to mouth, add a gasping look 
to this part of the face, which is increased 
by the drawing down of the mouth angle. 
The tongue is close pressed against the teeth, 
and the cheek sinks into the cleft between 
the open jaws, giving the face a careworn 
and haggard look that is quite different 
from that of either bodily pain or mental 
suffering. The general pose of the head is 
backward, with the chin thrust forward as if 
to rest the neck muscles, and at the same 
time to make straight the way from the lungs 
to the outer air. In many runners the neck 
is convulsed by the action of the muscles 
straining to suck in the air to the laboring 
lungs. 

It be denied that all such ex- 
pressions are repulsive and unbeautiful, so 
there is little wonder that artists, in de- 


cannot 


extremities are raised, 
the pupils are in part 
concealed by the upper 
eyelids and the nostrils are agitated.” 

Breathlessness as seen in a runner would 
have this mental anxiety associated with 
the bodily distress, so that the two condi- 
tions would correspond closely, and the 
expression seen in runners is about identical 
with that just referred to by Bell, with the 
addition of the gaping mouth and expanded 
nostrils. 

The Louvre contains a statue by Jean 
Paul Cortot showing the soldier of Marathon 
announcing the Greek victory. Theman has 
fallen breathless and exhausted but partly 
raising himself with his left hand, he holds 
the torch aloft in his right with a last 
suprenie effort. The abdominal muscles are 
contracted, the chest is strained and the 
face shows his condition forcefully yet with 
perfect artistic restraint. The open mouth, 
the agitated nostrils and oblique eyebrows, 
with eyes just turning up in death. are ex- 
pressed with wonderful vividness and truth. 


LAOCOON. 
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The turning upward of 
the eye is always used by 
artists to show the ap- 
proach of death. In the 
bust of the dying Alex- 
ander, this is skilfully 
used, together with the 
oblique updrawn = eye- 
brows and_ parted lips, 
to express the languor 
and suffering of a dying 
man; the pose of the 
head expresses the lassi- 
tude and weakness of 
approaching death. 

No discussion of 
breathlessness would be 
complete without con- 
sidering that remarkable 
sroup that has come 
down to us from. the | 
hands of the three 
Rhodian sculptors, rep- 
resenting Laocoon and 
his two sons struggling | 
in the coils of the ser- | 
pents sent up from the 
sea by Apollo. He is 
shown by the sculptors 
leaning against the altar 
on which the drapery has 
fallen. The elder son 
still resists and looks 
towards the father in 
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EYEBROWS AND PARTED LIPS’ 
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IN THE 


BUST OF THE DYING ALEXANDER. 


eoncern, the younger is 

sinking in death. The less tangled form 
of the elder, the fierce spasmodic actions 
of the man himself, strong and_ terrible 
in his agony, the helpless dying form of 
the younger son already relaxing in death, 
all unite to leave in the mind an impres- 
sion painful but powerful. The swelling 
chest and contracted muscles show that 
the struggle has left him breathless and pant- 
ing, the poison of the serpent’s bite is begin- 
ning to circulate through his veins; he feels 
his strength go, and mingled with the pain is 
the agony of impotence to save his two sons. 
This tremendous emotion has to be shown 
in the face. The forehead is creased by 
the lines of pain and the eyebrows are 


obliquely updrawn. The eyelids are be- 
ginning to droop over the upturned eye, 
the mouth is open and panting. He has 
been described by some writers as beilowing 
like a bull and as erying out in his agony, 
but the knitted brows and the retracted 
lips, the extended head and heaving chest, 
ean be altogether accounted for by the 
breathlessness of the strain and the tug of 
the fight. The thought of his erying out 
seems to me to weaken the force of the ar- 
tist’s idea and make the expression common- 
place. This face joins the brows of pain 
with the open gasping mouth of breathless- 
ness, and the drooping lids of weariness and 
approaching death, 
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DUCK SHOOTING ALONG THE COLUMBIA 


By Joseph B. Thompson 


“HE extensive lowlands of the Col- 
umbia River valley in Oregon and 
Washington from Vancouver to the 

Pacific Ocean, furnish the best water-fow]l 
shooting on the Pacific Coast. Other parts 
of the Pacific northwest, notably the Kla- 
math Lake country in southern Oregon, 
have attractions in this respect also. The 
valley of the Columbia is partly covered 
with numerous freshwater lakes and sloughs 
and is to some extent subject to overflow 
annually from the June rise in the river. 
The climate is mild throughout the year, 
snow falling only occasionally and remain- 
ing for a short time, and the lakes seldom 
freezing over. The kinds of food required 
by water-fowl are, or were, abundant; 
for while the soil of the lowlands is mostly 
used for dairying and grazing, there is much 
food in the sloughs and lakes as well as on 
the neighboring farms. Some of these lands 
are well covered with timber, many of the 
sloughs being entirely surrounded by woods, 
these furnishing excellent protection and 
cover for the game. Perhaps, until very 
recent years, no part of the United States 
provided better shooting, quantity as well 
as quality considered, than this section. 
The quantities of ducks, geese and swan 
frequenting those waters in the autumn and 
early winter were almost beyond belief. It 
is a fact probably due to climatic and other 
natural conditions that the shooting here 
does not often last beyond the first or 
middle of January, although the open season 
is from September first to March fifteenth; 
there is, indeed, no good spring shooting, 
the birds being poor and not very abundant. 
It is during their flight southward they 
make that country a resting place, the 
length of time depending somewhat on the 
kind of duck, but usually they remain only 
until the first hard frost, which may be 
expected in January, when it is time to 
move on, and they wing their way south- 
ward. On their way north in the spring 
they do not linger but push on along the 
Columbia in its course of a thousand miles 
or more through eastern Washington and 
British Columbia, to their hatching grounds. 

Much cf the best duck-shooting ground 


is now owned or controlled by private clubs 
or associations having headquarters at 
Portland, and is carefully guarded against 
trespassers. 

It is the custom, becoming more and 
more common, to select one or more sloughs 
as the hunters may require, and systemat- 
ically feed them, commencing a little before 
the opening of the season and continuing 
until the close. Wheat is generally used, 
being scattered in the shallow water along 
the edges of the slough near where the 
blinds are to be placed. As soon as the 
ducks discover this they will come regu- 
larly to feed, the number increasing as time 
passes. On such preserves shooting is 
generally allowed only one day in the week, 
although at some places it is permitted 
oftener. Most of the devices for slaughter- 
ing ducks, common in earlier times, such 
as swivel guns and sink boxes, are now 
prohibited by law, and the position and 
location of blinds are regulated so as to 
favor the preservation of game. A country 
that has good canvasback shooting is pretty 
sure of receiving favorable consideration 
from sportsmen. There was a time, not very 
remote, when those ducks were as abundant 
along the Columbia River and its tributaries 
as they ever were in the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay; and their flesh was as fine. Famous 
they were with epicures, and their fame 
justly deserved. The wapato (the Indian 
name of the sapettaria variabilis) a bulbous 
plant which grew plentifully in the fresh- 
water lakes and ponds contiguous to the 
Columbia River, was food not only for 
these birds, but also for the Indians; and a 
canvas, after having fed on this bulb for 
three or four weeks, made a dish fit for the 
most fastidious. 

It was the way of the duck hunters to 
ignore all other ducks, mallards, teal, wid- 
geon, sprigs, and to confine their shooting 
entirely to canvasback (Aythyra_ vallis- 
neria). In a good year, and most years 
were good there, it was not difficult to kill 
all one could carry. 

Of late years—--since about 1894, to be 
more exact—-canvasback are not so abun- 
dant, nor as good eating; the cause being 
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generally attributed, no doubt correctly, 
to the almost total disappearance of their 
favorite food—the wapato. Others be- 
lieve the reason a different one. In an 
unfortunate moment, some impulse, not 
wholly for good, prompted a certain United 
States Fish Commissioner to plant in these 
haunts of the canvasback, the lowly and 
inglorious carp. Why this was done no 
one yet seems to have ascertained. It could 
not have been because good fish were lack- 
ing, for the Columbia and its tributaries 
were full of the lordly chinook salmon and 
other varieties of the same fish, and the 
smaller streams were alive with trout. At 
any rate the carp were brought in and, like 
most things undesirable, they stayed and 
throve prodigiously, and from that time 
every green and growing thing in the feed- 
ing ground of the ducks began to disappear 
until finally, about six years ago, few 
wapato and very little else, which might be 
classed as food, could be found there. The 
high water of 1894 may have aided the 
carp by depositing silt and sand over these 
lakes and ponds. The food being gone, 
the canvas went also; and the few that are 
shot now are poor and flavorless. The 
present indications promise better things, 
however; for it is believed that the wapato 
was not totally exterminated, and that with 
care and the destruction of the carp the 
canvas may again flourish as in years past. 

The first duck of the open season, which 
in Oregon is between September Ist and 
March 15th, and one always a great favorite 
with hunters is the wood-duck (Azx sponsa). 
It rears its young in the lowlands, and takes 
its flight southward soon after the season 
opens, disappearing before October Ist, 
although occasionally seen much later. At 
first these ducks are tame and not inclined 
to move far from their resting places, pre- 
ferring to stay close among the tall grass 
and sedges, and the willow-fringed ponds. 
Later on the birds move about more freely, 
and the shooting improves. They are easily 
attracted by almost any sort of well-placed 
decoy and are best hunted from a blind, or 
under proper conditions they furnish ex- 
cellent sport in flight shooting. They have 
been feeding on acorns and in grain fields 
and meadows and their flesh is of fine flavor 
and as good as that of mallard or teal. 
Perhaps before the wood-ducks have taken 
their flight, the blue-winged teal (Anas 
discors) with his rapid, almost silent flight 


and his subdued quack; or his more plenti- 
ful brother the green-winged teal (Anas 
carolinensis) may have arrived from the 
northland and taken up his abode for a 
month or so, to fatten on the grain and other 
food awaiting him. If teal are abundant 
and “come” just right even an old canvas- 
back shooter after a good morning’s sport 
at these small and beautiful birds, is almost 
ready to declare that there can be no finer 
sport. Of course each season will not bring 
them in the same numbers, nor are they 
found everywhere. They seem to favor one 
locality more than another. Usually, how- 
ever, it is possible with care and judicious 
feeding to draw them to a given point in 
sufficient numbers to give fine sport. At 
times they are very abundant, recalling 
the stories of years past in the waters of 
the South. At one small lake, one of the 
best places along the river for this kind of 
ducks, four hunters in one day, shooting 
morning and evening, made a record of 
more than four hundred of these birds. 
This smacks too much of pot-hunting to 
please a real sportsman; and it is cause for 
congratulation that a slight check was 
placed upon such slaughter by the last 
Oregon legislature which limited the num- 
ber to one hunter to fifty in a day or one 
hundred ina week. This is far too generous. 
Nevertheless these were all killed on the 
wing, and those who did the shooting claim 
to be sportsmen. 

The widgeon or baldpate, as it is also 
called (Anas americana) one of the most 
beautiful of water-fowl, and one that fur- 
nishes as good shooting as any, is on hand 
before the little teal are gone. This duck 
seems at times to be nearer domesticity 
than the mallard. Certainly it is friendly, 
and its constancy is shown by returning 
to the place where its companion has just 
been killed, perhaps itself to fall a victim 
to the gunner. The widgeon seems, too, 
to love sunshine, hence the best shooting 
is on a bright, sunny day when the air has 
an echo of winter and the wind is fresh from 
the northwest. The confiding nature of this 
duck is again illustrated by the readiness 
with which it decoys. It can even be 
brought within range by a skilful imitation 
of its half plaintive, half-joyful call. This 
is not due to silliness at all, but to the over- 
confidence of an affectionate nature. At 
times widgeon are very abundant, and 
when such is the case the shooting is superb 
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sport. The flesh equals that of the teal, 
especially after they have been in fresh 
water for some days. 

The mallard (Anas boschas) is to-day, 
perhaps, the favorite of all duck hunters 
in the far West as well as elsewhere. It 
sometimes nests along the Columbia, though 
ordinarily it goes farther north. Like the 
teal it has its favorite feeding haunts morn- 
ing and evening, and its favorite resting 
places, usually during the middle of the 
day, in the middle of some large slough far 
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binger of golden autumn and winter days 
to follow. The mallard will soon be here 
if he is coming at all. There comes a storm, 
or perhaps without a storm or other sign 
the mallards appear suddenly along the 
river at one or more of their favorite haunts. 
The hunter takes his departure for the 
shooting grounds and is landed at night- 
fall with his dog and traps, at some point on 
the river bank nearest the cabin. As 
the hunter goes along in the still foggy 
morning, the air is full of the noise of 
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out of range. To some extent, however, its 
movements can be controlled by feeding. 
The days grow short; wood-duck and 
teal are gone, except for an occasional belated 
one, and there is warning of the approach 
of what in that mild climate passes for 
winter. Along the ponds and sloughs the 
willow, the vine-maple and the cotton- 
wood have already taken on the tints of 
autumn, showing a last glory before as- 
suming their winter bareness. The air is 
the dream of a summer gone and an inspira- 
tion of a new season approaching; a har- 


ducks uneasily shifting their position at 
his approach. There seem to be hundreds 
of them, and from the feeding ground they 
rise in the darkness and go elsewhere be- 
yond the reach of the disturber. At this 
time no shooting is permitted. Presently 
the decoys are set and all is arranged and 
the hunter with his dog is in the blind 
allotted to him awaiting the dawn. 
Meanwhile all the ducks have been driven 
away. But as the dawn begins to show in 
the east there is a stir in the air, and from 
far down the lake is heard the “quack, 
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quack” of the hen mallard. Presently 
mark! here they come, perhaps two or 
three of those that left an hour or so ago. 
So the sport begins, the ducks continue 
to come, singly, in pairs or more until nine 
or ten o’clock when there is a lull and the 
shooting is over until the afternoon. The 
ducks have gone to their resting places, 
and it is best to take a walk over the meadow 
or pasture, along the hard hack, to stretch 
the limbs and give the dog a chance at the 
grouse or the “ Denny” pheasant. The even- 
ing shooting is only a repetition of the morn- 
ing, and if it has been a good day and the 
ducks have come in well, there should be a 
handsome bag to take back to the cabin. 
*Ten or twelve dozen would be considered 
a good day’s sport for three or four guns. 
Such a day, with variations of incident and 
weather would fairly represent ordinary 
experiences along the Columbia. With the 
mallards will most likely come the little 
butter-ball, called by some the buffle-head 
(Charitonetta albeola), an excellent duck 
both for shooting and eating; the American 
golden-eye, called in that section whistle- 
wing (Glancionetta clangula americana) and 
its kind, Barrow’s golden-eye (Glancionetta 
islandica) both at times in considerable 
numbers, and taxing the skill of the most 
expert shot to bring them down. They are 
extremely wary and fly with great swiftness, 
and it is only by chance and the hunter 
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well concealed that they will come within 
range. But there is more satisfaction in 
knocking over one of these little fowl as he 
comes like a rocket down wind, than in 
bagging a dozen mallards. Their flesh is 
not considered good eating because it is 
apt to be fishy. With the mallards, or 
about the same time, come also the pintail 
or sprig (Dajila acuta) not in flocks but 
generally singly or in small numbers; and 
the spoon-bill, or shoveller (Spatula cly- 
peata), the latter not to be confused with 
the sea and bay variety called greater 
scaup duck or broad-bill, which is also seen 
occasionally. In size and in the shape of 
the bill, but not otherwise do these two 
varieties resemble each other. Black ducks, 
so common on the Atlantic coast, are not 
found along the Columbia, and the famous 
redhead is very rare. Nearly every other 
variety of duck known to North America, 
however, is at times seen on the Pacific 
coast. 

While it is unfortunately true that duck 
shooting is not what it formerly was in the 
Pacific northwest, yet it is so much better 
than in most parts of the country as to 
attract the attention of those who care for 
such sport. There is no reason why, with 


the enforcement of proper laws, and a 
sportsmanly spirit which does not insist on 
a butcher’s bag,the sport should not continue 
as good as it is now; even improve greatly. 








MT. ADAMS, WASHINGTON, 


FROM THE COLUMBIA ROAD. 


*No wonder ducks have become scarcer on the Pacific coast with bags of such butcher size considered sports- 


manly!—Epiror. 
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A “CALLED” MOOSE OF BANTALORUM 
BARRENS 


By the late Frank H. Risteen 


Sree} fields wore a livery 
} of russet brown all 
fringed with frosty 
gems, and the knolls 
and hollows of the 
woodland were carpeted 
with purple, gold and 
gray. The sun was still 
dozing behind the river hills as the wagon 
came humming up the frozen street. Rifles, 
provisions, tent, and a pair of sleepy sports- 
men being safely stowed aboard, the off 
horse caught sight of the ascending whip 
with the side of his eye, and the city ceased 
to be. 

Over the watershed between the St. 
John and the Nashwaak the team jogged 
through the chill morning fog so merrily 
that Colin’s automatic “Get on!’ seemed 
quite superfluous. At the height of land 
the peaceful valley of the Nashwaak un- 
rolled itself before us, a picture of boun- 
teous intervales, dotted with the clean 
white dwellings of the farmers and inter- 
sected by the river that wound to the south 
like a belt of fretted silver. 

Crossing the river by the covered bridge 
at the mouth of the Tay, the rugged slope 
of Zion’s Hill faced us, as long and as ob- 
stinate as ever. Surmounting this, a level 
drive of seven miles over a plateau shorn 
by ancient forest fires, and through a 
shaggy backwoods settlement, brought us at 
last to a cozy roadside house nestling in the 
shadow of the trees. Here lived our guide, 
Arthur Evans, a tall, spare specimen of 
manhood, to whom every acre of the Cains 
River wilderness was familiar, and who had 
trapped his first bear when eight years old. 

“Hello, Professor, how’s the courage?” 

The guide’s response was cheerless, as 
of one to whom the world was wearisome. 
He was proverbially “down on his luck,” 
and was now mourning the loss of a pet 
bear. He had captured the animal when 
a cub, and trained it to follow him through 
the woods like a dog on his hunting ex- 
peditions. The cub bore the appropriate 
name of Jonah. 


Our luggage was hauled from the settle- 
ment to the hunting grounds in a heavy 
farm wagon driven by Dick Evans, a 
younger brother of the guide. Harry and 
I shouldered our rifles and walked ahead 
of the team the six long miles of portage 
road that wandered over the ridges and 
through the swamps to the banks of Cains 
River. As the team drew up at the Mea- 
dows camp Harry’s dome of thought was 
seen to be corrugated. 

“Do you mean to tell me,’”’ he demanded, 
“that this road is only six miles long?” 

“Sure’s you're born,” said Dick. “She’s 
measured.” 

“Who measured it?’ 

“Oh,” said Dick, puffing his pipe re- 
flectively, “all hands took a turn at it, I 
guess. We had lots of dogs in them days 
huntin’ moose. We used to drive a dog to 
death and then call it a mile.” 

At this point team and passengers plunged 
suddenly over the bank and_ proceeded 
calmly down the bed of the river. Did I 
say calmly? It seems to me the woods 
must be quaking yet from the remorseless 
din we made roaring and grinding over the 
rocks and shallows. The worst of it was 
that along the stream were signs of moose 
in plenty—hoof-marks on the sandy bars— 
half-eaten lily roots stranded on the shoals 
—alders trodden and twisted by obstreper- 
ous old bulls—paths worn deep in the 
fibrous turf where the animals came to the 
water. There were two or three considerable 
stretches of dead-water that offered ideal 
sites for calling moose. Too late we re- 
gretted the adoption of so noisy a mode of 


_transit as the wagon. A birch canoe shod 


with cedar strips would have floated like 
a duck in any of these ponds, and the car- 
ries over intervening shoals would have 
been a trifling matter. As it was, the rat- 
tle and bang of the wagon and the ring of 
the horses’ feet upon the flinty rocks and 
sunken logs in our devious pilgrimage 
seemed almost certain to alarm beyond 
hope of recall any game that might be 
located near the stream. 














“THE MOOSE * * * HAD EVIDENTLY LOCATED 
THE CALL TO THE FRACTION OF A YARD.” 
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The moose, however, is not readily dis- 
turbed by loud, distant noises; it is the 
snapping of a twig close at hand that puts 
him on his mettle. 

Our camping ground at the mouth of 
Otter brook, seven miles from the Meadows, 
was reached when the sun was still half an 
hour high. Warned by a previous experience, 
we did not pitch our tent on the open bank 
where the fire would be exposed to the rake 
of the wind, but selected a little mossy glade 
a few rods in from the river where a grove 
of small pines offered a convenient shelter. 

While Harry was overhauling the “wan- 
gan” box, it was ascertained that the 
Professor had almost forgotten to bring the 
cooking kit. The baker was minus the 
bread pan, and kettle and frying-pan had 
both been left behind. Two tin plates were 
brought to light, however, and when these 
were reinforced by a number of “cosseaus” 
stripped from a white birch tree, and a 
superannuated coffee can picked up on the 
bank of the stream, the outfit seemed quite 
luxurious. 

A supper such as only hungry men can 
eat in the woods being stowed away, a 
trench dug around the tent to keep out the 
water in case of rain, the heavy camp 
blankets smoothly spread upon our couch 
of boughs, a huge fire built that sent the 
sparks soaring in myriads among the pines 
—we loaded our pipes and discussed the 
plan of campaign for the morrow. 

The Professor was pessimistic; his thought 
far away with the late lamented Jonah. 
However, the evidence disclosed that there 
were hardwood ridges to the north as well 
as to the south of us where moose sign was 
plentiful; there were barrens up Otter brook 
where the latter flattened out into swampy 
ponds, and across the river, about a mile 
away, was the big Bantalorum Barren, a 
famous place for moose in the early au- 
tumn and for caribou in early winter. It 
was decided to try the barrens up the brook 
the first thing in the morning. 

As we lay on our bed of balsam boughs 
with feet to the fire and pipes aglow, bright 
visions of the chase came and went in the 
back-log’s cheerful blaze, and soon the 
wizard spell of the drowsy wilderness hushed 
us all to silence. When we turned in 
finally for the night the wind had sighed 
itself to rest, and only the mink chattering 
on the shore over some refuse of the larder, 


and an owl hooting dolefully on the fire- 


ruined slope across the stream, bore testi- 
mony to the miracle of forest life. 

“Hi boys, turn out! Taters!” was the 
salute from Dick’s lusty lungs that aroused 
us in the gray light of dawn. The horses 
were snorting contentedly as they munched 
their hay, the aged coffee can was singing 
over the fire, and the fragrance of ham and 
eggs done to a turn on the tin plates, backed 
up by a goodly company of potatoes roasted 
in the ashes, would have caused the late 
Epicurus to turn over in his tomb. Does 
the reader need to be assured that that 
breakfast went all right? O, for some poet 
who shall sing of the banquet hall of the 
Red Gods where desire faileth not! 

There were a few moose tracks of recent 
date, mostly of cows and calves, in the 
grassy ooze that bordered the pond, and 
a deer track that seemed to have been made 
that morning. I called here for about an 
hour, and at first was convinced that a bull 
was answering on a distant ridge. For a 
time we could hear no repetition of the 
sound; then it came clearly enough and 
with it the shattering of our hopes. Its 
rhythmic quality no longer left room for 
debate. It was the measured stroke of an 
axe—producing an acoustic effect that can 
hardly be distinguished, under certain con- 
ditions, from the far-away answer of a 
moose. 

On the way back to camp we surprised 
a pine martin in the top of a tamarack tree. 
The little rascal barked at us defiantly, 
then growing nervous and alarmed over 
his position, ran down the tree, boldly 
dropped to the ground within a yard of us 
and bounded off through the hard-hacks 
like a flash. A flock of partridges rose 
into the poplars near the brook, but were 
not molested, as we feared that the firing 
might disturb larger game. 

The clouds broke away at noon and the 
air was very summer-like. After a cold 
lunch and a pipe at the camp, we crossed 
the river and started over the knoll for 
the Bantalorum plain. This is quite a 
large barren, fully two miles in length by 
half a mile in average width. The labor 
of forcing a way through the heavy under- 
brush made our journey thither largely a 
matter of perspiration and profanity. There 
seemed to be a breeze in the tree-tops,. but 
none of it could be found on the level, 
steaming bog. Even the moose-birds that 
slid on noiseless wings from tree to tree 
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forebore their usual cheeky chatter. For 
perhaps half an hour we toiled through the 
cloying mass and crackling stubble on the 
leeward side of the plain. Then, feeling 
hungry for breath, we sat down on a spongy 
mound just within the entrance of one of 
the many inlets or pockets that radiated 
into the deep woods from the main barren. 
The cranberries that grew here, though few 
and far between, helped to quench our 
thirst, and the gentle breeze that rippled 
down the pocket was quite refreshing. It 
was decided to postpone for a more favor- 
able day our project of circling the main 
barren. Rather with a view to relieving 
the monotony than otherwise, I raised the 
horn and tried the low call, or “coaxer.” 
The Professor, who had been standing apart 
surveying mournfully the lonely waste, 
turned as the sound died away and declared: 
“By jiminy frost, there’s an answer!” 
I, too, thought I heard a distant grunt, 
but Harry was skeptical, and the Professor 
himself soon lapsed into doubt and gloom. 
We dismissed the impression as a trick 
of the wanton wind. Harry was leaning 
back against a bunch of hard-hacks in the 
act of filling his pipe as I picked up the 
horn again and tried my loudest, longest 
eall. As the mournful blast was still eddy- 
ing and echoing over heathy plain and 
wooded knoll a wondrous thing took place. 
Chaos incarnate seemed to be sportively 
leveling the trees, or a hook-and-ladder 
cart to have broken loose, in the deep woods 
across the pocket about one hundred and 
fifty yards away. 
“Tt’s a moose; it’s a moose!”’ I exclaimed, 
“and I’ve scared him with the loud call!” 
I shall know better next time, perhaps. 
I should have reflected that a bull moose, 
upon discovering the spurious call, will steal 
away with fox-like tread. Soon all doubts 
were forcibly dispelled. The crashing of 
limbs and hollow reverberations of tree 
trunks smitten by a giant force grew louder 
and nearer, and as we squatted down with 
cocked rifles two prominent yellowish ob- 
jects swaying in the brush emerged from the 
somber spruce and firs across the pocket. 
They were the wide-spreading antlers of a 
bull moose. The tumult ceased, the horns 
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became motionless and the moose, which 
had evidently located the call to the fraction 
of a yard, seemed to gaze directly at us as 
we crouched in the heather. He stood 
there silently, perhaps half a minute, nothing 
to be seen but his armed head. 

“Give it to him now,” urged the Pro- 
fessor; but I cautioned Harry not to shoot. 
I felt certain that after having so far ex- 
posed himself, the moose had no notion of 
retreating. The wisdom of waiting was 
soon apparent. With a snort, as of pent- 
up steam from his mighty lungs, the moose 
pressed through the brush and stepped out 
on the open bog, quartering down the wind. 
It is an axiom of woodland lore that a bull 
moose when advancing to the call will circle 
around to leeward in order to catch the 
scent. Our quarry was no exception to the 
rule. By crossing the pocket below us he 


‘would inevitably catch our wind before he 


reached the other side. The course he took 
brought him in somewhat closer range. 
He was now not more than seventy-five 
vards away. His shaggy form, as he si- 
lently plowed along with downward head, 
was somewhat hidden at first by a few out- 
lying spruce and fallen stubs. 

“Wait till he comes out, and then don’t 
miss,” I said to Harry, when the moose 
swung by the last uplifted root and his huge 
black body hung on the sights of the wait- 
ing rifles. 

At the spiteful crack of the cordite I 
think the monster felt that his time had 
come, for he sullenly lurched ahead look- 
ing neither to right nor left, and then fell 
heavily. 

* * * 


When Dick, the comedian, came with 
the team next day, and gazed on the pros- 
trate form, he impressively remarked: 

“By jinny, boys, it was a close call.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, because the call was so close!” 

I think Dick was as proud of having un- 
loaded that mangy joke upon us as if 
he had slain the moose himself. ‘The 
Professor made no reply. His weary smile 
was of one who strove for duty’s sake to 
endure the chastening rod. 
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TRACKING KANGAROO IN QUEENSLAND 


By George Styles 


EST from Brisbane 350 miles, or 
W rather more than half way be- 

_ tween that city and tne eastern 
boundary of South Australia, runs the river 
known by the native name Warrego. 

Some few years ago, and before there 
was a railway anywhere within 300 miles of 
this stream, when the only means of travel 
was the squatter’s horse, or the bullock 
dray which brought the provisions from 
the capital over the long and often deadly 
track for those patient beasts, I took the 
position of what was known then as a 
“colonial experienced” hand. 

Employees of this class were usually 
young fellows who were sent out to sheep 
or cattle stations, either because they were 
expensive luxuries to their parents in Syd- 
ney, Brisbane, Adelaide or some other com- 
mercial center, or else because they wanted 
to serve a kind of apprenticeship to the 
business of the squatter. ; 

How it wasin my case is of noconsequence. 
I know that I found myself at the Warrego 
on a splendid station carrying 75,000 
sheep, and it was a part of my duties to 
carry the weekly rations to the different 
shepherds’ huts, of which there were nine. 

Blacks were numerous in those days, 
many of them hardly half civilized, and they 
roamed over the Macleay plains on the west 
and northeast as far as the Expedition range. 

They are all gone now; a full-blooded 
native is much more rare now than a white 
man was then, and white men hardly aver- 
aged twelve in fifty miles in any direction. 

Being of an active, sport-loving disposi- 
tion, I found the keenest satisfaction in 
the boomerang and spear-throwing feats of 
the natives, and in their hunts. 

The kangaroo, the wallaby, the emu, the 
native bear and the wildcat, were our fa- 
vorite.game. The kangaroo then had a 
range practically untrammelled by any of 
civilization’s barriers. It was my good for- 
tune to share in many a hunt in which I 
was the only white man, and when the only 
weapons were the spear and the formidable 
waddy, or native club. Old Boodooma 
was a chief of one of the small tribes, and a 


hunter the fame of whose skill in spear- 
throwing; and the apparently unerring in- 
stinct with which he located the game, was 
known for miles around. Of all trackers 
in the world the Australian is peerless. 

Often have I seen Boodooma, while lead- 
ing a party of six natives with myself, 
tramping the trackless bush, suddenly halt 
the party, and in a moment I would hear 
the measured hop of the kangaroo in the 
scrub, as his great tail-lever at each leap, 
beat the dry herbage. This halt was the 
signal for the sending out of the scouts. 
Not a man stirred until the leader ordered 
him to do so. Then usually, four of them 
moved off in such directions that they 
formed a square with the kangaroo in the 
center. So stealthily did they move that 
it was difficult for me to hear them at a 
distance of ten paces. I was never able to 
find out in what way Boodooma assigned 
to each man, what I may term his goal, 
on reaching which the attack was to be 
made. The bush or scrub was often too 
dense to see far enough ahead to pick out 
any particular spot for this purpose. Pos- 
sibly it was a native secret, and Boodooma 
loved to be wiser than a white man, when 
he could be so. 

The kangaroo is a timid animal, and a 
breaking twig will startle him. Hence as 
soon as the men started, they were on the 
alert to notice two things; first, whether 
the animal got beyond their lines so to 
speak, and secondly, that their actions 
should be noiseless and out of the kanga- 
roo’s sight. If the kangaroo is not dis- 
turbed he is a leisurely feeder. 

Each man carried from three to five 
spears, with heads made of the terrible 
claw of the kangaroo’s hind feet, the most 
formidable weapon the animal has. Grad- 
ually the distance between the men was 
narrowed, so that each was within spear 
distance of the others. Boodooma and 
myself were hidden behind an eucalyptus 
tree, where we stood for half an hour with- 
out speaking. Then the game, a female 
and her mate, a splendid forester or boomer, 
as the largest male kangaroos are there 
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called, came in sight. The hunters’ cun- 
ning had outwitted the instinct of the brute, 
so that all unconscious of danger the pair 
were within thirty paces. They cropped 
the scanty herbage, and occasionally the 
male drew himself up to his full height, 
fully five feet ten, and drew down with his 
short fore legs, the tender ends of the 
branches. It was while he was at this disad- 
vantage, that one of the blacks threw a 
spear. Each hunter had evidently seen the 
weapon as it flew, for six others followed 
almost simultaneously, and both animals 
passed wounded within five feet of our tree. 

Boodooma’s . skilful aim threw’ two 
others, and the harsh yell of triumph of 
the blacks broke the silence of the bush. 
Pursuit followed, and both were found so 
near dead, half a mile distant, that it was 
not thought necessary to use the waddy. 

The white man’s method of hunting the 
kangaroo is very different. He hunts 
with dogs trained for the purpose. The 
dogs are a cross, in which the deerhound 
isprominent. It needs this trait for speed, 
but other blood for strength. In other 
words, the kangaroo dog must have a 
judicious mixture of speed and strength. 
The best kangaroo dogs I have known were 
smooth coated, weighing perhaps sixty to 
eighty pounds. 

The native hunt is of 
compared with the chase, and in it the 
danger is reduced to a minimum, as com- 
pared with horsemen and dogs, rushing 
through the scrub and bush, and risking 
collisions with trees. The hunter is fol- 
lowing an animal which, if a male, often 
covers forty feet at a bound, and for a time 
it gains rapidly on the dogs. But it seldom 
escapes. It is a fierce fighter, and to be in 
“at the death” is, more likely than not, 
to include death to more than one dog. 

I remember one such case when we 
were out with three dogs and had _fol- 
lowed a kangaroo for perhaps half an 
hour, bringing it to bay in a branch of 
the Warrego, which ended in a morass. 
At this point the water was but little 
over a foot deep and when we heard the 
sounds of the dogs, indicating that the 
game was at bay, we drew rein, for the 
Just before 


course tame as 


run was a dangerous one. 


reaching the river, we had to cross a little 
plain of a few acres in breadth, extending 
down the stream for a couple of miles. We 
had hardly entered the open, when my 
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companion cried, “there goes Jack clawed 
to death.” 

The kangaroo had backed up against 
the opposite bank, which was _ hardly 
higher than his head, and as Jack; whom 
previous contests ought to have made 
more cautious, rushed for its throat, the 
terrible hind claw nearly disembowelled 
him. This frightened the other dogs, and 
no amount of coaxing or threatening could 
induce them to do more than stand at a 
respectful distance and yelp. 

Neither of us cared to venture withinreach 
of that claw. Firearms wehad none. So I 
dismounted and crossed the stream, intend- 
ing to attack him from the top of the bank. 
Before I could do this, however, the kan- 
garoo cleared the water at one bound, and 
was off down the narrow plain, looking back 
every few seconds, as they usually do 
when moving fast. Our two dogs were 
tired out, and the boomer escaped. 

There is a smaller species of the kan- 
garoo called the wallaby, which is not as 
much hunted as the larger kind, though 
it can give a smart chase. 

Emu hunting is a sport that once was 
common in the far interior of Australia, 
and a royal game it was. So far as my ex- 
perience is concerned, “droves of emus”’ are 
a fictitious marvel. They are usually found 
in pairs, which would be expected from 
the monogamous nature of the bird. It 
prefers the plains and light timbered coun- 
try to the dense bush. 

The eastern spur of Stoke’s range, one 
hundred miles west of our station, was one 
of our favorite hunting grounds, and Boo- 
dooma was our main henchman in our ex- 
peditions after the emu, which generally 
extended over a week. He followed the 
native method of hunting the bird with 
spears, but the white man who chased 
them with horses and dogs, bagged the 
most game. This Australian ostrich, as it 
is sometimes called, can run with surpris- 
ing speed, but tires after a run of a few 
miles. The dogs are therefore trained to 
let the bird wind itself, and when it is 
reached, to keep out of the vicious back- 
ward and sideways kick. It can break a 
man’s leg with that same kick, although 
such accidents seldom happen, because the 
emu hunter, whether white or black, knows 
the danger. It sometimes happens, though. 
Of one such result I was a witness. It was 
the last day of our camp in the range, and 
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Bulla Bulla, a native lad, caught sight of 
a male in the myall bush skirting the plain, 
on the edge of which we were camped. 
Two dogs were soon in chase, followed by 
Bulla and myself on horseback. After a 
run of perhaps a couple of miles, the bird 
was nearly exhausted, and one of the dogs 
leaped for its throat. The bird turned a 
little and the dog’s bite was fastened on the 
rudimentary wing. The emu stopped for 


the final struggle. The lad dismounted, 
intending to strike it with his waddy, but 
fearful of hitting the dog, he waited a 
moment and the bird’s leg shot out. <A 
fracture of Bulla’s right shin made him 
drop his club and howl with pain, but 
the dogs secured the game, which proved 
to weigh about 130 pounds. They are 
getting scarce now. During a foot journey 
of over 800 miles I did not see a dozen. 


THE PRIDE OF THE MEADOWTHORPE HUNT 


By Alfred 


gray mare, was the best-known and 

best-beloved four-legged member 
of the Meadowthorpe Hunt. Verses had 
been made about her, songs had been sung 
about her, and her picture, painted by a 
celebrated artist, hung in a conspicuous 
place in the Meadowthorpe Hunt Club. 
Many and varied were the great deeds 
she had done, great races won, great leaps 
taken, great runs finished. It was Boadicea 
who had once taken the park gates at Halli- 
day Hall, carrying Major Barclay’s 165 
pounds safely over six feet of iron palitgs; 
it was she who had jumped the toll gate on 
the Meadowthorpe pike one dark night in a 
mad race during which two other good horses 
were ruined and one man lamed for life; 
it was she whom Major Barclay had jumped 
over a stack of bayoneted rifles during an 
encampment of militia; it was she who saved 
the honor of the Hunt when everyone else 
failed—Boadicea—the pride of the Meadow- 
thorpe “first flight,” and this was how it 
happened. 

The Cedarbrook Hunt was not very far 
from Meadowthorpe—that is as far as actual 
distance was concerned. But in prestige 
and “sporting blood” the Cedarbrook 
crowd was considerably removed from the 
Meadowthorpe set. Some pretty good fel- 
lows belonged to the Cedarbrook Hunt 
Club, and they had some good horses too. 
Moreover, they showed excellent sport on 
occasions, But it was not Meadowthorpe. 


te eas Major Barclay’s flea-bitten 


Stoddart 


When you have said that, you have ex- 
pressed it about as well as the thing can be 
expressed. The Meadowthorpe hard riders 
are perfectly willing to admit that there are 
other places in the world where very decent 
fox hunting may be had—such as Melton 
or Market Harboro’—don’t you remember 
poor old Whyte Melville’s Jack Sawyer?— 
or County Meath, or even Cedarbrook. But 
none of them is Meadowthorpe. 

It chanced, however, one wintry day, 
that the Meadowthorpe hounds having 
chased their fox over the border of the 
Cedarbrook’s country, fell in with the latter’s 
hounds, apparently hot on the scent of the 
very same fox. It transpired that there 
had been two foxes in the beginning,but they 
had melted into one. Therefore the two 
packs of hounds followed suit and the 
Meadowthorpe and Cedarbrook club mem- 
bers found themselves riding side by side. 

That was a great run. Mile after mile 
was reeled off without a turn or a twist. 
What a game old fellow that fox must have 
been! 

He escaped with his brush, as he well 
deserved to do, but when the thing came to 
be talked over a curious fact was observed. 
Maudsley of the Cedarbrooks was up with 
the hounds when the fox went to earth, a 
yard or two in advance of the pack’s 
yawning jaws. Then came another and 
still another of the Cedarbrook crowd— 
Hawkins, their M. F. H.; Battersby, and 
Murphy, their huntsman. 
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“Why, confound it, old chap,” said Haw- 
kins that night to Ralph Goring at the latter’s 
place, Oak Lodge, where a small but select 
stag dinner had just been enjoyed. 

“Confound it—I say—you Meadowthorpe 
people weren’t one, two, three. You may 
have a lot of good horses over here—I 
don’t say they’re not good jumpers. But I 
like a bit of speed in mine, thank you. 
We’ve a lot of good goers with our hounds 
—if I do say it myself.” 

“Well,” said Ralph, “I don’t know what 
happened to us to-day, but we’ve got some 
speed, too, and just to show you that we 
can do something, what do you say to a 
point-to-point between the two clubs? 
You pick your horse and we'll pick ours.” 

“T guess I can safely take you up on 
that,” returned Hawkins. “ Let’s see, next 
Thursday’s Christmas. What do you say to 
Christmas morning?” 

“All right. Couldn’t be a better day. 
And how does a course from the White 
Horse. Inn to Brown’s Crossing strike you? 
There’s the church steeple there. It vill 
be a good thing to steer for. The distance 
is a trifle over four miles.” 

“Done,” said Hawkins, “and I will put 
up one share toward a handsome mug for 
the winner if you Meadowthorpe fellows 
will chip in.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” said Ralph. 

And so it was arranged finally. A real 
point-to-point race—a good stiff distance 
over a good stiff country! And that night, 
after the Cedarbrook men had departed, 
the three or four Meadowthorpe members 
left discussed the matter solemnly. For 
unquestionably they had been ridden away 
from that day by the Cedarbrook crowd and 
they were sorely humiliated. 

It was positively necessary that Meadow- 
thorpe should win this point-to-point. 
And it was finally decided after due delibera- 
tion over many fresh pipes and glasses of 
hot Scotch, that Boadicea should be the 
horse upon which they would pin their hopes. 

Major Barclay had not been out that day, 
but had turned up in time for dinner and 
he willingly assented to Boadicea’s running 
for the honor of the club. 

“But when it comes to riding a four-mile 
steeplechase over some of the stiffest country 
a horse ever went, count me out. That’s 
all. You'll have to put a younger man 
up,” he said. 

It was ordered therefore, by Bradbury, the 


M. F. H., whose word was law in such 
matters, that Dick Middleton should ride. 
Middleton was engaged to Beatrice Halli- 
day, who rode to hounds as straight as ever 
a woman dared ride, and she told him next 
day that he might consider their engage- 
ment off if he lost. 

Under the circumstances, it was not 
strange that Dick Middleton should hasten 
anxiously to his window when he tumbled 
out of bed Christmas morning. It was a 
glorious day, clear and cold, though not 
freezing—the kind of a Christmas which the 
superstitious say makes a fat graveyard— 
but an ideal day for a steeplechase. 

The great event was set for eleven o’clock 
and at twelve there was to be a great break- 
fast at the club, to which all Meadowthorpe 
and most of Cedarbrook was invited. 

Middleton was still splashing in his tub 
when Major Barclay was announced. It 
was at Oak Lodge, Ralph Goring’s place, 
where Middleton usually stayed when he 
was at Meadowthorpe. 

“What’s the matter, Barclay?” said 
Middleton a few minutes later, having hast- 
ily gotten into his clothes. “Has the mare 
gone wrong?” 

“Not she. She’s as fit as a fiddle, but 
you'll have your work cut out for you. 
They are to start Blazeaway against us.” 

Now Blazeaway was a famous horse and 
had won a dozen big steeplechases, while 
Boadicea had never started on any course 
but Meadowthorpe. Middleton whistled 
softly, but was not dismayed. 

“You say the mare’s all right,” he said, 
“and I’m feeling pretty fit myself. We will 
give ’em a run for their money.” 

Quite a lot of people were gathered at the 
White Horse Inn to witness the start, when 
Middleton and Ralph Goring drove up an 
hour later. Boadicea and Blazeaway were 
both in the stableyard, being made ready 
for their contest. Fred Maudsley of the 
Cedarbrook club was to ride Blazeaway. 
Maudsley had once admired Beatrice Halli- 
day very much, a fact which might serve to 
increase his triumph should he win from 
Dick Middleton. 

When the two horses were brought out 
ready for the race, they certainly were a 
sporty-looking pair. Boadicea was long, 
rather low on her legs and very rakish- 
looking—the type of horse to be seen in 
one of Alken’s plates—while Biazeaway 
was a big handsome chestnut with magnifi- 
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cent quarters and shoulders. He looked a 
steeplechaser all over. 

Beatrice Halliday, who had ridden over 
oa her hack to wish Middleton good luck, 
had cantered off by a back lane toward the 
finishing point, and Ralph Goring stood 
ready to start the horses. As they came 
along the road at a slow canter, he dropped 
his handkerchief with a quick motion and 
called “go,” and they were off. 

It was a straight line by the road for about 
a furlong, then Boadicea popped over a low 
fence, closely followed by Blazeaway, and 
started across country. On they flew 
together at an easy gallop, both men sitting 
back in their saddles. Field after field was 
crossed and fence after fence was flung be- 
hind. As yet they were only riding at a 
fast hunting pace, but even this was begin- 
ning to tell on Blazeaway, good horse though 
he was. For the fences were all stout and 
high and the country to be crossed was 
hilly. Suddenly Blazeaway’s forefeet struck 
a stiff post-and-rail fence and he and his 
rider rolled over together into the next 
field. Dick Middleton looking back saw 
that neither was hurt. Blazeaway strug- 
gled to his feet, and Maudsley mounted him 
and galloped on as quickly as possible. But 
Boadicea now led by the length of a good- 
sized field. 

Middleton took a hedge leading into a 
quiet lane and here to his surprise he met 
Beatrice, cantering briskly along. The 
lane was lined upon either side by the 
hedge and they were quite alone. Middle- 
ton thought the race already won, so he 
cantered along with Beatrice. She was 
one of those girls who look their best in a 
riding habit and she was particularly 
fetching to-day. Small wonder, therefore, 
if Middleton forgot for the time he was riding 
a race and ranged his horse close enough 
to hers to snatch a kiss. 

But it was dearly bought. Just at that 
moment the hedge parted in front of them 
and Blazeaway landed in the lane going 
strong and with fully six lengths start of 
Boadicea. It was in vain that Middleton 
put the spurs to the gray mare. He could 
not seem to get near the chestnut. Over 
a stone wall and upa steep incline they went; 
then down again, taking a stiff water 
jump in the valley. There was only a mile 
more now and both men were riding the best 
they knew. Blazeaway seemed to have 
taken a new lease on life; but Boadicea was 


not yet beaten. The blood that flowed in 
the gray mare’s veins was the best the stud- 
book can boast; and blood will tell. 

Slowly—very slowly—the gap between 
the two horses was decreasing. Boadicea 
gained a trifle at every fence. In half a 
mile she had crept within two lengths of the 
chestnut and there were only three more 
fences to jump. But Maudsley was push- 
ing his horse to the last bit of speed there 
was in him and again he seemed to be draw- 
ing away. He cleared a stiff four-foot 
fence with the greatest ease and both horses 
were now approaching the last two jumps, 
the fences on either side of a lane. The 
lane was a narrow one—not more than 
ten feet wide—and Maudsley was checking 
Blazeaway’s pace preparatory to jumping 
in and out of it. Middleton, however, 
only touched the gray mare lightly with 
his spur, took her firmly by the head and 
sent her on. She went at the lane at top 
speed. 

Out of the corner of his eye Maudsley 
could see what Middleton was doing and 
held his breath. He was going to take it 
all in one jump. 

“Tt’s my only chance,” said Middleton 
to himself. The horses reached the lane 
together and Blazeaway doubled in and 
out of it very cleverly indeed. But Boa- 
dicea, with a supreme effort which earned for 
her immortality, flew like a bird over the 
lane, fences and all, and never lost an inch. 
She was off like a shot before Blazeaway 
popped over the second fence. 

It was a close thing from that point to 
the finish,but Boadicea won by a good length 
in the end, and later in the day when the 
breakfast at the clubhouse was at its mer- 
riest, a flea-bitten gray mare was led into 
the room and made the circuit of the 
table. She was caressed by the ladies 
and given sugar without limit. They made 
a garland of flowers and hung it about her 
neck and it was then and there decided to 
have her picture painted for the clubhouse. 

But when Dick Middleton, who sat next to 
Beatrice Halliday, asked her where his 
share of praise came in she turned to him 
scornfully : 

“You don’t deserve any. You almost 
threw the race away,” she said. 

“Tt would have been worth it—anyhow,” 
he answered unblushingly. 

For which diplomatic sentiment he was 
rewarded later on—at no cost whatever. 








AN 


EARLY MORNING 


HUNT 


FOR BLACK-TAIL DEER 


By Clarence A. Lyman 


E slept that night as we ever do in 
the hills, with the front of the tent 
wide open, so that from my pil- 

low, the side of a saddle, I could watch the 
Great Dipper do its slow somersault around 
the North Star. When the camp-fire died 
the night before, and we went to bed, the 
Dipper was lying along the tops of the 
mountains, brimming full. It is easier to 
watch this great hand in the astronomical 
clock than to light unwilling matches from 
time to time in the night and examine a 
watch; and I knew that when the constel- 
lation had nearly reversed itself, it would 
be time to start moving. 

A man in camp sleeps sweetly, yet lightly. 
A dozen times through the dark hours the 
distant sharp bark of a fox, the rustle of a 
leaf, the deep sigh of a satiated and sleepy 
horse on a picket rope, the cracking of a 
coal in the embers of the camp-fire, the 
eall of a night bird, or the snap of a twig 
under the tread of some one of the animals 
of our cavaleade, called me with a gentle 
thoroughness from slumber. Each time it 
seemed as though the position of the en- 
circling attendants of the North Star had 
changed by only a slight angle; and each 
time I sank instantly again into the per- 
fumed rest that comes from a bed of balsam 
boughs after a hard day’s work. 

The hush that comes over all nature just 
before the dawn was near being my un- 
doing after all. The Dipper seemed to have 
made a great sudden sweep and was danger- 
ously far over when my eyes opened again. 
The canvas was throbbing with the pulse 
of the morning breeze, but the eastern was 
darker than the western sky, where hovered 
a faint glow. It took an effort of will to 
get out into the cold air, but necessity com- 
pelled haste and I scrambled as gently as I 
could over the dewy coverlet, hurriedly put 
on the few clothes I had taken off the night 
before—dressing and undressing are mutu- 
ally short operations in a hastily made 
camp—found my damp and clammy shoes, 
raked together the coals in the ashes, fanned 
a flame, boiled coffee and munched a hasty 


breakfast of bread and some cold trout. 
My partner, chum, helpmate never stirred. 
It is wonderful how a trustful woman will 
sleep in the wilderness, safe in the supersti- 
tion that he who sleeps beside her is com- 
petent to meet danger which may arise. 

I dropped half a dozen cartridges into my 
pocket, together with a couple of biscuit in 
case the chase should be unduly long, 
shouldered the heavy rifle and strode out 
through the high grass, which was so beaded 
with dew that walking was like wading an 
ice-cold stream. The horses were standing 
on wide-spread legs, heads near the ground, 
asleep, while the burros, weary with the 
long pull with the heavy packs of the day 
before, were huddled together, lying on the 
ground. 

The morning star was at its brightest as 
I started across the valley, but by the time 
I had picked a splashing path across the 
current of the little river and got fairly 
started up the trail, it was paling. Little 
flecks of purple cloud began to appear above 
the sun’s approaching glow, as though they 
had been newly created. The range to the 
west began to lift its rugged ascents into 
view in a purple radiance. The eastern 
hills grew from shapeless masses of gloom 
into rounded eminences with dainty fringes 
of aspens and slender minarets of spruces 
against the faintly glowing sky. {I wished 
I had started half an hour earlier, and 
quickened my pace a little. 

In the growing twilight I could see a 
furry skunk in his sleek coat of jet black 
and snowy white, treading the clumps of 
bunch-grass, picking up the benumbed in- 
sects before the sun’s heat might give them 
the vitality to escape. In the trail ahead 
of me a fox trotted. I was conscious of the 
faint presence of his scent but did not place 
it until I saw the flash of his fur above the 
grass. He knew I was following, but knew 
too that he was safest down in that sin- 
uous passage between high walls of grass 
and flowers, on whose smooth surface he 
could make a far safer, swifter flight than 
over the rough ground to either side. 
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A mile or so above camp I left the trail 
and crossed the stream again, getting my 
feet no wetter in wading, but feeling the 
icy chill pervade the water in my shoes which 
my feet had warmed in the comparative 
dryness of the beaten track. Close to the 
rippling surface a colder breath moved and 
the scrubby willows had a coating of white 
frost. I brushed a furry moth from a twig 
in passing but it was too cold for more than 
one very feeble flutter. It fell wide-stretched 
on the water and as the current swept 


‘it into a quiet eddy it disappeared so quietly 


that one might suppose it had sunk of its 
own weight. I marked the spot where lay 
a trout, so big that its mouth could take in 
an insect of that size without a splash, as a 
good place to drop a feathered imitation 
when I carried my rod that way. 

There was no mistake that it was very 
light. My eyes had been growing accus- 
tomed to the dimness, meeting the dawn 
half way, but the first glow of the rising 
sun was just striking the tops of the higher 
hill. The sky was a turquoise blue all 
across the dome. The clouds which had 
been purple, had faded to lavender, flamed 
with a tint of orange and were now melting 
away in yellow fleeces. It would soon be 
time when all sensible deer would be deep 
in the thickest of the green timber, where 
it would be all but impossible to come upon 
one of them unawares. Already the burros, 
far down the valley where camp lay, were 
up and moving stiffly down to get a drink 
at the river. 

The southern hill before me was one I 
had marked the year before as a likely 
place for deer. It rose in smooth slopes 
and narrow benches a thousand feet or so, 
fringed on the top with the edge of the 
deep thick forest of spruces which ran back 
on the plateau beyond. The ascending 
surface had spruce and aspen groves lying 
on it in long streamers, divided by half a 
dozen open grassy glades, each with a tiny 
rill gurgling down the center, coming from 
the banks of snow which still lay protected 
by the dense shade of the crown of spruces. 
The streams were fringed with the succulent 
marsh herbs which deer and elk most fancy 
as dessert after filling up on vines and 
tender boughs. 

It does not pay to hasten or to get out of 
breath when hunting deer, so I climbed 
very, very slowly upward, keeping in the 
shelter of the bushy young aspen that 


fringed the bigger trees at the edge of one 
of the ascending glades. At each step, as 
I placed my foot to avoid any crackling 
twig, I looked all around and listened for 
any sound of game. The simulation of the 
color of the early coat of the deer to the dry 
bunches of grass is so close that in the im- 
perfect light it was well to study closely 
each outline, else some proud stag might 
bear his coveted burden of venison out of 
range at a bound, before my eyes had seen 
the slender legs and gracefully borne head. 

There were plenty of tracks in the mellow 
earth, some almost obliterated by two or 
three successive dews, and some apparently 
as fresh as though the cushioned hoof had 
just been lifted from them. Jn spite of all 
my caution, a crack of twigs and stamp of 
hoofs off to the right indicated that an 
alarm had reached eyes or ears or nostrils 
of some deer, but I sat still and listened to 
the beating of my heart until apparently 
it decided that its suspicions did not justify 
precipitate flight, for though it went on, it 
was in a noiseless walk. From tree to tree 
I edged in that direction. I found the 
fresh tracks, evidently a buck of good size, 
and I followed carefully on a slant up the 
hill. I saw something moving ahead of 
me, and was ready to shoot but it came 
fearlessly down toward me, evidently not 
seeing its danger. A doe with her two 
fawns was working down to a safe shelter 
in the willow tangle along the river. I did 
not want to turn them back in the direction 
in which the buck had gone, so I crouched 
behind a bush to let them pass. Only a 
pot-hunter fails to respect femininity and 
infancy in hunting deer. The mother was 
pushing along with all the ungracefulness 
of her kind, neck out, ears back. One 
fawn wanted to stop for refreshments 
and was pushing in front of her like a 
calf at milking time. The other spotted 
pet was intent on play, bounding about in 
extravagant semicircles. His erratic course 
brought him directly upon me, and he 
stopped suddenly with legs braced at wide 
angles, so close that I felt the breath of his 
startled snort. His ears were opened wide, 
and his dewy nostrils quivered as he drew in 
a scent of whose danger he had yet to 
learn. His great soft eyes looked full mto 
mine for a moment, and I could almost have 
reached out and touched him. Then ne 
remembered his mother, who had passed on 
out of sight, gave a mew-like expostulating 
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“ONE OF THOSE PRETTY 


bleat, bounded a couple of yards to one 
side, and gamboled on in pursuit. 

The shadow of my hill had by this time 
crawled down to the opposite slope in the 
valley and the sun was shining full through 
the tops of the trees. A raven cawed and 
flapped lazily across the valley, high over- 
head on a tour of investigation. His keen 
eye had marked the murderous weapon I 
carried, and he circled above the mountain 
and lighted in a tall dead spruce to await 
the outcome of the hunt. 


intent on reaching shelter. He had been 
in no haste, cropping the herbage as he 
went along, but the determination with 
which the tracks forced themselves up the 
hill meant that he had a mind for the safe 
protection of the growing green timber 
forest. I must make haste to head him off 
and as it would be fatal to hurry directly 
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, PRETTY THINGS—HOW COULD YOU Do IT?” 


behind him, I crossed over into the next 
glade and then pushed steadily up the 
mountain toward the summit. Just at the 
very brow was a continuous grassy bluff 
over which any animal seeking the upper 
shelter must pass; and on this I threw 
myself down. I had no breath, and could 
not have aimed my rifle to save my life, so 
I devoted my whole strength and attention 
for a few moments to regaining some steadi- 
ness of respiration. In the valley way 
below three tiny spots of buff, the deer 
family I had intercepted, were crossing 
through the grass to a wide bed of willows 
that marked the filled-in site of an old 
beaver dam. Down at camp everything 
was still, and the absence of smoke told 
that the sleeper was still dormant. The 
raven cawed impatiently. 

I became suddenly conscious that there 
was a deer in the trees off to the right and a 
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little below me. How long he had been 
there I do not know, but I am certain that 
my eye had rested on the spot and its sur- 
roundings a moment before and saw nothing. 
I slipped down off the grass and into the 
trees and worked very cautiously in that 
direction. A shot downhill is so deceptive 
that hitting is pure luck, and I sought a 
place on the same level. 

A stately buck he was, stopping for a 
final lunch on the tender shoots of a clump 
of vetch vines on the edge of the stream. 
His black nostrils were wet and shone with 
the high polish of new patent leather. His 
form was well rounded, his coat was smooth 
and glossy, and his spreading antlers full 
grown. In the motions of his eating, every 
muscle moved and quivered. The sight 
was so superb that it almost precluded 
murder, and I sat with rifle half raised and 
watched for fully a minute. His nostrils 
caught a breath of hostile odor, and he 
flung his head high, poised for flight, but not 
quite sure which way the danger lay. He 
remembered the alarm downhill and turned 
to look that way. The white bead of the 
front sight rested against his curving neck, 
just back of the head, and the white bead 
rested in turn on the lower rim of the circle 
of the hind peep-sight. The sight was 
perfect and the finger crooked against the 
trigger almost without conscious volition. 

A 45-70 bullet in the cervical vertebra 
snuffs out all power of motion as though 
it were the flame of a candle. There was 
never a struggle, just a sudden collapse, 
and the beautiful animal lay in limp con- 
fusion sprinkling blood upon the verdure 
where he had just been feeding. The 
hunter’s work was done and what remained 
was mere butchery. The rough surgery 
of the hunting knife must let out the blood 
in a foaming torrent before the heart ceases 
beating, and with the same flow release the 
remnant of life which still showed dimly in 
staring eyes. Then must follow the smeary 


task of dressing the carcass, which had been 
a deer and was now venison. The raven 
flew from his perch and brushed through 
the trees above. It seemed as though the 
sound of the shot had summoned all the 
smaller predatory birds, the magpies and 
gray-jays, and I could hear their harsh cries 
approaching through the trees, as they flut- 
tered closer and closer in short flights. Before 
my gory task was done they were busy, 
without fear of me, picking the dainty flecks 
of suet from the entrails, while two or three 
other ravens had joined the pioneer and were 
scolding from the tops of the trees because 
I was so slow in completing my work and 
leaving them a clear field. I hung the 
venison in a tree, protecting the exposed 
meat with boughs, and washed hands and 
arms in the waters of the rill. Then I 
struck out for camp. Under the tall grass 
red-leaved plants hugged the ground. Drops 
of dew had fallen on some of them, making 
the homeward path seem through a trail 
of fresh blood. The sun shone down on 
the valley hot and ungentle. It seemed 
as though the whirring grasshoppers un- 
duly extended their flights to escape my 
presence. A startled grouse, breakfasting 
in a bear-berry bush, instead of rising to 
the nearest tree, whirred away clear across 
to the foot of the mountain, where it flapped 
deep into a tree as though murder was be- 
hind it. As I came up into camp the horses 
scented the blood and snorted as if I were 
some strange wild animal and moved un- 
easily on their picket-ropes. 

She had just awakened and was looking 
with sleepy eyes out into the sunny world. 

“Fresh meat,” I cried. 

“Oh, did you get a deer? I didn’t know 
you were gone until just before I heard 
you shoot.” Her eager interest flamed 
up in question about the events of the chase, 
and then, in reverie— 

“One of those pretty, pretty things! 
How could you do it.” 











THE STORY OF 
I. THE TAKING 
By A. 


Ee 
LL summer long he had hung about 
the fur company trading posts wait- 
ing for the signs. 

And now the signs had come. 

Foliage crimson to the touch of night- 
frosts. Crisp autumn days, spicy with the 
smell of nuts and dead leaves. Birds flying 
away southward, leaving the woods silent 
as the snow-padded surface of a frozen 
pond. Hoar-frost heavier every morning; 
and thin ice edged round stagnant pools 
like layers of mica. 

Then he knew it was time to go. And 
through the northern forest moved a new 
presence—the Trapper. 

Of the tawdry, flash clothing, in which 
popular faney is wont to dress him he has 
none. Bright colors would be a danger 
signal to game. If his costume has any 
color, it is a waist belt or neck searf, a 
toque or bright handkerchief round his 
head to keep distant hunters from mis- 
taking him for a moose. For the rest, his 
clothes are as ragged as any old, weather- 
worn garments. Sleeping on balsam boughs 
or cooking over a smoky fire will reduce 
the newness of blanket coat and buckskin 
jacket to the dun shades of the grizzled 
forest. A few days in the open and the 
Trapper has the complexion of a bronzed 
tree trunk. Like the other wild creatures, 
this foster-child of the forest gradually 
takes on the appearance and habits of 
woodland life. Nature protects the ermine 
by turning his russet coat of the grass sea- 
son to spotless white for mid-winter—ex- 
cept the jet tail-tip left to lure hungry 
enemies and thus, perhaps, to prevent the 
little stoat degenerating into a sloth. And 
the forest after her foster-child 
by transforming the smartest suit that 
ever stepped out of 


lk Ti ks 


© clothier’s band-box 
to the dull tints of winter woods. 

This is the seasoning of the man for the 
work. But the Trapper’s training does not 
stop here. 

When the birds have gone south the 
silence of a winter forest on a windless day 
becomes tense enough to be snapped by 
either a man’s breathing or the breaking of 
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a very small twig; and the Trapper ac- 
quires a habit of moving through the brush 
with noiseless stealth. He must learn to 
see better than the caribou can hear or the 
wolf smell; which means, that in keenness 
and accuracy his sight outdistances the 
average field glass. Then animals have a 
trick of deceiving the enemy into mistaking 
them for inanimate things by suddenly 
standing stock still, unflinching as stone, 
in closest peril; and to match himself against 
them the Trapper must also get the knack 
of instantaneously becoming a statue, though 
he feel the clutch of bruin’s five-inch claws 
—which is an old stratagem among Indian 
hunters of feigning death till the bear leaves 
them for dead. 

And these things are only the a 6 ¢ of the 
Trapper’s woodcraft. 

One of the best hunters in America con- 
fessed that the longer he trapped the more 
he thought every animal different enough 
from the fellows of its kind to be a species 
by itself. Each day was a fresh page in 
the book of forest lore. 

It is in the month of May-goosey- 
geezee, the Ojibways’ trout month, cor- 
responding to the late October and early 
November of the white man—that the Trap- 
per sets out through the illimitable stretches 
of the forest land: south of Hudson’s Bay, 
between Labrador and the Great Lakes. 
His birch canoe has been made during the 
summer. Now, splits and seams, where the 
bark crinkles at the gunwale, must be 
filled with rosin and pitch. A light sled, 
with only runners and cross frame, is made 
to haul the canoe over still water, where the 
ice first forms. Sled, provisions, blanket 
and fish-net are put in the canoe, not for- 
getting the most important part of his kit 
—the Trapper’s tools. Whether he hunts 
from point to point all winter, traveling 
light and taking nothing but absolute 
necessaries, or builds a central lodge, where 
he leaves full store and radiates out to the 
hunting grounds, at least four things must 
be in his tool-bag: a woodman’s axe; a 


« 


gimlet to bore holes in his snow-shoe frame; a 
crooked knife—not the sheathed dagger of 
fiction but a blade crooked hook-shape, 
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somewhat like a farrier’s knife, at one end— 
to smooth without splintering, as a car- 
penter’s plane; and a small chisel to use on 
the snow-shoe frames and wooden contri- 
vances that stretch the pelts. If accom- 
panied by a boy, who carries half the pack, 
the hunter may take more tools; but the 
old Trapper prefers to travel light. Fire- 
arms, ammunition, a common hunting knife, 
steel traps, a cotton-factory tepee, a large 
sheet of canvas, locally known as abuckwan, 
for a shed tent, complete the Trapper’s 
equipment. His dog is not part of the 
equipment; it is fellow-hunter and com- 
panion. 

From the moose must come the heavy 
filling for the snow-shoes; but the snow- 
shoes will not be needed for a month, and 
there is no haste about shooting an unfound 
moose while mink and musk-rat and otter 
and beaver are waiting to be trapped. With 
the dog showing his wisdom by sitting 
motionless as an Indian bowman, the Trap- 
per steps into his canoe and pushes out. 
With eye and ear alert for sign of game or 
feeding place, where traps would be effective, 
the man paddles silently on. If he travels 
after nightfall, the chances are his craft will 
steal unawares close to a black head above 
a swimming body. With both wind and 
current meeting the canoe, no suspicion of 
his presence catches the scent of the sharp- 
nosed swimmer. Otter or beaver, it is shot 
from the canoe. With a leap over bow or 
stern—over his master’s shoulder if neces- 
sary, but never sideways, lest the rebound 
“ause an upset—the dog brings back his 
quarry. But this is only an aside, the 
haphazard shot of an amateur hunter, nof 
the sort of trapping that fills the company’s 
lofts with fur bales. 

While ranging the forest the former 
season the Trapper picked out a large 
birch tree, free of knots and underbranch- 
ing, with the full girth to make the body of 
a canoe from gunwale to gunwale without 
any gussets and seams. But birch bark 
does not peel well in winter. The Trapper 
scratched the trunk with a mark of “ first- 
finder-first-owner,” honored by all hunters; 
and came back in the summer for the bark. 


La. 


Perhaps it was while taking the bark 
from this tree that he first noticed the 
traces of beaver. Channels, broader than 
runnels, hardly as wide as a ditch, have 


been cut connecting pool with pool, marsh 
with lake. Here are runways through the 
where beaver have dragged young 
saplings five times their own length to a 
winter storehouse near the dam. Trees lie 
felled miles away from any chopper. Chips 
are scattered about marked by teeth, which 
the Trapper knows; knows, perhaps, from 
having seen his dog’s tail taken off at a nip, 
or his own finger amputated almost before 
he felt it. If the bark of a tree has been 
nibbled around, like the line a chopper might 
make before cutting, the Trapper guesses 
whether his coming has not interrupted the 
beaver in the very act. 

All these are signs which spell out the 
presence of a beaver dam within one night’s 
traveling distance; for the timid beaver fre- 
quently works at night, and will not go so 
far away that forage cannot be brought 
in before daylight. In which of the hun- 
dred waterways in the labyrinth of pond 
and stream where beavers roam is this 
particular family to be found? 

fealizing that his own life depends on 
the life of the game, no true Trapper will 
destroy wild creatures when the mothers 
are caring for their young. Besides, furs 
are not at their prime when birch bark is 
peeled, and the Trapper notes the place, so 
that he may come back when the fall hunt 
begins. Beaver kittens stay under the 
parental roof for three years, but at the end 
of the first summer are amply able to look 
after their own skins. Free from nursery 
duties, the old ones can now use all the 
ingenuity and craft which nature gave them 
for self protection. When cold weather 
comes, the beaver is fair game to the 
Trapper. It is wit against wit. Tobesure, 
the man has superior strength, a gun, and a 
treacherous thing called a trap. But his 
eyes are not equal to the beaver’s nose. And 
he hasn’t that familiarity with the woods 
to enable him to pursue, which the beaver 
has to enable it to escape. And he can’t 
swim long enough under water to throw 
enemies off the scent, the way the beaver 
does. 

Now, as he paddles along the network of 
streams, which interlace northern forests, 
he will hardly be likely to stumble on the 
beaver dam of last summer. Beavers do 
not build their houses, where passersby will 
stumble upon them. But all the streams 
have been swollen by fall rains; and the 
Trapper notices the markings on every chip 


grass, 
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and pole floating down the full current. 
A chip swirls past white and fresh cut. He 
knows that the rains have floated it over 
the beaver dam. Beavers never cut below 
their houses but always above, so that the 
current will carry the poles down stream to 
the dam. Leaving his canoe-load behind, 
the Trapper guardedly advances within 
sight of the dam. If any old beaver sen- 
tinel be swimming about, he quickly scents 
the man-smell, upends and dives with a spank- 
ing blow of his trowel tail on the water, 
which heliographs danger to the whole com- 
munity. He swims with his webbed hind 
feet, the little forepaws either used as 
sarriers or hanging limply, the flat tail 
acting the faintest bit in the world like a 
rudder; but that is a mooted question. 
The only definitely ascertained function of 
that bat-shaped appendage is to telegraph 
danger to comrades. The beaver neither 
carries things on his tail, nor plasters houses 
with it; for the simple reason that the 
joints of his caudal appurtenance admit of 
only slight sidelong wigglings and a forward 
sweep between his hind legs, as if he might 
use it as a tray for food, while he sat back 
spooning up mouthfuls with his forepaws. 

Having found the wattled homes of the 
beaver, the Trapper may proceed in differ- 
ent ways. He may, after the fashion of 
the Indian hunter, stake the stream across 
above the dam, cut away the obstruction 
lowering the water, break the conical crowns 
of the houses on the south side, which is 
thinnest, and slaughter the beavers indis- 
criminately as they rush out. But such 
hunting kills the goose that lays the golden 
egg; and explains why it was necessary to 
prohibit the killing of beaver for some 
years. In the confusion of a wild scramble 
to escape and a blind clubbing of heads, 
there was bootless destruction. Old and 
young, poor and in prime, suffered the 
same fate. The house had been destroyed; 
and if one beaver chanced to escape into 
some of the bank-holes under water or up 
the side channels, he could be depended 
upon to warn all beaver from that country. 
Only the degenerate white man practices 
such hunting. To the true Trapper, it is 
repugnant. 

The skilled hunter has other methods. 

If unstripped saplings be yet about the 
bank of the stream, the beavers have not 
finished laying up their winter stores in 
adjacent pools, The Trapper gets one of 


his steel traps. 





the Trapper 


Attaching the ring of this 
to a loose trunk heavy enough to hold the 
beaver down and drown him, he places the 
trap a few inches under water at the end of 
a runway or in one of the channels. He 
then takes out a bottle of castoreum. This 
is a substance from the glands of a beaver, 
which destroys all traces of the man-smell. 
For it, the beavers have a curious infatua- 
tion, licking everything touched by it and 
said, by some hunters, to be drugged into a 
crazy stupidity by the very smell. The 
hunter daubs this on his own foot-tracks. 
Or, if he finds tracks of the beaver in the 
grass back from the bank, he may build an 
old fashioned deadfall, with which the 
beaver is still taken in Labrador. This is 
a small lean-to, with a roof of branches and 
bark—usually covered with snow—slant- 
ing to thé ground on one side, the ends 
either posts or logs, and the front an open- 
ing between two logs wide enough to admit 
half the animal’s body. Inside, at the back, 
on a rectangular stick, one part of which 
bolsters up the front log, is the bait. All 
traces of the hunter are smeared over with 
the elusive castoreum. One tug at the 
bait usually brings the front log crashing 
down across the animal’s back, killing it 
instantly. But neither the steel-trap nor 
the deadfall is wholly satisfactory. When 
the poor beaver comes sniffing along the 
castoreum trail to the steel-trap and on the 
first splash into the water feels a pair of 
iron jaws close on his feet, he dives below 
to try and gain the shelter of his house. 
The log plunges after him, holding him 
down and back till he drowns; and his 
whereabouts are revealed by the upend of 
the tree. But several chances are in the 
beaver’s favor. With the castoreum licks, 
which tell them of some other beaver, 
perhaps looking for a mate, or lost cub, 
they may become so exhilarated as to jump 
clear of the trap. Or instead of diving 
down with the trap, they may retreat back 
up the bank and amputate the imprisoned 
foot with one nip, leaving only a mutilated 
paw for the hunter. With the deadfall, a 
small beaver may have gone entirely inside 
thesnare before the front log falls; and an an- 
imal whose teeth saw through logs eighteen 
inches in diameter in less than half an 
hour, can easily eat a way of escape from a 
wooden trap. Other things are against the 
hunter. A wolverine may arrive on the 


scene before the Trapper and eat the finest 
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beaver ever taken; or the Trapper may dis- 
cover that his victim is a poor, little beaver 
with worthless, ragged fur, who should have 
been left to forage for three or four years. 


III. 


All these risks can be avoided by waiting 
till the ice is thick enough for the Trapper 
to cut trenches. Then he returns with a 
woodman’s axe and his dog. By sounding 
the ice, he can usually find where holes 
have been hollowed out of the banks. 
Here, he drives stakes to prevent the beaver 
taking refuge in the shore vaults. The 
runways and channels, where the beaver 
have dragged trees, may be hidden in snow 
and iced over; but the man and his dog 
will presently find them. The beaver al- 
ways chooses a stream deep enough not to 
be frozen solid, and shallow enough for it to 
make a mud foundation for the house without 
too much work. Besides, in a deep, swift 
stream, rains would carry away any house 
the beaver could build. A trench across 
the upper stream or stakes through the ice 
prevent escape that way. The Trapper then 
cuts a hole in the dam. Falling water 
warns the terrified colony that an enemy 
is near. It may be their greatest foe, the 
wolverine, whose claws will rip through the 
frost-hard wall as easily as a bear delves 
for gophers; but their land enemies cannot 
pursue them into water; so the panic- 
stricken family, the old parents, wise from 
many such alarms, the young three-year- 
olds, who were to go out and rear families 
for themselves in the spring, the two-year- 
old cubbies, big enough to be saucy, young 
enough to be silly, and the baby kittens, 
just able to forage for themselves and know 
the soft alder rind from the tough old bark 
unpalatable as mud—pop pell-mel! from 
the high platform of their houses into the 
water. The water is still falling. They 
will presently be high and dry. No use 
trying to escape up stream. They see that 
in the first minute’s wild scurry through the 
shallows. Besides, what’s this across the 
creek? Stakes, not put there by any beaver; 
for there is no bark on. If they only had 
time now, they might cut a passage through; 
but nqg—this wretched enemy—whatever it 
is—has ditched the ice across. 

They sniff and listen. A most terrible 
sound comes from above—a low, exultant, 
devilish whining. The man _ has left his 
dog on fuard above the dam, At that, 





the little beavers—always trembling, timid 
fellows—tumble over each other in a panic 
of fear to escape by way of the flowing 
water below the dam. But there, a new 
terror assails them. A shadow is above 
the ice, a wraith of destruction—the figure 
of a man standing at the dam with his axe 
and club—waiting. 

Where to go now? They can’t find their 
bank-shelters; for the man has staked them 
up. The little fellows lose their presence 
of mind and their heads and their courage, 
and with a blind scramble dash up the re- 
maining, open.runways. It is a cul-de-sac. 
But what does that matter? They run 
almost to the end. They can crouch there 
till the awful shadow goes away. Exactly. 
That is what the man has been counting on. 
He will come to them afterwards. 

The old beavers make no such mistake. 
They have tried the hollow log trick with 
an enemy pursuing them to the blind end 
and have escaped only because some other 
beaver was eaten. The old ones know that 
water alone is safety. That is the first 
and last law of beaver life. They, too, 
see that phantom destroyer above the ice; 
but a dash past is the last chance. How 
many of the beaver escape past the cut in 
the dam to the water below, depends on 
the dexterity of the Trapper’s aim. But 
certainly, for the most, one blow is the end; 
and that one blow is less cruel to them 
than the ravages of the wolf or wolverine 
in spring; for these begin to eat before they 
kill. So much for the humaneness of the 
animals. Man’s inhumaneness is kinder. 

A signal; and the dog ceases to keep guard 
above the dam. Where is the runway in 
which the others are hiding? The dog 
scampers round aimlessly, but begins to 
sniff and run in a line and scratch and 
whimper. The man sees that the dog is on 
the trail of sagging snow; and the sag be- 
trays ice settling down where a channel 
has run dry. The Trapper cuts a_ hole 
across the river end of the runway and 
drives down stakes. The young beavers 
are now prisoners. 

The human mind can’t help wondering 
why the foolish youngsters didn’t crouch 
below the ice above the dam and lie there 
in safe hiding till the monster went away. 
This may be done by the hermit beavers— 
fellows, who have lost their mates and go 
through life inconsolable; or sick creatures, 
infested by parasites and turned off to house 
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in the river holes; or fat, selfish ladies, who 
don’t want the trouble of training a family. 
Whatever these solitaries are—naturalists 
and hunters differ—they have the wit to 
keep alive; but the poor little beavers rush 
right into the jaws of death. Why do they? 
For the same reason probably—if they 
could answer—that people trample each 
other to death when there is an alarm in 
the crowd. 
IV. 

They cower in the terrible pen, knowing 
nothing at all about their hides being valued 
all the way from fifty cents to three dollars 
according to the quality; nothing about the 
dignity of being a coin of the realm in the 
northern wilderness where one beaver skin 
sets the value for three mink, two otter, 
one martin, one bear, one pound of tobacco, 
one kettle, five pounds of shot, a pint of 
brandy and half a yard of cloth; nothing 
about the rascally Indians long ago bar- 
tering forty of their hides for a scrap of 
iron and a great company sending one 
hundred thousand beaver skins in a single 
year to make hats and cloaks for the cour- 
tiers of Europe; nothing about the laws of 
man forbidding the killing of beaver till 
their number should increase. 

All the little beaver remembers is that 
it opened its eyes to day-light in the time 
of soft, green grasses; and that as soon as 
it got strong enough on a milk diet to 


travel, the. mother led the whole family of 


kittens—usually three or four—down the 
slanting doorway of their dim house for a 
swim; and that she taught them how to 
nibble the dainty, green shrubs along the 
bank; and then the entire colony went for 
the most glorious, pell-mell splash up stream 
to fresh ponds. No more sleeping in that 
stifling lodge; but beds in soft grass like 
a goose nest all night, and tumbling in the 
water all day, diving for the roots of the 
lily pads. But the old mother always on 
guard; for the wolves and bears are raven- 
ous in spring. Soon the cubs can cut the 
hardening bark of alder and willow as well 
as their two-year-old brothers; and the 
wonderful thing is—if a tooth breaks, it 
grows into perfect shape inside of a week. 

By August, the little fellows are great 
swimmers and the colony begins the descent 
of the stream for their winter home. If 
unmolested, the old dam is chosen; but 
if the hated man-smell is there, new water- 


‘ways are sought. Burrows and washes and 


channels and retreats are cleaned out. 
Trees are cut and a great supply of branches 
laid up for winter store near the lodge, 
not a chip of edible bark being wasted. 
Just before the frost, they begin building 
or repairing the dam. Each night’s frost 
hardens the plastered clay till the conical 
wattled roof—never more than two feet 
thick—will support the weight of a moose. 
All work is done with mouth and forepaws, 
and not the tail. This has been finally de- 
termined by observing the Marquis of 
Bute’s colony of beavers. If the family 
the old parents and three season’s off- 
spring—be too large for the house, new 
chambers are added. In height, the house 
is seldom more than five feet from the base, 
and the width varies. In building a new 
dam, they begin under water, scooping out 
clay, mixing this with stones and sticks for 
the walls and hollowing out the dome as 
it rises, like a cofferdam, except that man 
pumps out water and the beaver scoops out 
mud. The domed roof is given layer after 
layer of clay till it is cold proof. Whether 
the houses have one door or two is disputed; 
but the door is always at the end of a slop- 
ing incline away from the land side, with a 
shelf running round above, which serves 
as the living room. Differences in the 
houses, breaks below water, two doors in- 
stead of one, platforms like an oven instead 
of a shelf—are probably explained by the 
continual abrasion of the current. By the 
time the ice forms, the beavers have retired 
to their houses for the winter, only coming 
out to feed on their winter stores and get 
an airing. 

But this terrible thing has happened; and 
the young beavers huddle together under 
the ice of the canal, bleating with the cry of 
a child. They are afraid to run back; for 
the crunch of feet can be heard. They are 
afraid to go forward; for the dog is whining 
with a glee that is fiendish to the little 
beavers. Then a gust of cold air. comes 
from the rear and a pole prods forward. 
The man has opened a hole to feel where the 
hiding beavers are; and with little terrified 
yelps, they scuttle to the very end of the 
runway. By this time, the dog is emitting 
howls of triumph. For hours he has been 
boxing up his wolfish ferocity and now he 
gives vent by scratching with a zeal that 
would burrow to the middle of the earth, 

The Trapper drives in more stakes close 
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‘‘WITH EYE AND EAR ALERT * * * 
THE MAN PADDLES SILENTLY ON.” 
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to the blind end of the channel and cuts a 
hole above the prison of the beaver. He 
puts down his arm. One by one they are 
dragged out by the tail; and that finishes 
the little beaver—sacrificed, like the guinea- 
pigs and rabbits of bacteriological labora- 
Only, 
this death is swifter and less painful. A 
prolonged death-struggle with the beaver 
would probably rob the Trapper of half his 
fingers. Very often, the little beavers with 
poor fur are let go. If the dog attempts 
to capture the frightened runaways by 
catching at the conspicuous appendage to 


tories, to the necessities of man. 


the rear, that dog is likely to emerge from 
the struggle minus a tail, while the beaver 
runs off with two. 

Trappers have curious experiences with 
beaver kittens, which they take home as 
pets. When young, they are as easily do- 
mesticated as a cat and become a nuisance 
with their love of fondling, But to them, 
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as to the hunter, comes what the Indians 
call“ the-sickness-of-long-thinking,” the 
gypsy yearning for the wilds. Then, ex- 
traordinary things happen. The beaver 
are apt to avenge their comrades’ death. 
One old beaver trapper of New Brunswick 
relates that by June the beavers became 
so restless, he feared their escape and put 
them in cages. They bit their way out 
with absurd ease. 

He then tried log pens. They had eaten a 
hole through in a night Thinking to get 
wire caging, he took them into his lodge 
and they seemed contented enough while 
he was about; but one morning he wakened 
to find a hole eaten through the door and 
the entire round of birch bark, which he 
had staked out ready for the gunwales and 
ribbing of his canoe—bark for which he had 
traveled forty miles—chewed into shreds. 
The beavers had then gone up stream, which 
is their habit in spring. 
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“‘ To brag little, to show well, to crow gently when in luck; to own up, to pay up, and to shut up 


when beaten.” —D 


The football season of 1901 


il added nothing of strategical 
Football Importance to the play of the 
Rules game, but it did markedly 
Gieumiiies, signalize the ultra develop- 


ment of the human battering 
ram. Where this premium-on-weight policy 
is going to lead us within the coming 
year or two, is difficult to say, but of one 
result at least I am convinced, viz., the 
finish of football, if something is not done 
to open the game, and to change the style 
of pounding play which has just about 

ached the point where it is too much for 
flesh and bone to stand. The Rules Com- 
mittee has a great responsibility in direct- 
ing the style of football, and it behooves the 
members to this year ponder earnestly 
before they determine upon their course. 
Their task is a serious one indeed, for on 
their action depends not only the fate of 
the game, but the physical entirety of 
players, may be; for we could scareely 
escape another season without the internal 
injuries naturally incidental to such terrific 
pounding as forwards are subjected to by 
the modern play. We can stand for bruised 
muscles, even occasional broken bones— 
football is a hardy game and we would not 
have it emasculated—but when it comes 
to deep-seated contusions and other serious 
internal complications, it is time to make 
some changes in methods of play. 

Hitherto the Rules Committee has oblig- 
ingly tempered its legislative wind to the 
shorn football lambs left over at the colleges 
of the Committee’s respective members; 
indeed the welfare of the game at large has 
been quite secondary to a wish not to 
interfere with the team prospects for the 
coming season. College men won’t stand 
for this kind of legislation any longer. We 
have been for two years patiently await- 
ing the sound, wholesome rulemaking which 
the game has needed; and the time has 


r. Holmes’s definition of sportsmanly bearing. 


come at last when the Rules Committee 
should administer to real and pressing needs 
of football, or make way for legislators who 
are big enough to rise above personal inter- 
est in the prospects of the forthcoming 
season. 

Something must be done to lighten 


Less ; ; 
the hammering to which the men 
Power : aa 
3 in the line from tackle to tackle, 
Behind : : 
are subjected by the play of the 
the : : ; . 
Batterin day, that, whether it be guards- 
8 back or tackle-back, stands for the 
Ram, 


principle of the battering ram. 
I would not entirely do away with the 
principle—that the ram, however, should be 
made less crushing and more nearly within 
the capabilities of human bone and muscle to 
handle, all college men, with regard for the 
game’s prosperity, are agreed. It is sense- 
less to maintain that the impact of six men 
hitting the line is practically no severer than 
that of three; it is literally untrue to assert 
that the number of men, who to-day can law- 
fully get into this style of play, leaves no im- 
pression on the lists of the injured. I ean 
produce evidence in abundance which will 
uphold me in the statement that the in- 
juries from these plays are distinctive and 
serious—so serious that either they must 
be eliminated tne game fall into the 
disrepute it would thoroughly merit under 
tbe circumstances. 

The burning question is not whether the 
game shall be cleaned of this noxious 
feature, but how best it isto be accomplished. 
Several ways will no doubt suggest them- 
selves to such practical men as constitute 
the Rules Committee—and there are none 





better if they will, for the time being, 
forget their own colleges and consider the 
good of the game at large. The funda- 
mental step, it seems to me, is to legislate 
that seven men invariably must be on the 
line until the ball is put in play; that would 
take much of its present overwhelming 
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THE HARVARD FOOTBALL ELEVEN OF 1901. 


Thomas Hetherington Graydon, ’03, full back. David Campbell, ’02, left end. 

Oliver Frost Cutts, ’02 Law, right tackle. 3. Albert William Restine, ’02, right half-back. 
Charles Arthur Barnard, ’ aw, right guard. . Carl B. Marshall, ’04, quarter-back. 

Edward Bowditch, 3, right end. . Robert Peebles Kernan, ’03, half-back. 
William George Lee, left guard, . Crawford Blagden, ’02, left tackle. 

Charles S. Sargent, Jr., , center. 2. McMasters (trainer). 
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power from the battering ram and relieve 
present urgent necessities. 

But there can be no doubt among foot- 
ball students that the game needs opening; 
and the success of lightweight, compara- 
tively-open-playing-Syracuse against Colum- 
bia, shows, if there be need of illustration, 
that all of football skill and winning is not 
confined to the hammer and tongs method 
of play. Merely to lessen the number of 
men forming the battering ram will not 
bring about the desired more open play; 
to bring that, we must put a premium on 
kicking, long passing, wide end running, 
ete., and increase the difficulties of advanc- 
ing the ball by the crude process of ham- 
mering some one on the opposing line into 
helplessness. We must put a premium on 
skill and speed, as against mere brute 
strength and weight. 

With this end in view, it would seem to 
me advisable to lessen by one the number 
of downs permitted in gaining the requisite 
five yards, or to leave the number of downs 
as at present and increase the distance to 
be gained from five to ten yards; I rather 
favor the former, because it would disrupt 
present conditions less, and assure quick 
play with the ball changing hands more 
frequently. 

In whatever way the Rules Committee 
encompass the existing difficulties of foot- 
ball none will care, so long as they arise 
to the occasion fittingly; that they must 
relieve the game’s pressing needs, however, 
college men insist. 


And while the Rules Com- 


eee mittee is cleaning up the 
Control game on the gridiron, let 
«Sites us: have a readjustment of 
at Yale. existing relations among 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia, and an 
unequivocal understanding common to all of 
the ethics of college sport. On a question 
so clear as sport for the sake of the sport, it 
is no less than extraordinary how many 
differing opinions may obtain, where all 
are professedly seeking to achieve the high- 
est standard. It seems to me that we in 
the East have been at the game long enough 
to have arrived at years of discretion and 
unity. Such indeed is the situation in the 
Middle West, where faculty representatives 
of the leading universities meet annually 
to discuss and profit by experience—and 
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the western universities have not had one 
third the years of athletic activity of the 
eastern universities. That the spirit of a 
given rule should be interpreted one way 
at one university, and differently at an- 
other; that, to give a concrete illustration 
for instance, the students’ playing period 
should mean at Harvard, four years in any 
and all games and at Yale, four years in 
any one game, is surely not only ill-advised 
confliction of custom, but actually harm- 
ful to college sport. 

Experience has shown that faculty con- 
trol is absolutely essential to the wholesome 
conduct of college sport, and wherever such 
system is perfected, there we find invariably 
the sport of the students on the most health- 
ful plane. Within very recent years, all 
the leading educational institutions East 
and West, have come to this system, which 
consists of an athletic committee composed 
of faculty, alumni and undergraduates— 
all save Yale, where the undergraduates 
are said to be in complete control, and the 
captain of each team responsible for the 
ethical status of his men. If we judge by 
results, as of course we must, Yale’s system 
has proved a failure, for during the last two 
or three years, the period in which under- 
graduate control at New Haven has been 
rather prominently thrust before us, there 
have been more infractions of the spirit of 
college sport, than within the same time 
at Harvard, Princeton, and Pennsylvania 
combined, or at Yale throughout the long 
honorable period just previous, when George 
Adee’s guiding word was sought and heeded. 
From the day Mr. Adee ceased to be the 
guiding spirit of Yale sport there has been 
worship of strange gods at New Haven. , 

Now, why is it? Certainly not that Yale 
undergraduates are different from other 
undergraduates; emphatically not that Yale 
men are unmindful of ethics—on the con- 
trary—practically all the Yale alumni of 
my acquaintance are earnestly and actively 
in sympathy with wholesome college sport; 
but solely because undergraduates, boys, 
of any college or any section have not the 
experience, the poise, or the perspective to 
enable them to handle so large and so 
burning a problem as the ethics of their 
college sport. It is beyond reason to expect 
it of them. What experience in such mat- 


ters has the average boy of eighteen to 
twenty; many of them, coming from over 
all the country, hardly know the true sig- 
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nificance of the term amateur. Add to 
this his partisanship—without which he 
would be only half a rightful college boy— 
and keenness to have his alma mater win— 
and do you imagine the resultant boy is 
equal to sitting in deliberate unbiased judg- 
ment upon one of his fellows, who, perhaps, 
may be very valuable to a team? And is 
it fair to the boy captain to make him the 
judge of his own men? It is asking rather 
too much of human nature. 

I have intended this for adeliberatereview 
of facts, with no idea of reopening old cases, 
or of directing criticisms anew. Rather, I 
have sought to present the situation so 
plainly to Yale men that they must recog- 
nize the unwisdom of continuing the system 
of undergraduate athletic control, which 
now, so we are told, obtains at New Haven. 
There must be some responsible athletic 
head with whom other universities can deal, 
and who will spare this good old Yale the 
humiliation of having the bona fides of her 
athletic sons occasionally doubted. 


For Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 


- ll Pennsylvania and the rest to come 
aun together for a conference on common 
Rie rules would be such a happy way to 
i begin the New Year. There are only 
—— few new rules that we want, though 


we want those sorely, but intercol- 
legiate sport very much needs agreement 
on several important questions. For in- 
stance, as to this summer baseball playing 
on teams professional, semi-professional, 
and where gate money is taken. This is 
now, perhaps, the most disturbing element 
in college sport, and must be handled with- 
out gloves. The Middle Western Intercol- 
legiate Conference recently ostracized this 
kind of athlete, and none too soon either, 
for he was becoming a menace to the col- 
lege sport of that section. So, also, the 
western colleges have cleared up the four- 
year playing rule; so that it now limits, as 
it should, the total playing period in any 
or all games to four years. Strange enough, 
the Western Conference failed to pass a one- 
year residence rule, but must see the im- 
portance of doing so soon, and when they 
do, the rule will be passed, for the West as 
a whole stands eminently for straightfor- 
ward athletics, despite periodical irregu- 
larities in varying directions. 

In the East we need more to get together 
in harmony on the rules already framed than 


= 


‘to make others; but there are two new ones 

which I strongly advocate—(1) to forbid 
the ’varsity to all first-year men, whether or 
not they come from other colleges (this will 
stop recruiting among the “ prep” schools) ; 
(2) to forbid thereafter to college teams any 
man who, while teaching at a small college 
or “prep” school, coaches or plays on a 
team of the institution where he is teaching. 

And this brings me to perhaps the most 
vexatious case of the year—that of Cutts, 
which presented one of the hardest prob- 
lems any Athletic Committee ever had to 
solve. It was so long ago, I should not pass 
opinion on it were it not that my published 
judgment has been requested. Previous to 
going to Harvard, Cutts taught and was 
paid for teaching mathematics at a small 
college; he also, while at this school, took 
some casual supervision over the boys’ 
athletics; this was something he rather grew 
into through his athletic taste, and which 
was not mentioned on his original engage- 
ment, and for which he received no pay. 
Nevertheless, with the idea common at 
small institutions of swelling the list of 
branches of instruction, Cutts was cata- 
logued as instructor of “mathematics and 
athletic director.” As I say, he was not 
paid for athletic instruction, and we have 
it on the sworn testimony of the head 
master of the school that had Cutts ceased 
his athletic instruction, it would have made 
no difference in his salary. 

Had the case been presented to me two 
weeks before the Yale game, I should have 
declared Cutts ineligible; not that I believe 
his mathematics a subterfuge, and _ his 
salary given really because of his athletic 
instruction—on the contrary, I believe in 
his bona fides; but because his was a clear 
violation of the letter of the law, which 
must be applied rigidly to protect college 
sport against those whose spirit could not 
be trusted. It is, too, unfortunate we must 
sometimes wound the true spirit in uphold- 
ing the letter. 

But the case was presented just on the 
eve of the Harvard-Yale game—two days 
before it, in fact; Cutts’ previous association 
with the small college had been known all 
the season, and he accepted as an amateur 
qualified for the team. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, I do not see how, in simple 
justice to Cutts, the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee could have decided other than it did, 
i, €., to play him, Not to have played him 
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would have been to stigmatize him as a 
professional, and a man who had deceived 
his fellows and was unworthy to represent 
Harvard. That, under the circumstances, 
would of course have been outrageous. 

At the same time, if the Harvard Ath- 
letic Committee was familiar with all the 
conditions of the case early in the season; 
it merits criticism for not withdrawing Cutts 
from the football squad, and sparing him 
and Harvard violation of the law’s letter. 

This case emphasizes the desirability 
of an understanding among universities 
that no protests be made within ten days 
of a game. 


In the matter of football ranking 


Seting for the season of 1901, Harvard 
of the hin aul thes diutiontl 

Bienes las Parag te : c ee at- 
For 1901. tained in I¢ by Yale, of being 


in a class by herself. In fact the 
Yale eleven of 1900, and the Harvard eleven 
of 1901, are the two most powerful teams to 
have been developed by the modern style of 
American Rugby. What a magnificent con- 
test the two would make! The winner? Ah, 
that is indeed a hard one; moreover, what 2 
shame it would be to spoil a post-prandial 
topic of such limitless disenrsive possibil- 
ities!—so I pass it on. 

Harvard used Yale’s play of 1900, the 
tackle-back—and though the weight of her 
men made the shock of the impact perhaps 
a bit greater, the play moved with less 
speed than Yale had put into it the year 
before, and was unchanged in any of the 
essentials. Harvard made no_ improve- 
ments of her own, but no team in football 
history was ever so entirely together, not 
even Yale’s great team of last year. Therein 
lay Harvard’s really great strength, as many 
as six, and at times seven, men consti- 
tuting the ram with which she battered 
holes through any point of Yale’s line. No 
amount of skill, ina team averaging twelve 
to fifteen pounds the less per man, can 
withstand such a united .onslaught; it’s a 
question of concentrated brute strength. 
The back field was the swiftest and most 
mobile of the year and imparted the speed 
element to Harvard’s plays. Ristine, Gray- 
don, Cutts and Blagden did the ground 
gaining—Marshall showing well, too—and 
Kernan did the punting, and did it well. 
Blagden, I observe, has been mentioned but 
casually in connection with the splendid 
and spectacular line bucking of Cutts in the 


tackle-back formation, but I want to record 
here that Blagden was the man who did 
the heavy work of that play and that with- 
out him, or one equally as good, it would 
not have proved so irresistible. I want 
also to mention Greene, who, although 
called upon at the eleventh hour, played 
his game so well as to challenge the supe- 
riority of one of the best centers in the college 
world. Head coach Reid deserves great 
praise, for his task was no easy one; the 
physical condition of the team, too, was 
superb, thanks to Dr. Brooks, and the 
trainer; it was the first Harvard team in 
three years trained to the hour of its Yale 
game. 

It has been said that Yale did not show 
up against Harvard as strongly as expected, 
and that is perfectly true; but the reason 
is not, as alleged, that Yale failed to do 
herself justice, but because Harvard re- 
vealed a great deal more strength than was 
generally estimated she had to develop. 
Yale’s 1901 team was not, of course, sO 
strong as that of 1900, but it was quite up 
to the Yale average, which means that it 
was a thoroughly first-class eleven. What 
chance it had it played first-class football 
against Harvard, though not being in such 
remarkable unison as Harvard, the Yale 
line and back field gave the impression by 
comparison of not being together. Against 
Princeton, it must be admitted, Yale did not 
play first-class ball, in fact the quality of 
that game averaged about the poorest I 
have seen in a Yale-Princeton game since 
1890. The truth of the Harvard-Yale game 
is that Yale’s offense never got the chance 
to get going, while the defense was crumbled 
by a human engine which with the greater 
weight and skill, crashed through Yale’s 
forwards with a force irresistible. Yale 
was overwhelmed; and all overwhelmed 
teams appear not to do themselves justice. 

Princeton had hard luck all through the 
season, with so many crippled men that 
her team was never intact two games in 
succession; in addition there was rather 
questionable judgment in the Yale game, 
which directed so long a period of defensive 
tactics. Princeton’s attack was long de- 
layed, and when it did come off in the last 
of the second half, it emphasized the folly 
of its tardiness. Yale gained 153 yards to 
Princeton’s 69 in the last half, but the sig- 
nificant feature of Princeton’s gain, is that 
sixty of those yards were made in the last 
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ten minutes. However, there was never 
doubt of the winner; Yale was clearly supe- 
rior, though not so aggressive as usual, better 
team work, better handling of the ball, 
better physical condition; had she not ap- 
peared to grow careless because of the easi- 
ness of the conquest, she must have largely 
increased the score. Princeton played 
about up to its 1901 form; the line men did 
their work well, and the ends are stars; 
but the back field was so disintegrated as 
to neutralize the work of the forwards. It 
was the poorest back field among the leading 
teams of 1901, and the means of dropping 
Princeton lower on the season’s ranking 
than she has been for years. The Yale- 
Princeton series beginning with 1877 now 
stands: Yale 13, Princeton 9, one tie and 
two unfinished games. A fumbling microbe 
seemed all season to infest the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton atmosphere. 


Next to Harvard, the team 
of the year to attract most 
Good attention is West Point, not 
Record. Bey ss 
that it is comparable with 
Harvard in her final form, or that it could 
successfully defend itself against defeat by 
Yale, but because its showing for the season 
is second to none. It played Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and scored eleven points 
to opponents seventeen; and half of the 
latter were secured through merest good 
luck. It is argued that Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton were not at their best when they 
met West Point—of course not—neither 
was West Point. True West Point was 
going off in condition when it met Annapolis, 
but its playing form was only slightly 
affected. The Army’s triumph over the 
Navy has been alluded toas a one-man victory, 
but that is superficial reasoning. It is to 
be remembered, that the West Point team 
was coached and its play arranged to make 
the most of Daly’s drop kicking and running, 
Without the fine team West Point had 
behind him—Daly could not have made the 
splendid exhibition he did. His touchdown 
from kick-off, for example, was the result 
of as good team work as ever I saw; every 
Navy man was so completely put out of the 
play that Daly ran 100 yards without at 
any time being even in danger of a tackle. 
Daly was in better form than last year, 
but has never since equaled that of ’98 
and ’99, 
There is no question in my mind of West 


West Point’s 
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Point being entitled to rank next to Yale 
among the eastern college teams. 

Annapolis finished a somewhat variable, 
but on the whole thoroughly commendable, 
season with an impressive exhibition of 
football skill and pluck on Franklin Field, 
against West Point. It is a curious fact 
that in the games between these two National 
Academy teams, the Navy has almost 
invariably excelled, and the Army not quite 
equaled the expectations of their friends. 
And this year the Navy outdid its previous 
record, for although outweighed four pounds 
to the man, and younger by eleven months, 
it outrushed the Army team. On the total 
distance gained with ball, Army made 421 
yards, Navy 344; exclusive of Daly’s 100 
yards run from kick-off the Army shows 
321 yards rushed; on running the ball back 
on kicks the Army earned 198 yards to 109 
for the Navy. In short, the lines were 
about evenly matched; Annapolis superior 
on end runs, West Point superior on hand- 
ling kicks and in open field running. It 
was a thoroughly first-class game with few 
errors, and second in quality only to the 
Harvard-Yale game. The record of the 
Army-Navy series now stands: 

1890 Navy, 24; Army, 0. 

1891 Army, 32; Navy, 16. 

1892 Navy, 12; Army, 4. 

1893 Navy, 6; Army, 4 

1899 Army, 17; Navy, 5. 

1900 Navy, 11; Army, 7. 

1901 Army, 11; Navy, 5. | 


Cornell had a well rounded team, the. 
best in its history, with an aggressive line 
and a strong back field; it is so near Prince- 
ton that there is really no choice between 
them, other than that prompted by personal 
bias. But for that exhibition of a running 
game in the last fifteen minutes of the Yale 
match, Princeton would certainly fall below 
Cornell in the season’s ranking. 

Both Columbia and Pennsylvania have 
had lessons this year which should be of 
great profit in years to come. Columbia 
will not again, I fancy, endeavor to play 
all the big teams on earth, or seek reinforce- 
ment from ex-athletic club players. Penn- 
sylvania will set to work building football 
teams from the foundation and not from 
the second story. It is a pity George 
Woodruff could not have been retained 
to put the finishing touches on the teams 
—for, in that particular, I doubt if he has 
a superior, 
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I am lacking the space this 


ate nericé month, and perhaps nothing 
Footbail Ske 

of interest could be added, to 
upon take up in detail the indivdi- 
For 1903. 


uals chosen; besides there is 
abundant comment on most of them in the 
eastern and western reviews which I indorse 
save in such particulars as differ from my 
selection herewith. 


ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1901. 
Graydon (Harvard), full-back 
Kernan (Harvard) and Morley—captain, 
(Columbia), halves. 
Daly (West Point), quarter 
Bowditch (Harvard) and Snow (Michigan) 
nds 

Cutts (Harvard) and Blagden (Harvard) 
tackles 

Barnard (Harvard) and Hunt (Cornell) 
guards 

Bachman (Lafayette), center. 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Cure (Lafayette), full-back 

Chadwick (Yale) and Larson (Wisconsin) 

halves 
Brewster (Cornell), quarter 

Campbell (Harvard) and Davis (Princeton) 
ends 

Bunker (West Point) and Curtis (Wisconsin) 
tackles 

Lee (Harvard) and Mills (Princeton), guards 

Holt (Yale), center 


RANKING OF TEAMS: 


1 Harvard 11 Columbia 
2 Yale 12 Pennsylvania 
3 Michigan 13. Minnesota 
4 Wisconsin 14 Dartmouth 
5 West Point 15 Williams 
6 Princeton 16 Northwestern 
7 Cornell 17 Illinois 
8 Lafayette 18 Chicago 
9 Annapolis 19 Iowa 
10 Syracuse 20 Tennessee 
Ss <i ally 
Middle Speaking generally for the 
West, there is more appreci- 
Western ; 
; able progress in the develop- 
University : 
ment of football skill, than 
Football. 


in the East. This is partly 
accounted for by the later adoption of the 
game and partly because of the alertness 
of mind and intolerance of mediocrity 
which have served to make the great West 
what it is to-day. Moreover, I consider 
the spirit of play and the spirit in which 
the games are legislated for to be superior 
to that in evidence throughout the East. 
Of course, there are groups of institutions 
in the East, where the highest ideal is 
observed—but I am comparing the sections 
at large. Western men, as a rule, are more 
genuine than eastern men, dissemble less, 


are more stalwart in their actions and more 
faithful to their ideals. There is a real 
sense of the game for the game’s sake among 
the faculty members of the leading middle 
western universities who meet annually 
to better their athletic conditions. 

To be sure the middle western colleges 
are not above criticism, but the spirit is 
moving and the evils being gradually 
eradicated. The semi-professional baseball 
player has been a thorn in the flesh, but 
he has now been declared ineligible. A 
one year’s residence rule is needed, and 
should be forthcoming. 

Michigan and Wisconsin in football are this 
year to the West, as is Harvard to the East, 
and between the western teams choice 
is difficult indeed, though Michigan has 
the remarkable total of 501 points scored 
to none against her. Each has a strong, 
heavy line and a good back field—especially 
Wisconsin, whose Larsen and Driver are 
just about as good as any in the country. 
In style of game, in running with the ball, 
and in punting, these two teams stand well 
up towards the very head of American foot- 
ball; in the handling of kicks and in highly 
developed team play, however, they are 
quite a bit inferior to the eastern leaders. 
In respect to ethics of the game Michigan 
is easily the leader in the West, with Chicago 
and Iowa a good second and third. I shall 
hope to see much clearing of the atmosphere 
at the other institutions this year. 

I was deeply impressed by the conduct 
of the two final great games of the West, 
Michigan-Iowa, and Wisconsin-Chicago, in 
Chicago. The play went on without delay 
and without some agent or other of one 
side frequently running onto the field to 
deliver some message from the coach, and 
“arrying sponge or bottle or pail by way 
of subterfuge. There was no coaching 
from the side lines; there were no men on 
the side lines but the single coach of each 
team; there were only the substitutes and 
the two or three assistant coaches inside 
the fence. Think of it—ye Eastern men— 
a field with no side line benches to accom- 
modate the friends of the college manage- 
ment. These were the best conducted 
games I have ever seen, and put our Har- 
vard-Yale, Yale—Princeton games to very 
shame by comparison. Evarts Wrenn and 
Ralph Hoagland are two officials who have 
done much to bring about this praiseworthy 
state of affairs in the West. 
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In the South there is need of 
a re-adjustment-in the Inter- 
collegiate Association which 
Intercollegiate will save it from criticism that 
Association, 20 falls upon it on account 

of a confusion of ideas as to 
the interpretation of certain rulings. The 
South is far behind the West in respect of 
clear legislation and fearless enforcement of 
its rules. There have been several instances 
this past season of men clearly ineligible, 
allowed to play through unusual interpreta- 
tions of simple rules. There is no longer ex- 
cuse for the South; it is high time the uni- 
versity faculties cleaned their teams of semi- 
professional ball players, and others who 
have received money for play. 

Tennessee appears to be entitled to first 
rank among southern teams, with Gallau- 
det, Georgetown, St. Johns, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Sewanee, worthy of especial 
mention. No player has shown All-America 
quality, but Tutweiler, Walker and Bennett, 
of Virginia; Counselman and Ware, V. P. L.; 
Johnson, V. M. I.; Given, Kerns, Sullivan 
and Hart, Georgetown, and one or two men 
behind the lines of North Carolina and 
Sewanee, are men that appear to stand 
out more prominently than others. George- 
town, I am happy to see, has turned a new 
leaf, and Manager Thompson is to be con- 
gratulated. There is no reason why this 
excellent institution should not keep its 
teams free of semi-professionalism. 

But the institution in the South to de- 
serve perhaps more credit than any other 
for its showing is St. Johns at Annapolis— 
which with its only 125 boys has yet from 
time to time defeated the southern leaders, 
and, meanwhile, attained the unique dis- 
tinction of keeping its sport clean. 


Confusion 
in the 
Southern 


It will be remembered by the 
readers of OutTiING, that I have 
during the last six or more 
months had quite a bit to 
say concerning the unlawful 
killing in Wyoming of wapiti for their 
tusks. For those who don’t know, I should 
say that these tusks are the canine teeth 
carried in the upper jaw, one on each side, 
immediately back of the incisors. They 
have been adopted as an insignia by a soci- 
ety known as the “Elks,” which draws its 
membership very largely from the stage, 
and has branch lodges throughout the coun- 
try. This has niade a market for the teeth, 


Encouraging 
Elk Teeth 
Traffic in 
Wyoming. 
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and wapiti are being slaughtered in season 
and out, to supply the demand. Wyoming 
is thescene of a great deal of this lawlessness, 
and since this is, in many respects the great- 
est of our big game States, it will interest 
sportsmen to learn how the game laws are 
being enforced there. 

Recently two sportsmen of Philadelphia, 
Messrs. W. Worrell Wagner and Sherbourne 
W. Dougherty, had an experience which 
speaks for itself; while hunting this last 
autumn in the Gros Ventre mountains, they 
encountered two men claiming to be pros- 
pectors, but whose outfit and general ap- 
pearance, together with the nature of the 
country, rather indicated them as market 
hunters. As it happened, Mr. Wagner and 
his party entered the locality through which 
these men had preceded them by about ten 
days, therefore when carcass after carcass 
of wapiti was found, from which only the 
tusks had been removed, there seemed slight 
doubt as to the culprits. The guides of Mr. 
Wagner’s party, Nelson and Silas Yarnall, and 
the cook, Jack McCabe, were determined to 
arrest these teeth hunters, and so when the 
party had been driven out of the mountains 
by a snow storm, they set forth with a small 
pack train. Going up the Wind River, they 
met the teeth hunters near the Ram’s Horn. 
Giving the impression that they were hunt- 
ing for a bunch of strayed horses, the Yar- 
nalls and Jack back-tracked at night, held 
up the law breakers at the rifle’s muzzle, 
searched them and their camp and found 
twenty-six pairs of elk teeth, representing 
of course twenty-six elk. 

_ The teeth hunters were taken to the near- 
est Justice of the Peace, Richard Green at 
Dubois, where one of them, Rudolph Rosen- 
crans, pleaded guilty, and was fined $25 
and costs, the total being $38.80!! That is 
to say, this wholesale infraction of Wyom- 
ing’s law protecting one of its most valuable 
possessions, its big game, was punished by 
the infliction of the minimum penalty, the 
maximum being a fine of $100 and imprison- 
ment for six months. Even the maximum 
would seem, in this instance, to be totally 
inadequate. 

Thirty-eight dollars and eighty cents for 
twenty-six elk! less by $1.20 than the 
non-resident license fee for the privilege of 
shooting two! There seems to be no hope 
for the game of Wyoming short of National 
supervision, Evidently nothing is to be ex- 
pected from internal action; the spirit of 
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the State apparently makes for individual 
license, irrespective of results so far as the 
game is concerned. No State in the Union 
is so richly endowed, and none is so unmind- 
ful of its treasures. If ever there was a 
case of killing the golden-egg-laying goose, 
it is on exhibition this same day in Wyom- 
ing under the very noses of Governor Rich- 
ards, and his game warden, Albert Nelson. 

Thirty-eight dollars and eighty cents for 
slaughtering twenty-six elk for their teeth! 

If Governor Richards is the sportsman 
he claims to be he will see that the State 
laws are employed to protect the game 
rather than as they seem now to be for the 
protection of the market hunter. 


Much of the criticism which falls 


oe en Upon the heads of thestate game 
oe tie wardens, should be, I am con- 
Pipe vinced, directed against the leg- 


islatures and governors that bya 
niggardly policy, make it utterly impossible 
for a warden to entirely fulfil his duty. For 
example, I have been recently looking into 
the situation in Wyoming where so much 
dissatisfaction exists over the inadequate 
protection given the game. Here is a 
sparsely settled territory, where the people 
have been accustomed to kill game for meat 
in season or out, yet the State makes no 
appropriation whatever to enforce the 
laws of protection which its Legislature has 
enacted, or to aid the game warden in his 
patrol of nearly 100,000 square miles. 
There is a game fund dependent entirely 
on the revenue derived from shooting 
licenses which is the sole financial support 
of the warden’s office. One year this fund 
reached $8,000, most years it does not run 
so high. The warden is allowed, of this 
fund, $1,200 for his services, but out of 
his salary he must pay his own traveling 
expenses, office stationery and the printing 
of the game laws. What can be expected 
from such a policy? In other words, 
eastern sportsmen foot ‘the bill for what 
poor protection is now afforded Wyoming 
game, while the State without putting 
up a dollar reaps a considerable harvest 
from their various expeditions. The non- 
resident must pay a forty-dollar license fee 
for the open season. The resident pays 
one dollar! Our right, therefore, to call 
the Governor of Wyoming to an accounting 
cannot be denied, especially since it is the 
Governor’s particular instruction to the 


game warden not to “incur any indebted- 
ness to the State under any circumstances.” 
At the same time, and entirely apart from 
the question of fitness of the present game 
warden, there is no doubt of his not having 
money enough at command to properly 
patrol the game regions of the State, but 
it does also appear to be true, that better use 
in the way of real protection, might be made 
of the money he has, and which is paid into 
the State by eastern sportsmen for shooting 
licenses. Governor Richards must give us 
some practical evidence of his “deep inter- 
est in the protection of our game,” else we 
must continue to view him as a decidedly 
negative influence in the protective move- 
ment. In the meantime we recall several 
instances of his official indifference to game 
law violation, and his disregard of a special 
plea for an amendment to the present in- 
sufficient law, prohibiting sale or barter in 
elk teeth. 


These are some of the reasons 


Forest . . 

why every intelligent student of 
Reserves Ps ee . 

this country’s needs is in favor of 
and ; . 

extending the range and the in- 
Game : 

fluence of the forest reserves; no 
Refuges. 


question of deeper import to the 
internal economy of our land will come 
before Congress this session. By way of 
a beginning the Yellowstone National 
Park should be increased to about double 
its present size, especially extended on the 
south to take in if possible the Gros Ventre 
range. It is beyond the present southern 
boundary of the Park that in recent years 
great herds of sheep have come and wire 
fencing been stretched to destroy a one time 
winter range of the elk which summer in 
the Park. Really the Park should be ex- 
tended east to include the Big Horn moun- 
tain district where in summer sheep from 
the south literally swarm over the Govern- 
ment land. The number of settler’s claims 
in this country touching the Park south and 
east is very small, but were it great the 
Government should take possession of the 
country, if only to reinforce its own good 
work in making the original reservation. 
What is true of the Yellowstone Park 
region is true also of a number of other 
widely separated districts which at one time 
or another have been set apart as forest 
reserves. That which has been done is only 
a beginning of a work which must be carried 
to finality if permanent good is to ensue; 
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the present reserves are like the ten-foot 
shaft the miner sinks to prospect his claim; 
having found “pay dirt” he must dig 
deeper and wider to realize results. There 
are thousands upon thousands of acres of 
land in the West which have no value what- 
ever for settlement purposes; and wherever 
these occur they should be taken over by 
the Goverment to extend the present scheme 
of forestry preservation. With the Forest 
Reserves enlarged and hunting absolutely 
forbidden within their precincts as is the 
~ase in the present National Park, there will 
be some assurance of protection to both 
tree and animal life. 


Each year it seems as if we must 


till or 
St have reached the limit in heavy 
Seeking harness horse quality, and yet 
Types every succeeding horse show at 
atthe the Madison Square Garden has 
Horse ‘Something still better to reveal. 
This year was no exception; the 
Show. . 


ribbon winners in the under and 
over 15.2, were really superb, and quite 
above the average of any previous year. 
Yet it is all a matter of individual rather 
than of class excellence; we seem to be no 
nearer an evolved type than half a dozen 
years ago; and the judges are apparently 
as much at sea as those, who, from outside 
of the ring, watch, and, at times, marvel, 
at their decisions. A review of the several 
years’ winners for the Waldorf-Astoria 
challenge cup “for best horse suitable for 
a gig,’ would alone confuse any studious 
horseman who sought an official consensus 
upon a type for this kind of trap. But 
there is no doubt of the superb quality of 
the various individuals which from year 
to year have been put forth by the judges 
as a type. 

Where I notice most general improve- 
ment, as it seems to me, is in the less showy 
but more serviceable road horses, if I may 
so call the horses which we use in the four 
and the tandem and the cart, out of town, 
to distinguish them from those extrava- 
gantly high actors which occasionally we 
see in the parks, but for the greater part 
appear only in show rings. The road fours 
at Madison Square were unusually fine— 
ahead of any year I remember. 

We do not seem to get on very rapidly 
towards a saddle horse type; the judge of 
every year appears to have in mind a differ- 
ent one from that of the judge in the pre- 
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ceding year; and this year an imported 
judge seemed really to be of two minds. 
There were a few good individuals, but 
the class was not much to be proud of after 
ten years of endeavor. 

Generally speaking, the hunter classes 
seem to have become classes for show-ring 
jumpers; this was especially true of the 
so-called novice classes, where scarcely any 
were of hunter conformation, but all jumped 
in a form which bespoke long experience 
in the ring. An amount of jumping is 
necessary, I suppose, to appease the spec- 
tators who pay admission expecting spec- 
tacular events, but it’s a pity a rigid division 
can not be made between show-ring jumpers 
and hunters. Rarely do we see nowadays 
the real hunter at Madison Square, though 
some good imitations of him, I must con- 
fess, find their way from Canada into the 
New York ring. 

The half-bred hackheys did well this year, 
made the best showing indeed that they 
ever have; perhaps we are after all to have 
some permanent useful members of the 
horse world from this breed—certainly 
we have awaited them with due patience. 

In appointments throughout all classes, 
the standard was very high, as high indeed, 
as it can well be, and superior to anything 
to be seen at either the London or the 
Paris shows. 

Governor Odell of New York, 


Governor . foe ° 

Odell af ter claiming, as does Governor 
Encourages Richards of Wyoming, that 
Sori none than he has deeper inter- 
Duck est in protecting game birds 
Slaughter. and animals, vetoed, recently, 


without so much as a word of 
explanation, a bill to prohibit spring duck 
shooting. It was a bill fathered by the 
New York Association for the Protection 
of Game and Fish, an honorable body 
which has done much for this State’s game 
interests, and indorsed by not only all the 
sportsmen of New York, but by the more 
intelligent members of that class of shooters 
who go afield solely to “kill something.” 
The bill passed the Legislature and awaited 
the Governor’s signature to become law; 
Odell fiddled along over it until the last day 
and then announced he had no time to 
seriously consider it, but if it came to him 
again he would give it his attention—im- 
plying he would sign it. Again the Legis- 


lature reported favorably on the bill and 
again it was before the Governor, only 
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needing his signature to put an end to the 
slaughter of ducks during their mating and 
breeding season. Again Odell fiddled; and, 
at the eleventh hour—vetoed the bill! 

No doubt the Governor thinks there are 
more votes to be had among the market 
hunters of Long Island, whence comes the 
only opposition to prohibited spring shoot- 
ing, than among the sportsmen of the State. 
—but that is where the Governor makes 
mistake number two. Mr. Odell will long 
be remembered by sportsmen, after he has 
sunk below the political horizon; during 
the gubernatorial incumbency he has dis- 
tinguished himself as an opponent of 
worthy legislation for the protection of the 
State’s game interests. Perhaps the Gov- 
ernor feels the need of distinguishing himself 
in some direction. 





The Amateur Athletic Union has 


Work recently taken two very com- 
oO : : ; 
oy the mendable actions—one looking 
d towards’ the rigid separation of 
Amateur é 
,. amateur and professional events 

Athletic ; i nale: 

; at sportsmen’s shows and similar 
Union. 


organizations; and the other in 
resolving “that the trap-shooters who shoot 
for a sweepstake be declared professional 
athletes.” Some trap-shooters have pre- 
sumed to question the A. A. U.’s right to 
make such a ruling—but such objection need 
not disturb the A. A. U. officials. The A. A. 
U.’s position not only cannot be assailed, 
but it has the moral support of all sports- 
men. There is an absurdly illogical feeling 
among certain classes of trap-shooters, 
that amateur and professional are distin- 
guished on personal income rather than 
on ethical grounds, 7. e., he who “doesn’t need 
the money”’ he shoots for is an “amateur,” 
but he who reckons on the purses he wins 
as one of several means of income—why 
he is a professional. Of course, a man who 
shoots or runs or drives or walks or indulges 
in any game for a money prize is a pro- 
fessional. The A. A. U. merits the gratitude 
of sportsmen in declaring ineligible to its 
amateur events those trap-shooters who 
compete for money. 

As for these water polo and other ex- 
hibitions at the winter sportsmen’s shows, 
in which amateurs take part, too much care 
cannot be taken to keep the amateur end 
clean. Indeed, it would be wiser in my 


judgment, to forbid amateurs competing 
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at exhibitions of this character, or at any 
exhibition or show which was not directly 
under the control of an athletic organiza- 
tion. To my way of thinking, the intro- 
duction of water polo games as side shows 
into the purely commercial atmosphere of 
these public industrial exhibitions, is 
undignified and hazardous. 

Should the suspicions of the English Ama- 
teur Athletic Association be verified that 
Messrs. Kranzlein, Duffy, Tewksbury, Bax- 
ter, Long, Flanagan and Sheldon exacted and 
received “liberal expenses for competing at 
the smaller meetings throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland,’ in 1900 and 1901, 
the Amateur Athletic Union must and will, 
of course, respect the English Association’s 
finding and disqualify the accused athletes. 
Meanwhile, it behooves Pennsylvania and 
Georgetown universities to sift the matter 
thoroughly on their own account, and to 
act promptly and vigorously for the sake 
of their own athletic integrity. 


Those who are concerned in the 


Help a : . 
Ge md d preservation of our birds of song and 
Work, Plumage, should without delay, send 


substantial evidence of their encour- 
agement to Abbott H. Thayer, Monadnock, 
New Hampshire. The smallest subscrip- 
tion will be thankfully received; put a one 
dollar bill in an envelope if you can afford 
no more, and it will all go toward help- 
ing the American Ornithological Union in 
its fight with milliners and their agents. 
The work accomplished by this Union last 
year, was amazing on the amount of money 
expended, and is a lesson to other associa- 
tions and states. The entire work of patrol- 
ling the Atlantic coast from New Brunswick 
to Louisiana, including journeys to visit 
legislatures and inspection of wardens’ 
work, was done for $2,000. And the work 
was thoroughly done, so thoroughly that 
the remaining sea-bird colonies along the 
coast were unmolested by milliners’ agents 
for the first time in years. Half the work 
of the Union is in securing protective laws, 
and then watching lest they be scuttled in 
the next legislature by amendments in- 
stigated by dealers; the other half is main- 
taining wardens who see that the laws are 
respected and violators arrested. 
The subscription fund out of which the 
expense of this splendid work is paid, is 
about exhausted, and money is needed. 
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Now that the New York show of 1901 
has passed into history we may discuss 
its leading features. 

Beginning with the most important—the 
heavy harness horse department—one is 
especially impressed with the advance stall- 
ions are making in this direction. Double, 
tandem and four-in-hand, they prove amenable 
to discipline, and attractive for the purpose 
intended—most in every way—but 
that they have proper place in a brougham 
or other vehicle intended for ladies’ use is very 
doubtful, and judges are taking a great risk 
in endorsing such innovations. The question 
is not if some one particular stallion is suit- 
able for the job, but whether the entire horse 
is a typical family carriage horse, and to that 
there can be but one answer, a negative. 
All awards should figure from the general 
and not from the particular side of the ques- 
tion; and in upholding Red Cloud as a 
brougham horse (grand type though he is) 
the award was as open to criticism as was 
that of presenting the 14.3 cob Lord Brilliant 
as a typical gig horse; and this for the second 
time. 

Although the gig is a vehicle Americans 
practically never use, and although a gig 
horse 7s an animal which is never inquired 
for, all shows offer handsome tokens for this 
class. 


docile 


A composite photograph—or a _ col- 
lection of hkenesses—of the various winners 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Cup would be most 
interesting, including all sorts, shapes and 
sizes from Red Cloud, who is now not a gig, 
but a brougham horse, to Lord Brilliant, who 
used to be a cob but is now a gig type; from 
flat and narrow Harbinger to flashy 
Lady Ursula! Really, now, after five years 
of it, what is a gig horse? 

Much complaint has annually been made 
that we reach no definite results in our saddle 
horse selections, but general fault finding by 
these exhibitors blinds us to’ the fact that 
precisely the same thing is going on in the 
“heavy leather” divisions. 

Good as was the general average through- 
out all such events, we have probably never 
seen sO many sprawling, hopping, uneven 
goers in any show, and this was due as much 
to evidently hurried preparation and im- 
perfect manners as to the excessive pace 
allowed in most classes. No arena ever pre- 
sented a better surface, and the animal that 
made a poor show over it was bad indeed. 
These pace requirements seem to vary ex- 


von 


traordinarily, and most unaccountably. For 
instance, in one dealer’s class where pace 
might well have been considered, as there 
was no specification as to the purposes for 
which the contestants might be used, the 
blue went to the only horse in the large class 
which really had not a particle of speed; 
while, in the Waldorf-Astoria Cup, a flashy 
little runabout horse went tearing about 
the ring, his driver “lifting,” whipping and 
“fishing” him as if in the last strides of a 
desperate race—and what is more he was “in 
it” up to the very last moment. 

As the park fours were a superb collection, 
exquisitely appointed, so were the road teams 
really extraordinary for the power, size and 
pace at the trot they displayed. No better 
teams than the first three have ever been 
seen in any country. 

Appointment classes generally were excel- 
lent, but as usual, the investigations of the 
judges produced results—especially in the 
pair-horse brougham class—which could be 
followed out on no plan of estimation familiar 
to the general public; while requirements, 
which in former years have been essential to 
acceptable harness percentages, were this year 
not indorsed—as was the case also in the 
Brewster prize competition. Of course these 
percentage arrangements may figure up every 
which way, but how any equipage can be any- 
thing but perfect or zero—where the values 
form part of a total of 100 points—does not 
appear. What right have judges to agree 
that, out of a possible total of 30 points, they 
will mark a vehicle at 15? Surely no such 
arbitrary appraisal is legal or fair? If the 
carriage is not right, it certainly must be 
wrong—and but two returns are possible— 
30 per cent. or zero. 

Ponies in all sizes were very strong, and 
the near future, with its scarcity of desirable 
horses of full size, is about to bring to these 
sturdy little chaps the general recognition, not 
only from the world of fashion but from that 
of trade, which is their desert. As a toy we 
know our pony well—but the practically use- 
ful side of him we have never, through the 
ridiculous cheapness of our native horse of 
larger growth, been obliged to consider. 

Hackneys were on view at their usual public 
task of capering about at the end of a white 
rein, in small and unimportant numbers. 
There were, however, several shown in the 
harness classes, and one or two in the saddle 
classes, which made the spectators—especially 
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the “rail birds’”—sit up. Mr. Stevens showed 
a really very fine level-going four-year-old in 
harness, and she certainly seemed to win the 
opening event of the show—but was placed 
only fourth—and there were others from Mr. 
Jordan, Mr. Cassatt, ete. To be sure they 
were from trotting-bred mares, and resembled 
their hackney sires not at all; yet to the latter 
must go the credit, since the breeders prefer 
it that way. 

Trotters (breeding classes) were few in num- 
ber and by no means a representative lot. In 
light harness they were splendid, as were the 
tardily-recognized pacers—the coming road 
horses of the country if signs go for anything; 
for while one may not fancy their rather un- 
gainly gait—unless they trot when at a road 
rate, which most of them do—it is undeniable 
that the pacer is not only cheaper to acquire, 
but is much easier to drive, gets away quicker, 
and is generally a faster and better “brush”’ 
horse than the trotter. 

French coachers were few in number, and 
moderate in quality. Thoroughbreds were 
unworthy special mention—as always at 
this show—and foreigners must wonder 
whether the trotting and thoroughbred breed- 
ing classes display a really typical collection 
of our native horses. 

Saddle horses were very bad as a whole, 
a characteristic which has been general at 
all shows this year. Some few really well- 
mannered, well-formed, desirable specimens 
were on view, but they stood almost alone 
and, in not a few cases, were summarily sent 
out of the gate. Mr. F. V. Gooch, the Eng- 
lish judge, made a capital impression the 
first day and, after his maiden effort, was 
hailed as a very Daniel—but such success 
proved but evanescent, and thereafter he 
was “haled”’ before a large professional and 
amateur jury which condemned his decisions 
in no measured terms. Never before, it must 
be said, has dissatisfaction been so general; 
and never before have so many inferior horses 
been in the ribbons. His deductions could 
intelligently followed, for, as the 
dealers said, he, as an exporter and quite 
liberal semi-annual buyer himself, does not 
buy and will not have the sort of animal 
he was constantly choosing for honors. If 
he only would buy such specimens, he could 
do so very cheaply in any auction mart or 
private sale stable. One of his selections 
was sold for $140; two others were bought 
as cavalry remounts, two others, when offered 
recently at auction, did not fetch a very 


not be 
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moderate reserve—about $200 each; another, a 
double ribbon winner, was sold after the show for 
about $250; and meanwhile horses that had cost 
both dealers and owners thousands of dollars 
were turned down and “gated” right and left. 
Mr. Gooch apparently took great pains, and 
not only rode all his selections himself, but 
did so vastly better, in every case, than their 
original pilots—but even here his requirements 
were very variable, as sometimes he was very 
strict as to manners, and then again he was 
left in the ring with four selected horses, 
which, upon trial, not only would not back 
but had no other deportment of any decent 
kind, yet these four got the awards! and 
about twenty-seven others the gate! 

This sort of thing is as absurd as it is un- 
necessary, and it is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of owners, dealers and exhibitors that 
the directorate of the N. H. S. longer persist 
in its extraordinary methods in respect to 
the saddle horse classes. 
is there ever any trouble. Americans judge, 
and that results are satisfactory is proved 
by the fact that exhibitors make few com- 
ments, but on the contrary pay willingly 
ever-increasing prices for choice animals 
suitable to our market. Allowing, for the 
sake of argument, that all America is wrong, 
and Mr. Gooch is right, what of it? He 
will never convert us to his views, and mean- 
while incalculable harm is done all interests. 
Our taste in saddle horses may be diseased, but 
it is ours, and to attempt to overturn in a 
moment the work of years is as unwise as 
impossible. Native judges that are good 
enough for other shows are quite good enough 
for the National, and the general public 
and private protest against further experi- 
mentation—for which of the directors 
who never showed a good saddle horse is 


At no other show 


one 


said to be responsible—is earnest, and some- 
thing the management will do well to heed. 
It was well and truly said that there were 
a few entered in the “suitable-for- 
making-hunters” classes, which, had they 
been in the saddle divisions, would have 
swept the deck with Mr. Gooch as the official. 
Cavalry horses and chargers were the usual 
nondescript collection, containing hardly one 


horses 


horse that an army buyer would select, or 


could purchase if he would. It is simply 


ridiculous to try to promote these displays if 
the contestants are to include all sorts of ex- 
pensive animals—some costing over $1,500. 
Every such class should bear the condition 
“Any entry may be claimed, within fifteen 
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minutes after awards are made, for the cur- 
rent price of cavalry horses (or chargers).” 
Then, perhaps, we should “get somewhere.” 
There is no army buyer that will take stallions, 
three-year-olds, dock-tailed horses, (or mares 
save under great pressure), yet all these have 
been “in the ribbons” in cavalry classes at 
the Garden in this and other years. 
“Horses suitable for making hunters” in- 
cluded “any old thing” that apparently was 
not of much account for any thing else, and 
therefore, as a forlorn hope, might be a hunter, 
but escape that not unimportant part of a 
hunter’s accomplishments—jumping. There 
were some very choice specimens, however, 
but surely it is not fair to include in these 
collections champion “jumpers” which have 
already many times scored perfect not only 
over fences but on “make and shape;” others 
which have been campaigning the shows all 
year, and regularly winning, or going close up! 
About all the ribbon-bearers in these events 
had thus successfully performed, and the 
bona fide neophyte had no chance on earth. 
Jumping and hunting classes, as a rule, were 
only mediocre in performance—due principally 
to the unfair fences provided—but as types, 
there were many splendid specimens on view. 
The genuine “hunters” had barely a chance 
against the regular trick “ring jumpers” which 
are used to all kinds of strange contrivances 
in the way of fences. The white painted bars, 
with the christmas-tree decorations, and (fin- 
ally) green hurdle-backing which the hunters 
imagined that they were expected to eat, 
either “before or after taking” the leap, were 
most disconcerting to these sorely-tried quad- 
rupeds and as the phrase runs what they did 
to the contestants “was a-plenty.” They were 
also forced to circle the arena “left about,” 
or leading with the left leg—so that any “ right- 
handed” horse (they are as different in this 
respect as men), was at great disadvantage; 
and many a bad performance was caused by 
trying to get the familiar foot in front—gen- 
erally just too late. Not only were these 
green whiskers on the top-rail something like 
eight inches above the actual obstacle (so that 
a horse had to “jump big” which is a great 
fault in a genuine hunter) but finally they 
tucked another bar behind the herbage which 
was quite invisible to the performer. Occa- 


‘ 


sionally by way of change, an in-and-out was 
also introduced—but this useful and really 
fair American hunting fence was all too sel- 
dom in evidence. 

In what practical particulars have we pro- 
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gressed in our horse shows since their incep- 
tion seventeen years—is it?—ago? The an- 
swer must be that, so far as “ type-for-purpose”’ 
goes—which with “market value” furnish the 
only true criterion of merit, we have hardly 
moved any appreciable distance. In general 
equipments we have made enormous strides; 
in handling and development, generous ad- 
vance; the general equine average is extraor- 
dinarily high—higher than in any other coun- 
try. But we are no nearer decision as to 
what must be accepted as a typical “gig” 
horse, brougham horse, phaeton horse, runa- 
bout horse, ladies’ hack, saddle horse, cob, pony, 
etc., etc., ete-—which all represent the really 
vital issues—than we were all those years ago. 
Beyond noticing the extremely large and 
strong field which paraded for the Waldorf- 
Astoria Cup, there is no special feature which 
calls for mention in a brief review of this 
The championships were noteworthy; 
and that for horses not over 15.2 hands was 
most interesting from the remarkable fact 
that the winner, Mr. T. W. Lawson’s Glorious 
Flying Cloud, gained his eligibility to enter 
upon this most crucial test by winning a class 
for “novice” harness horses—thus advancing 
in two strides from obscurity to widespread 
fame. We have seen no better horse, and 
many were the regrets that Mr. Lawson had 
not been present and driven this typical gig 
sort in the Waldorf-Astoria event. An 
traordinary career is in store for this horse, 
if he stays well. He is the trotting stallion 
Captain Barr, and cost Mr. Lawson $7,500 at 
auction. Glorious Red Cloud won the cham- 
pionship for horses over 15.2. Dr. J. L. 
Wentz’s pair, Lord Brilliant and Lord Golden, 
won the championship for pairs not over 15.2 
(although why they beat the Lawson pair, 
Flying Cloud and Whirling Cloud, is not 
clear); while Mr. F. J. Gould’s well known 
Sandringham and Burlingham captured the 
honors in the large champion pair class; the 
saddle horse championship went to Mrs. W. 
Stanton Elliott’s chestnut gelding Flashlight; 
Messrs. Hart Brethers’ roan gelding Richmond 
won the champion ribbon for heavyweight 
hunters; Mr. C. H. Hurkamp’s chestnut gelding 
Kinloch that for middleweights; and the 
Chestnut Hill Stock Farm chestnut gelding 
Rattler, the token for the lightweights. 


sort. 


ex- 


An extremely odd and significant feature 
was the fact that so many stallions were 
winning all along the line, single, double, 
four-in-hand, etc., especially in the classes 
where size and substance were called for 
F, M. Wares, 














REVIEW OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON 
THE EASTERN UNIVERSITY SEASON 


HE task of him who would undertake the 
rating of the first dozen eastern college 
football teams of 1901 is less complex than in 
many seasons past. In the writer’s judgment, 
the proper order would be about as follows:— 


1—Harvard 7—Annapolis 
2—Yale 8—Syracuse 
3—Princeton 9—Columbia 


4—West Point 10—Pennsylvania 


5—Cornell 11—Dartmouth 
6—Lafayette 12—Williams 
Harvard, with a heavy, well-balanced, 


speedy eleven, working to the limit an attack 
of exceptional power, and, because of greater 
physical strength, able to repel the Yale tackle- 
back formations, is in a class by herself this 
year, just as Yale’s team was in 1900. In her 
two great games she scored 55 points to her 
opponents’ 6; rushed the ball (scrimmage 
play only) 728 yards to 109, and earned first 
down 71 times to 5. 

The Harvard eleven, the heaviest of the 
year, met all the requirements of a first-class 
all-round team; the men were well instructed 
in the rudiments, carefully drilled, and eleven 
men went into every play in such unity that 
four or five were constantly pulling the runner 
while the rest of the team pushed him. As 
to speed they closely followed the David Harum 
axiom, and did to the other fellows what the 
latter would like to have done to them, and 
did it first. The natural tendency is to hail 
each season’s winner as the “greatest ever,” 
so that conservatism, if nothing else, serves 
as a restraint upon the present scribe in thus 
comparing present with past elevens; but it 
is certainly not too much to say that this year’s 
Harvard team, adapting from Yale and Penn- 
sylvania the most powerful system of attack 
yet devised, left nothing to be desired in the 
way of its execution, and put up a record as 
the strongest offensive team ever sent out of 
Cambridge. 


Yate’s team of 1900 illustrated the advan- 
tages of heavy weight formations starting from 
the back field; this year’s eleven showed the 
disadvantages of relying upon that same system 
without the necessary heavy fast backs and 
tackles to force the play through. Yale’s two 
tackles and four backs averaged 15 pounds 
lighter than those of 1900, hence, obviously, 
their inability to produce corresponding re- 
sults when pitted against greater weight and 
equal agility and strength. In other words, 
the lesson of 1901 football is that so long as 
the present systems of play are permitted under 
the rules, the team with the heaviest back 


field and tackles, and the best unified mass 
formations will win. Under the Yale system, 
extra weight is most effectively employed in 
the two tackles and full-back. These three 
men should, taken together, average at least 
190 pounds to do the best work. In the old 
days of more open play the ideal tackles of 
the Hillebrand, Lea, Murphy, Newell, Winter 
type approximated 175 pounds, and full- 
backs, such as Baird, Brooke, Butterworth 
or Young, 160 pounds; but under modern 
methods, men of these weights would find their 
usefulness much reduced. It is, too, far harder 
nowadays for a light, fast team to win from 
a heavier, physically stronger team than it 
used to be. 

Yale’s attack has been uncertain, though 
powerful at times, throughout the year. Both 
Princeton and Harvard got the charge on her, 
but lack of strength and prominence of injuries 
prevented Princeton from doing what Harvard 
so easily accomplished, viz.: the breaking up 
of the plays before they were well under way. 
It was confidently expected that the Yale 
team would show substantial improvement 
in the week following the Princeton game, but 
it did not. In fact, its style of play did not 
do it justice. Its defensive work was equally 
strong, but its attacks, considering them in 
their initiative rather than after they met the 
fiercer Harvard resistance, were clearly below 
those of the earlier game. 


Princeton squad, mostly new or inex- 
perienced men at the start, developed satisfac- 
torily at first, learning rapidly and exhibiting 
a capacity for scoring which promised well. 
An easy schedule left the defense untried, 
however, until the Lafayette game, when its 
weakness led to a concentration of coaching 
effort upon it. The attack immediately 
suffered, and wholesale injuries retarded the 
further development of the eleven after the 
Cornell game. The result was that a team, 
not up to the Princeton standard, was squarely 
beaten by a better Yale team (of about the 
average at Yale, but much below the 1900 
eleven) which, in turn, was entirely routed 
by an unusually strong Harvard team. 

The Princeton eleven never succeeded in “get- 
ting together,”’ perhaps because of the irregular- 
ity of the line-up. Co-operation hasrarely been 
more lacking than in this otherwise promising 
team, and though it invariably played better 
in the second halves of its matches than in 
the first, it reached only the borderland of 
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being a first-class team. In the Yale game, 
the team was not run to the best advantage. 
The kicking policy was adhered to much too 
long and the latter part of the second half 
was reached before Princeton seta good running 
game going. This she might have employed 
to much better advantage earlier instead of 
kicking so often on the first down, for it is 
hardly necessary to observe that while she 
was retaining the ball, Yale could not have been 
gaining ground with it. But mistakes, or 
the absence of them, are part of the game, and 
Yale, making fewer errors, both in policy of 
play and handling the ball, increased thereby 
her margin of victory. 

In the Yale-Princeton game, Yale rushed 
the ball (scrimmages only) 206 yards in 69 
rushes, an average of 3 yards; Princeton carried 
it 93 yards in 29 rushes, an average of 3.2 
yards. Yale earned first down 26 times to 
Princeton’s 10, and her punts netted her an 
average of 349 yards to Princeton’s 34.4, 
although DeWitt’s punts were longer in the 
clear. 
made 87 rushes for 337 yards, an average of 
3.9, and Yale 19 rushes for 42 yards, an aver- 
age of 2.2. Harvard earned first down 31 
times and Yale twice. In punting Harvard 
netted 36.6 yards average and Yale 28.4. 


CConnats. had the best team in her history, 
although it averaged in weight about ten 
pounds less per man than Princeton or Yale, 
and about twenty pounds less than Harvard. 
What it lacked in weight, however, it made up 
in strength, speed, and a good system of 
play. A hard, well-varied attack, cleaving the 
line of heavier opponents instead of trying 
to push it back, and giving the preference to 
runs between tackle and end, never failed to 
gain substantial ground except in the second 
half of the Princeton game, when the latter 
retained the ball and did most of the ground 
gaining. In the first half of this game, rushing 
honors were easy; in the second half, Ithacan 
statistics show 200 yards for Princeton to 65 
for Cornell. Against Pennsylvania Cornell 
gained with the ball in hand 347 yards, an 
average 4.6 yards, to Pennsylvania’s 150 yards, 
average 2.5 yards. Cornell earned first down 
29 times, Pennsylvania 18. 


Wesr Pornt also had the best record in her 
history, so far as scores go, for she lost to 
Harvard by a single touchdown, tied Yale and 
Princeton, beat Pennsylvania 24-0 and wound 
up with a victory over the Navy 11-5. Yet 


Football Season 


In the Yale-Harvard game, Harvard, 
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a deeper analysis of conditions leads to the 
conviction that in the final stages of playing 
form Harvard was, at least, four touchdowns 
better, Yale two and Princeton for 
Harvard faced West Point in the experimen- 
tal stage, Yale in the depths of a severe 
slump, and Princeton when weakened by 
five substitutes. West Point’s real test came 
in the Navy game, when, thanks to the 
individual brilliancy of Daly, she won, al- 
though gaining less ground and showing 
rather poorer form as a team than the Navy. 
- In this game the Army rushed the ball (not 
including running back of kicks) 205 yards 
as against 278 for the Navy and earned first 
down 15 times to the Navy’s 28. 


one; 


Laraverre’s team was one of the strongest 
in the colleges, and as well coached as any. 
Her schedule was unusually poor, the games 
against Syracuse and Princeton giving her 
about the only chances to show her capabilities. 
In the first half of the Princeton-Lafayette 
game the Tigers had as hard a rub as they 
experienced at any time during the season. 
Lafayette was heavy and exceptionally strong 
in the center trio, had two aggressive tackles, 
one good end, and two brilliant heavy backs. 
Dr. Newton’s use of guards-back was equal, 
so far as concerted action goes, to any execu- 
tion of it by former Pennsylvania teams. 


Aswvarouis was quite the equal of Colum- 
bia, and, indeed, rather a shade better, for 
the Navy boys came very fast after November 
20th, and the team which faced West Point 
would have made it hot for anybody. As a 
team, in combination play, it was a distinct 
success. The men got together better than 
any other combination playing football, save 
Harvard and Syracuse. 

Syracuse turned out a team which, in 
some respects, was the most remarkable of the 
year. It was the only successful light weight 
eleven. It weighed far less than Pennsylva- 
nia’s, but possessed such amazing speed that 
its complex attack was often carried well into 
the enemy’s country before the latter could 
locate or reach the runner. Much of the 
success of the eleven is due to the remarkable 
quarter-back and ends, than whom few better 
are to be found. In the game against Colum- 
bia, which Syracuse won, 11-5, they showed 
to best advantage. The team also beat 
Brown 20-0, and held Lafayette 0-5. 


Cotomsta had a see-saw season, with trying 
changes from tackle to tackle, new men con- 











THE GAME FIELD 


NCE again the question of “Trap ama- 
teurs and professionals,” as good old 
Forest and Stream calls them, is up for discus- 
sion, and that paper, as usual, has something 
practical to say. It claims that the profes- 
sional, the paid agent of the manufacturer, has 
a distinct advantage. I should say he had! 
Furnished with the best of tools, an elastic 
expense account, in fact given money and every 
other lawful incentive to get into tiptop form 
and remain so, it is not strange that the profes- 
sional usually wins the lion’s share of the plun- 
der. The only thing he can lose is prestige 
with his employer, possibly his job, and being 
a professional, he treats the whole task as so 
much paid labor and behaves accordingly. 
Frequently traveling all over the country, 
shooting upon all sorts of grounds and under 
all sorts of conditions, he soon acquires great 
wisdom concerning the art. That any strict 
amateur can regularly defeat, or even hold him 
is a delusion cherished only by a few amateurs 
who are very fond of themselves. When any 
well-regulated man, who is risking nothing but 
the remote chance of a call-down from his 
house, cannot win a piece of the money, either 
he is a duffer at shooting, or he has struck a 
new brand of strictly amateur company, the 
like of which I have never yet beheld. No 
ordinary gunner, gun he ever so gunfully, can 
hope to average with a man who makes a regu- 
lar, or even a partial business of trap-shooting. 
If the amateurs could hold their own with 
professionals who make a business of the sport, 
there would be no call for barring, handicap- 
ping, or any restriction whatever. That they 
cannot, has been plainly proved. 

To my notion, the best way to treat the 
out-and-out “pro,” the man who is paid to 
exploit firearms and their accessories, is to let 
him shoot for birds, or targets only. This 
gives him every chance to advertise himself 
and his wares at the expense of the proper 
party—his employer. He isn’t out 2 cent, while 
he may be directly, or indirectly in to a con- 
siderable amount, for under the conditions he 
should be able to shoot his prettiest and as a 
natural consequence, do what they all want to 
do—1t. e., sell whatever he is paid to exhibit. 
To say that such a man should be allowed a 
chance to get a piece of the money, is equiva- 
lent to saying that he should be paid twice 
for the one piece of work, which would be un- 


reasonable. If he can’t make enough salary 
in his business, that is a matter which con- 
cerns himself and his employer, and is no con- 
cern whatever of men who shoot for love of 
sport. The claim that the presence of crack 
professionals helps the gate by drawing a crowd 
is true, but that is no argument in favor of 
the “pro” being paid for doing it. 

While the agent of a sporting goods firm 
almost invariably is a gentleman and a fine 
fellow, his real object is to get before the 
crowd, to attract attention, and to sell goods. 
For this he should be afforded every privilege, 
short of gobbling the money of men who have 
no business interest to further at the traps. 


Tue notable increase of deer in Vermont is 
valuable evidence in behalf of properly en- 
forced protective legislation. It also goes to 
show how easy it would be to have an abun- 
dance of deer in other long-settled parts of 
the country. Proper protection will do much 
more than most people imagine. Think of 
Vermont having so many deer that there is 
talk among the farmers of applying to the 
Legislature for protection against them as a 
nuisance. Yet such is the fact. 


Some western sportsmen are worrying over 
the shipment of live quail from the Indian 
Territory. One, who has written to’me, more 
than insinuates that a big lot of live quail 
shipped from there, and in crates marked 
strictly for breeding purposes,” 
duced a thing more than a pleasant sensation 
under the belts of a lot of Pittsburg banqueters. 
If this be true, an investigation is in order, 
for quail for breeding purposes is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as quail for begetting 
good fellowship. 


" never pro- 


A CORRESPONDENT asks how to plant wild 
rice with a view to establishing a feeding- 
ground for ducks. The method is a simple 
one, but two important points must not be 
overlooked—the bottom should be mud, per- 
manently covered with water not much less 
than a foot deep, nor more than six feet— 
and the sowing should be done after the ducks 
have all gone south, otherwise they will surely 
locate and eat the seed. Once fairly estab- 
lished, the rice will occupy every foot of avail- 
able ground. I have planted several waters 
in Ontario at different times and there were 
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no failures—in fact, there will be none if the 
work is properly done and at the right points. 
The rice usually is gathered by Indians in 
canoes. It is carefully dried, and in this con- 
dition it will float like so much chaff. Put 
the rice into coarse linen bags, sink the bags 
in water the night before sowing and let the 
rice soak until wanted. Scatter it on the 


The New York Automobile Show 


water. The first time I followed these direc- 
tions was long years ago, and rice still flour- 
ishes in spots I then planted. The soaking 
is to make the rice sink where wanted. After 
the first crop there is no further trouble, as it 
is self-seeding. Ducks are very fond of it and 
will not fail to find it if the growth be exten- 
sive. Epwyn Sanpys, 


THE NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


O lover of a particular type or breed of 
horse is readier or more ardent in his 
defence of and devotion to it than is your en- 
thusiastic automobilist in his defence of and 
devotion to the particular propelling power 
which enslaves his fancy and drives his car- 
riage. While electricity does not lack its ad- 
vocates, they are of the class that cares naught 
for speed, nor for wanderings far from the city’s 
crowded streets—and recharging stations. The 
fight is therefore between steam and gasolene. 
Electricity is merely a dignified spectator, but 
one that ultimately may develop such prowess 
as not only to engage in the struggle, but drive 
both of the present rivals off the field, or, 
rather, road. This, however, is not of the im- 
mediate future. Just now it is, steam vs. 
gasolene. 

A summary of the 139 vehicles on exhibition 
in Madison Square Garden showed 58 steam, 
58 gasolene and 23 electric. But there were 
honors enough for all. 

While one of the notable home developments 
of 1901, the White, was absent, the Toledo, 
the Victor, the Lane, the Reading, and the 
Foster steam carriages were in evidence, to 
demonstrate that the practical advocates of 
“the most flexible power” had not slumbered 
during the year. Each of these carriages has 
evolved ingenious devices to make man more 
completely the master. Details would be un- 
readably technical, and lead inevitably to a 
discussion of water tube boilers vs. fire tubes, 
with which makers and users of steam vehicles 
are just now greatly concerned; recent per- 
formances of the water tubes having awakened 
interest far out of the common. 

It is enough to say, therefore, that the car- 
riages named, not to mention the widely famed 
Locomobile, place the future of the steam ve- 


hicle beyond dispute. One of the most se.i- 
ous errors of commission, that of building the 
vehicles too light, has been recognized, and 
generally corrected. Other things being equal, 
or nearly so, it is a fairly safe rule, when in 
doubt, to choose the heavier vehicle. The 
heaviest steam carriage exhibited weighed 
2,000 pounds, the lightest 800 pounds. In 
price, $750 was the minimum, $2,000 the maxi- 
mum, and it is an odd circumstance that the 
price, generally speaking, works out at $1.00 
per pound. 

While the steam carriage is essentially an 
American creation, the gas-propelled vehicle 
is as essentially a French institution, and if 
steam has internal questions of moment, gaso- 
lene has them many times multiplied. Thus, 
the steam people are as one in the use of lever 
or tiller steering, but of the gasolene carriages 
displayed in Madison Square Garden, twenty- 
six were steered by wheels and thirty-two by 
levers. Incidentally, America is the only 
country in which levers are countenanced. 
Wire wheels or wood ones, the position of the 
engine, whether vertical or horizontal, the 
number of cylinders, the method of transmis- 
sion, the method of ignition—all these and 
many more are points on which men have dif- 
fered; the Automobile Show served as evidence 
that they are no nearer an agreement. 

As distinct from adaptations of horse-drawn 
vehicles, gasolene, more than either of its rival 
powers, has been responsible for the creation 
of automobile types. The long, tapering, pow- 
erful-appearing touring car, with its tonneau 
body, is an example; the small, low, compact 
knockabout or motorette is an instance of the 
other extreme. The runabout is, however, the 
most popular type, regardless of propulsive 
power, but the thirty-three displayed at the 
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PEERLESS GASOLENE 


show indicated wide license on the part of the 
designer, particularly in gasolene runabouts. 
There wasequal disregard of prototype in gaso- 
lene phaetons—a big 2500-pound Gasmobile, 
and an equally formidable 1800-pound Haynes- 
Apperson, being for instance, styled phaetons. 

Of the touring cars, the Robinson and the 
Gasmobile were certainly luxurious enough 
and sufficiently Frenchified to make it unnec- 
essary for purchasers to go abroad for such 


AUTO MOTOR CAR—COST, $2,200. 


vehicles, while in Americanized versions, the 
Packard, the Peerless, the Winton and the 
DeDion, though possessing possibly less ag- 
gressive noses, did not lack individuality and 
style. 

Although fewest in number, the electrics 
were in greatest variety. One single exhibitor 
(the Electric Vehicle Co.) showed phaeton, 
runabout, stanhope, surrey, brougham, vic- 
toria, cabriolet, coach, hansom and touring 

















Photograpbs by TC. Turner. 


TOLEDO STEAM RUNABOUT. 
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GASOLENE AUTO-CAR DOS-A-DOS OR GOLF TRAP, SPEED 8 TO 21 MILES—COST, $1,300. 


It was in electrics only that a closed 
an obser- 


ear. 
carriage of any type was to be seen 
vation which will serve to show how circum- 
scribed are the vehicles to which steam and 
It is high time 


gasolene have been applied. 
they developed a few types of closed carriages. 


The Columbia, Baker, Waverley and Fanning 


electric runabouts fetching vehicles. 
Sightly and clean and noiseless in operation, 
the electric runabout is, for city or suburban 


The wonder is that 


were 


use, the ideal carriage. 
its popularity is not greater. 

The one element to bring all classes of auto- 
mobilists to a common level is tires; and a 





matter of great moment it is. With the cost 
of repairing punctures frequently reaching 
five and ten dollars each puncture, to say 
nothing of limited durability, it may be easily 
understood how important is the subject. 
During the year it seemed as if the tide was 
turning toward solid rubber tires, but of the 
137 vehicles shown at Madison Square Garden, 
only six were equipped with these tires, and 
these six were heavy electrics. Of the remain- 
der, 96 were fitted with single tube pneumatic 
tires, and 35 with double tube detachable 
tires. It 
while solid tires are the rule on horse-drawn 


is a rather curious condition that 


GASOLENE AUTO-CAR OF AMERICA THIRTY-FIVE HORSE POWER—COST, $6,000. 
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WINTON GASOLENE NEW TOURING CAR, FUEL CAPACITY 150 MILES—COST, $2,000. 




















LOCOMOBILE (STEAM). 
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THE FOSTER WAGON (STEAM). 


vehicles, the automobilist, using a much heav- 
ier carriage, will have none of it. With him 
it seems a case of pneumatics or nothing, and 
truth to tell, some of the pneumatics he is 
using are pneumatics in principle rather than 
in practice: the walls are thick, heavy and 
unpliable, and the air channel is so small that 
its inflation does not leave any considerable 
hole in the atmosphere. A little air is better 
than none, appears the accepted idea, and the 
automobilist is content to take the risk of 
puncture for the added comfort and buoyancy 
that the air cushion affords. Although many 
so-called puncture-proof tires have been pre- 
sented to him—several were displayed at the 


show—he is viewing them with no more favor 
than did the bicyclist to whom modified adap- 
tations were offered years ago. 

Mention of the bicyclist recalls that the 
presence of only five motor bicycles and one 
motor tricycle at the Garden created some 
remark—but the wonder is not that there 
were so few, but so many, since it is very plain 
that cycles are for cycle and not automobile 
shows. As a commercial success, the motor 
tricycle may be dismissed as unworthy of con- 
sideration. It has been completely routed by 
the motor bicycle; and the motor bicycle is 
not of or for automobilists, in. the accepted 


sense of the term. 
R. G. Berts. 
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stantly in process of development and much 
uncertainty as to the line-up in every game. 
The wonder is that the team did so well. Its 
chief credit this year lies in the game with 
Yale; its victory over Pennsylvania, 11-0, 
was hollow; over Annapolis, 6-5, still more 
so, and Harvard, 0-18, Syracuse, 5-11, and 
Cornell, 0-24, thrashed Columbia soundly. 

HE less said about Pennsylvania’s team 
the better, for so unsuccessful an one has not 
been seen there since 1890. It was not merely 
lack of weight that caused the trouble, for 
other and better teams have also been light, 
but the hide-bound system at Pennsylvania 
was not easily adaptable to the physical con- 
ditions, and the rudiments of the game were 
comparatively unknown to the men; the tack- 
ling, for example, being simply atrocious. 

ARTMOUTH’S season was a notable one. 
After squeezing out a doubtfully-earned victory 
over Williams, she went from strength to 
strength, scoring twice on a relaxed Harvard 
’*Varsity and smothering Brown 22-0, her first 
victory since the series was inaugurated in 
1894. The material was rather better than 
in recent years, and the coaching of Mr. Mc- 
Cornack was admirable. 

Williams, too, had her best team in ten years. 
She had a lot of spirited and determined play- 
ers, a good coach, Mr. Hazen, an excellent 
adaptation of current up-to-date systems of 
play, and the best team work of any of the 
minor elevens, except Syracuse. She held 
Columbia to 0-5, Dartmouth 2-6, and then beat 
Wesleyan 11-5, and Amherst 21-5 in her cham- 
pionship series. 

Brown is shut out of the first dozen for the 
first time since the advent of Hopkins in 1893, 
almost the entire 1900 team being lost this 
year. The material was light and inexperi- 
enced though plucky, and Mr. Robinson had an 
unenviable task in trying to evolve a strong 
eleven. The worst calamities were Princeton 
0-36, Harvard 0-48, and Dartmouth 0-22. 

Wesleyan made a fine finish after a most 
unpromising beginning, but the rally came too 
late to save two of her important games— 
Williams and Dartmouth—although Trinity 
was disposed of (11-0) and Amherst, 15-11. 
Lack of enthusiasm and too much dependence 
upon one man are two of the reasons, perhaps, 
for early non-success. 

Amherst made the best start of any of the 
smaller New England teams, and looked an 
easy winner in her class. The material was 
good, Mr, Swain’s coaching thorough and in- 
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telligent, and, special attention having been 
given defensive work, the showing against 
Yale and Harvard was strong. Then the at- 
tack was worked up, and so much belated 
coaching crowded upon the team on the eve 
of its championship games that the men were 
harmed rather than helped. 


THE ALL-EASTERN COLLEGE ELEVEN OF 1901. 


Graydon (Harvard), full-back. 

Kernan (Harvard) and Morley (Columbia), half-backs. 
The latter to be captain. 

Daly (West Point), quarter-back. 

Bachman (I.afayette), center. 

Barnard (Harvard) and Hunt (Cornell), guards. 

Cutts (Harvard) and Blagden (Harvard), tackles. 

Davis (Princeton) and Bowditch (Harvard), ends. 

SECOND ELEVEN. 

Cure (Lafayette), full-back. 

Chadwick (Yale) and Weekes (Columbia),'half-backs, 

Brewster (Cornell), quarter-back. 

Holt (Yale), center. 

Lee (Harvard) and Mills (Princeton), guards. 

Goss (Yale) and Bunker (West Point), tackles. 

Campbell (Harvard) and Swan (Yale), ends. 


Tue captaincy of this team narrows down 
to two men, namely: Morley or Daly, either 
of whom would fill the place admirably. Mor- 
ley is selected because of his indomitable phys- 
ical force, his excellent judgment and his 
remarkable ability to get the maximum amount 
of work out of any team over which He’ has 
control. It will be observed that this team, 
while not burdened with superfluous avoirdu- 
pois, possesses sufficient weight to enable it 
to carry out successfully the most recent for- 
mations under the guards-back or tackle-back 
system. At the same time the men selected 
are all conspicuous for aggressiveness and 
speed, and are sufficiently strong and sound 
to maintain a fast pace throughout the full 
championship period. The kicking would be 
admirably cared for by Daly, Morley and 
Kernan, while both Daly and Morley have more 
than once proved their ability undauntedly to 
drop goals from the field in the face of a fierce- 
charging line; the line men possess both speed 
and strength enough to jump their opponents 
into an oncoming tackle-back play before it 
could reach the line. 

Enps.—It is to be doubted if a speedier or 
physically stronger end than Davis has been 
seen on a college football field in many years. 
He is a born sprinter, a fierce, determined 
tackler of the Hinkey type, strong enough to 
smash the most formidable interference when 
on defense, or to box a giant tackle when 
on offense. I regard him the best all-round 
end of the year, and with five or six other 
eastern ends little below him, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide which to. choose. 
One would be justified in selecting as running 
mate to Davis, either Bowditch or Campbell 
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of Harvard, or Swan or Gould of Yale, Henry 
of Princeton, or Farnsworth of West Point. 
Bowditch is speedier than any of the others 
except Henry, and is so much harder to put 
out of the play that preference is given him 
on the first team. Campbell and Swan are 
chosen for the second team because they ap- 
parently come nearer to the well-balanced 
ability of the other men than do Gould, Henry 
and Farnsworth. Gould is, perhaps, the best 
offensive end playing football, and his all- 
round game during the fall has been very fine, 
but owing to his poor physical condition, he 
could not do himself full justice in the big 
games, although one must not infer from this 
that his playing against either Princeton or 
Harvard was not first-class. He lacks the 
speed of the other ends, however. Henry is 
relatively as strong in defense as Gould on 
offense, but his offensive playing is not as good. 
Farnsworth is one of the best men on the Army 
team, especially for offensive work. He rarely 
failed to box his tackles completely in the 
important games played by West Point. 
O’Neill and Wilbur of Williams made a 
fine pair of ends, the latter being especially 
hard to pass. Taussig and Tydeman were 
Cornell’s ends, but the former was severely 
retarded by injuries and hardly equalled his 
last year’s form. Other good ends were 
Gardiner of Pennsylvania, one of the few 
men on that team who knew how to tackle, 
Brown of Lafayette, a strong defensive player, 
Ackert of Wesleyan, Blanchard of Amherst, 
Bartlett of West Point, and O’Connor of 
Dartmouth. Boland and Weir of Syracuse 
were also great players. 
TackLes—Harvard’s pair, 196 pounds apiece, 
bulls at rushing and bulwarks in defense, hold 
the palm. Cutts is the best tackle at Har- 
vard since “ Ma’ Newell won all hearts. He 
is fast, strong, persistent, versatile. Yale had 
a good pair in Goss and Hogan, the former 


being slightly better all-round. Hogan’s 
offense was, however, very good indeed. 


Princeton turned out one good tackle in Pell 
and one fair one in DeWitt. The gains through 
Pell were not his fault, but rather due to poor 
backing up by the rush-line back; considering 
his physical condition, his game against Yale 
was admirable. DeWitt is a brilliant runner 
and fair punter, but is not a tackle. His 
position should be guard. Bruce of Columbia 
was a strong offensive player, and Webb of 
Brown was the best man on that team. 
Bunker of West Point was a good line 
breaker, fast in going down on kicks, and an 
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indefatigable worker. Adams of Annapolis, 
Lueder of Cornell, Lamson of Lafayette, 
Hatch and Jones of Williams, Place of Dart- 
mouth, Newton of Wesleyan, and Morse of 
Amherst, also deserve honorable mention. 

Gvuarps—Not so completely filled as in 
1900, but there were some very able ones 
nevertheless. Harvard’s were excellent, Bar- 
nard having a shade the better of it, and in 
Hunt and Warner, Cornell was nearly as well 
equipped. The former is one of the coming 
players, strong, alert, a fine ground gainer. 
Mills of Princeton played the best game of 
his career, though crippled in the Cornell and 
Yale games with a broken Achilles tendon. 
Dana’s injuries made it impossible to main- 
tain his usual good game. 

Although Yale’s guards were good, they were 
relatively the weakest part of her line. Olcott, 
a splendid player, was so much under weight 
that he could hardly hold his own, and Hamlin 
was a bit below the Yale standard. Penn’s 
guards were too light to be very effective, 
though Bennett did some strong individual 
work at times. Lafayette turned out a first- 
class pair in Ernst and Trout, the former being 
slightly the better. Both are fine ground gainers 
and rank very high on the list. Lawrence of 
Williams, Silliman and Pike of Wesleyan, 
Belknap of the Navy, and Goodspeed of the 
Army, were valuable men. 

Centers—There is no one in the class with 
Bachman this year. He handles his 195 
pounds like an antelope, is sure in snapping, 
lightning fast in charging, and gets down the 
field like a breeze. Of the others, Holt of 
Yale and Fisher of Princeton, are about on 
a par, steady, careful, strong, though lacking 
in brilliancy. Both should show improvement 
in another year. Kent of Cornell made the 
most of his light weight but would not have 
been able to have withstood the plunges of 
the heavy Harvard or Yale attack. Mont- 
gomery of Wesleyan was very active and a 
good tackler. Green of Harvard who fully 
held his own with Holt, put up an amazingly 
fine game for a man called upon, without 
previous experience, at the last moment to 
enter so important a contest. 

QUARTER-BACKS.—A_ puzzle to class them. 
More good ones for this position than for any 
other, save end. Daly, Brewster, DeSaulles 


of Yale, and Marshall of Harvard, are all in a 
class; with Freeman of Princeton, Howard 
of Pennsylvania, Scudder of Brown, Moore 
and Jayne of Williams, Daniels of Amherst, 
Witham of Dartmouth, and McNair of Anna- 
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polis, not far behind. Indeed a poor quarter- 
back was a rara avis last fall. 

Daly’s work was the best in his career. 
He never punted (e. g. average 40 yards 
against the wind in the Navy game) nor drop- 
kicked so well for Harvard; his generalship, 
running back and interference were of the 
highest order. Even allowing for luck, and 
he certainly had that, his success entitles him 
to first place, for it is the player who gets 
there which counts. Brewster punts as well 
as Daly and is the most deadly interferer of 
all the quarter-backs of the year. As he is 
physically stronger than DeSaulles and much 
less liable to fumble or to get hurt, he is the 
safer man for second choice. DeSaulles made 
a brilliant record for Yale and except for the 
reasons named would be the choice. Marshall’s 
fine game against Yale put him up in the first 
division. 

Haur-packs.—Kernan, brilliant, fast, heavy, 
the longest punter (save Cure) of the year, « 
good helper, a strong rush-line back, is first 
of the season’s backs. Morley, stocky, mus- 
cular, not to be denied his two yards help or 
no help (and three times two means six, or 
a first down, you know!) able to repeat in- 
definitely, the best interferer in present day 
football, a forty yard punter and a drop- 
kicker who can actually score—here is a running 
mate for Kernan who will insure us steady 
progress when our team starts its offense. 
Weekes is far better than in 1900, because he 
is less dependent upon Morley. His broken 
field running, line plunging and tackling are all 
of the highest order. Chadwick is a grand 
player, although not physically able to turn 
out his best work in Yale’s big games, but as 
a plunger who can keep his feet, run low and 
hold the distances he gains, he has few equals. 
Graves, of Williams, and Platt, of Lafayette, 
would probably have made any team in the 
Fast, and they, with Ristine of Harvard, are 
out of the blue-ribbon class simply because 
there is no room for more. 

Purcell and Coffin, Cornell’s pair, also rank 


THE MIDDLE 


HE season of 1901 was the most impres- 
sive in the history of Middle Western 
football. The only undefeated teams are 
Michigan and Wisconsin, in a class by them- 
selves. Unfortunately they could not meet. 
ALL-WESTERN COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAM OF 1901 
Driver (Wisconsin), full-back. 


Heston (Michigan) and Larson (Wisconsin), half- 
backs, 


WESTERN 
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up in the same company, but seemed to lack the 
staying qualities of the others. McClave of 
Princeton has no superior as a rush-line back 
in defensive work and is a hard plunger 
as well, but has fumbled badly this year. 
Reynolds of Pennsylvania, Corscaden of 
Wesleyan, Watson of Williams, Brown and 
Patterson of Dartmouth, Casad of West 
Point, Freyer of Annapolis, and Biram of 
Amherst, were all excellent players, as were 
Brown and Henderson of Syracuse. 
FuuLt-BAcks.—There were several giant 
plungers of the new type, any one of whom 
would be good enough for our first team. 
Graydon of Harvard is a fierce line plunger, 
excellent interferer, carries his opponents from 
one to ten yards after being tackled, and is 
always “on his game.” Cure of Lafayette, 
193 pounds, is a hard plunger and the longest. 
punter in the colleges. Davidson of Pennsyl- 
vania, 186 pounds, did phenomenal work 
almost unaided. He has no superior in offensive 
or defensive work in his position. Inglis of 
Wesleyan is another full-back who, barring his 
injuries, would have reached the top of the 
ladder. If he had played for one of the big 
universities his praises would have been sounded 
from Maine to California. Bates of Brown 
is a full-back of the good old style and was punt- 
ing in ideal fashion when injuries forced him 
from the game. Peabody of Williams, 
Knibbs of Dartmouth, Schoelkopf of Cornell, 
Nichols of Annapolis, ard Graves of West 
Point, are all players deserving recognition. 
There are in fact, many players of the Trinity, 
Lehigh, Union, Hamilton, Bowdoin and other 
teams of excellent quality, whose work during 
the 1901 season entitles them to warm com- 
mendation and encouragement. 
SCORES FROM NOV. 16 TO END OF SEASON. 
Yale, 12. Princeton, 10; Harvard, 22, Yale, 0; Cor- 
nell, 24, Columbia, 0; Cornell, 24, Pennsylvania, 6; 
West Point, 24, Pennsylvania, 0; Columbia, 40, Car- 
lisle, 12; Dartmouth, : 22, Brown, 0; Pennsylvania, 16, 
Curlisle, 14; Williams, 21, Amherst, 5; Geor, etown, 17, 
Virginia, 16; Virginia, 23; N. Carolina, 6; irginia, 23, 


Sewanee, 5; Georgetown, * 22, Lehigh, 0; Tennessee, 12, 
Georgetown, 0; Tulane, 22, Louisiana Univ. , 0 


CHARLES EpwArp PATTERSON. 


UNIVERSITY SEASON 


Weeks (Michigan), quarter-back. 
Page (Minnesota), center. 


Stahl (Illinois) and Flynn (Minnesota), guards. 


Curtis (Wisconsin) and Shorts (Michigan), tackles. 
Snow (Michigan) and Juneau (Wisconsin), ends. 


Michigan scored 501 points against oppo- 
nents’ nothing, which entitles them to be 
ranked with the best teams in the country on 
offense, and the fact that the total number of 
first downs gained by Chicago, Beloit and Iowa 
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against Michigan were only seven, it can 
readily be seen that the defensive department 
was not lacking. The offense was greatly 
aided by the kicking of Sweely, whose punts 
averaged forty-two yards for the last six 
games. The back field was very fast and the 
ends and tackles very strong, while most of 
the ground gained was by the tackle-back 
formation. The team averaged 178 pounds. 
Wisconsix had a veteran squad and con- 
sequently had only to develop team play, 
which they did so well that the 1901 eleven 
may be recorded as the best to have repre- 
sented Wisconsin; it ranks with the foremost 
teams the West The back 
field was exceptionally fast and worked in 
perfect harmony with the line men; they, 


has ever seen. 


-too, were strong in the end and tackle posi- 
tions. Their general style of play resembled 
that of Princeton, except that the backs stood 
closer to the line; most of their gains were 
made by the mass on tackle and by end runs, 
which were executed with a great deal of 
perfection. The punting of Driver, the full- 
back, was very strong and the team scored 
many points by his well executed drop-kicks. 
Wisconsin played her half-backs behind the 
tackles on defense, whereas the majority of 
teams played them on the line. The tackling 
of the team was low and sharp, and their 
plan of defense was well formed. The average 
2 pounds. 


weight of the team was 17 


Tuere were surprising reversals of form, 
particularly in the of Minnesota 
and Iowa. The former team did not lose 
many of last year’s men, but for some reason 
did not come up to their 1900 form. Minne- 
sota’s general style of play was a modifica- 
tion of the guards-back formation, which 
failed against Wisconsin, but against all the 
other teams was successful. 


case 


Towa lost by graduation most of the men 
of its splendid eleven of last year, and its 
green material consequently lacked team play 
and experience. However, as most of the 
1901 men are to be back next year it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Iowa will again 
equal the high position it has attained in the 
past two years. 


Football Season 


Tue greatest advance made by any western 
team this year, outside of Michigan, has 
been that of Illinois. Barring one bad case 
of over-confidence when they lost to North- 
western, they played a very high-grade of foot- 
ball, and in general style similar to that of 
Wisconsin, using to good advantage the line 
men running with the ball. 


N orrawestern has throughout the year 
played rather an indifferent game. They 
defeated Illinois and Chicago, losing to Min- 
nesota and Michigan, but depended largely 
upon a tandem formation which was very 
slow. and quite unsuccessful in advancing the 
ball; their defense was far better than the 
offense, and their scoring largely due to the 
individual efforts of Johnson, who is an ex- 
ceptionally good man in a broken field. 


Curcaco, owing largely to injuries received 
in early games and to lack of material, 
failed to develop a team that in any way ap- 
proached the standard of previous elevens. 
At times it played good football, but the 
back field was not in harmony, and the ma- 
jority of the line lacked experience. At times 
the team showed strong defensive power, but 
their mode of advancing the ball failed in 
every game. The loss through injury of 
Sheldon, the captain, may have been largely 
responsible for the poor showing. 


P URDUE, Beloit and Indiana have all played 
better football than in the past few years, 
but owing to the lack of available men are not 
as yet in a class with the larger universities. 


N EBRASKA has made rapid strides, and al- 
though defeated by Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, had a team that would rank favorably 
with any of the others, barring Michigan. 

The quality of football played this last 
season was superior to anything in the past, 
and best of all the ethical conditions have 
been greatly improved. 


Scores of the most important games. 
0 Wisconsin 18; Nebraska 0 
18; Min’sota 0 
35; Chicago 0 


Michigan 22; Chicago 
Michigan 89; Beloit 0 Wisconsin 
Michigan 50; Iowa 0 Wisconsin 
Minnesota 16; Northw’n 0 Northw’n 6; Chicago 5 
Minnesota 16;Illinois 0 Northw’n 17; Illinois 1 
Illinois 24; Chicago 0O Missouri 18; Kansas 12 
Purdue 5; Northw’n 12. 


Rate HoaGuanp. 

















S A CAT CREEPS UPON (See '' The Haunter of the Pine Gloom,” page 542 ) 
AN UNSUSPECTING BIRD.” 





